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1m the j)vosenfc f!tatc of Ethnographical knowledge, all that any 
wi'itfr for thopeopl*' <mu j^rrlintl t« do into subjieet the materials 
alr^^Siiijy' provided to a new amdy&ift and a lV/.‘sh ^iseusNion. The 
Author {;f thi-^ vohiim‘ doeb jjot profc'-s to have done iSiore, His 
end will he aoeomplishetl if he has succeeded iu monlc|^g lurt 
argument ioit^ a form tJiat fshall hednteUigihle upd satiBlacfcory I* 
that largo portion ol' ibe eomrnnuity which has not Imuro lor tnueh 
reading or ncicutitu' study, hut ir» aceir^oiu^d i^ot «ndy t(» 

iahmij' hut lo thiuk,^ Tho^o who ore exlcn^lljcly vt-ad in thq 
snhjoGt of this volume Vilig^o douht discover IhoUKmghts^li#^*^^?^ 
wiiorc it wojild only loud the page with cumbrous sml*h«ole86 
<u\“pKuuitiou formally to acKno-wlAlge thcinj hilt thojj^ \fSiH liWSTbo 
jiiid. it is expected, a good dial that is neir lu hoik iho form and 
feuhsitanoo of the aigpment by which ii^ hjd to the con^^ 

elusion whiefi the hook «stahUshcs.* 

• 

Tin* 'woihs of J3r. IhiclvJtfl (his ** Itcsearches into Urn Physical 
Tfistory of Mankind,’’ in live volumes, and h|^ Natural Histoi^^ 
of Mankind/' in one large volume) contain a storehouse of facts 
to which (ho Autlior conddm • it " ri^t ^ ji0o\f himshlf^ 
largcH iiidohted. JJy hib extraordinary accjkwuhuion of materi^I^^'. 
a]id liis ligid and learned mvcstigatlona, I3r. Prkhanl hafe 
foundation on which oAt^s ca§ do little more than 
volumes arc greatly l^yond ♦he mcana and the leisure of thcNSO, 

^ whom this work is wsigned. 



vmnrmc »rom. 

Tt is but an act of justice to two literary fiiendp to acknowledge 
tbe assistance wbicb Hu* Author foccj*'e(l from them in the 
|>roparntion ot histoiical chapUiei. 

The -woij:, 9^ a if hole, iti^hoped, will ‘'Upply a want w liu*h has 
been oltcn felt— a well -digested andjiopnlni statinunt of the facts 
^n which (he science of tlu Natural of Man with 

noleiiL tuiu intelhgxhle disni'^iim and athocncy of tliose sound 
•piiniiph s w^iich, wliile Ihcj hiTohe higher (onsidcratioiis than 
those of science, enjoy tlft* ^icitfifie authority of such men as 
I*ficbtn^ and llhinunbafh. 
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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER. 


** Have you ever been at Helphob'- aaid Rocratbs to a youthful^ e 
tender to knowledge. *‘I have been there twice,” was the lepiy. 
“Did you obseive this iuHcnptihii somewhere on the front oJ[ 
teniple-^K.NO\v tuysklf?” “Yea, I read it.” “But Jt seems 
scarcely sui&cient to have read it, Eutlibdcinus : did you consider It, 
and, in consequence of the admonition, set yourself diligently ito lind 
oni^hat you arc ? ’* “I certainly did not,” .^aid Eulhedemus ; ** for 
I iinvnginod I must know this sufficiently already ; and, indeed, it "tviU 
ho ditiicult for us to know anything, if we can bp supposed to 
a loss here,” “But for a m^n to kuow himself properl^-^" said 
Socrates, “it is scarcely enough that ho knows his own namet 
Ho who desires to purchase a horse doth not imagine fie hath made 
the proper trial of his merit till, by mounting him, he hath fo|j^n<l oUJ 
whether he be tractable or unruly, ktrong yr weak^ ffo«t or heavy, 
with everything else, good or bad, in him; so, likWise, we should 
not say he knows him’Self he ought who is ignorant of .^afe^’own 
pow'ci’s, or tj^ose duties which, as man, it is incumbent on-^him to 
perform,” * “ Be assure<l,’* answered Euthedpmus, 
instruction from the lips of the wise Athenian, “ that^I am now fully 
convinced of the excellence of the precept whiclf bids us know 
ovnsKLYES $ but from Mhat point shall thj^uihu^ctbiilf my »Socrato*>, 
on so imporlant an in<mity ? 'i’o h^fonn me of this is now wlxat 1 
hope from you,'* * 

The department of self*k^wledge to which this volume is devoted, 
is far from being the h^hest^nd most important section of this al^ 
interesting science. It stands iirst, JiOwev«i? own order, 

though it is the last to have acqun^^ the ^^tten^n to wlitcj^ it is ^ 
entitled ; — aliens and tigers, birds o^arifdisorlSB ^j^u ^d tummiiig- * 
birJis, having obtained xnooedenee. Butwa/gis nc^lo8g<jr d student 
merely, but a study likewise. An^ the Icienoe of hia eomple^^ 
nature is rewarding; itfc votasrios with results of the mosLhnporfflfd^,! 
character. 

YOU 1. 
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NAfLlIAT^ niSlOJRY OI MAN. 


I. — nrr- ^loorii uif IL iiomh or M\y. 

Tho fiist«'(iucb£iou -wludi u‘^u«lllJ oci'Xi^in Ktorcncc to any animal 
rV V(^r‘tab]e pioductlon whose iiattiril-tfislory we dcsi^il to stinh, 
as t > its^countij^its urogf.iphical nome. To what (oioiuj dots 
mut belone, ^ Is his i,< ojm iphical home oinon^ polar &in>ws or ni 
cquatoual plnns atni dost its* ot <iiiU he li\e only in tunprinlc 
*i(t^ions I Iu‘ cinswei Ms si^nilitaiit ami snpf 4 tHU'\e. The ’woiun 
Ins etmntiV. lie is physita'ly a ,ooainoj>ohte. It Fome coujitnes 
^rc more fa\ourablo to hi& giowtl/ and health, yet he can Ihiivt 
anjwluro. lie can live in the ntii'hboiuhood Of the pole, with its 
nun nionilis’ thukiuss , and on the cqnatoi, with its etpial day and 
night and ith Beoitlir ig ftun. flc can live on high moniitains and in 
deep valleys. tVdd, heat, moihViro, light or heavy air, aie, if not 
equaHj* bUiUible, stdl tndtnabli, find consistent with life and healthy 
action. 

The MtuaMous occupied hy tube's o{ men evtend as tai us the 
knewn surface of tlio earth. The (fricnlaiidcr and Esquuiiaux havo 
1 oat hecFjet ween 70 and SO dc?. noilU lat., and all Ameiu u is inha- 
bited even to Terra del Tuean, in a Umpciature whnh Irot/ts mer' 
<ur) in the theimometcr, and biaady in rooms with fucs in them, 
the JKsqiuinauic and others can go to the chase. Ihui Kniopein*, 
uctubtomed »o vtannei qUmates/ eau endure *-imilar cold, d lliey take 
< xouise enough, fjutchmen have winteied at N(»\a /cmbla in Tb d( g, 
nortl^Hniiij. , and though ftoinc of them p ihhed, those wlio wiic 
in goocFueaUH at liist and moved enough, with'stnod v‘he dieadlul 
eohl apparo Illy hoi n for thi * e rUines, seems 

to have bofii m^apablo of supporting; lor their journal stales tliat 
as sooti as the si/^j sinks beneath the horizon, the cold is so intense 
that the bear$» ar6 nsb loViger seen, and the white fo* alone braves 
the weather. Three Kussians llvgd between *'ix and seven years two 
degrtm faxthci north, in the land of the Poihted Mount ams—-fl>r 
such tlicnonie means --^piubergcvi. Englishmen hare wintered in 
sienilar latitudes of North America. 

Man can endure corJc^noijding degree of heat, The memi 
temperature of Si^ra^Ij<;ono is V t deg, Falunihcil. The On rmometer 
Is oAt ti* $eAi ait <3eg, Sn the shade, 

at some dwtapcVTrbm tht coast* Bnffon cites an instance of its being 
Veen ui U7i in the san/e region* The eotwtry to fho W'sst of the 
^ Besegt may be still hotter than Senegtl, from the ifToet of the 
W'hkh flare swept over the w^iolp oact of Its burning sands* 
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Humboldt observed a heat of UO deg» to 115 deg. in the Llanos, or 
deserts near the Orinoco, in SotHh America.* ^ 

Mal> has an eq^uul ponder of s}ipportlng varieties of atmospherical 
prossftirc. The ordinary p^^sttre of the air, at the ^eyel the sea, 
ajay be redkoaed at 32,S2^0s. for the whole surface of the body, 
supxH>sing the barometer at thirty inch'bs* If we Weh^ t^^ a height of 
12,000 feet, of which elevation extensive tracts, inhabited by 
thousands, are found in Sout*h America, the barometer stands at 
20i inches, and the pressure is 21,750 lbs. jJ'rench travellers lived 
three weeks at a height of 14,604 French feet, where the barometer 
stood at fifteen inches nine lines, *and the pressure must ^nsequatttly, 
have been 10,920 lbs. In tlie Peruviap territory extensive plains 
occur possessing an altitude of 9000 feet ; and three-fifths of Mexico, 
comprehending the interior provinces, present ^ surface of half a 
million of square miles, which ru!«s nearly level at aji elevation 
between 6000 and 8000 feet. The liamlct of AntUana, nearly'45,500 
fedPhbovc the level of the sea, is ontof the highest inhabite<l spots on 
the surface of our globe ; bpt Humboldt ascended Chimboraso to 
19,300 feet, and men have ascended in balloons beyond any point of 
elevation on the surface of the earthf and have consequently been 
exposed to a still more considerable diminution of the ordi^^iea^^ 
l>ressureof the atmosphere.* 

The pliancy of man, in his self-accommodation to such extremes,. 
Is all the more striking when contrasted with the tt&xvZw limits to 
which other animals to confined. Take the most tmthn^morjihous 
of them. Tlie whole trilje of monkeys are nearly inoludf^^^fthia 
the ttopieg >and no species has any considerable range, evc*f within 

* Ttie fallowing table exhibits some of the highest sUftudsft occupied by man, 
or Inched by him j— a 

_ • ♦ - 

Asoeuf of Gay X^msae at Paris* in 1804, being the greatest bright 

ever ttttsumbyaballoen ... ... ... 93,900 ' 

Greatest aUttufle attained by M. HamboMt, onCliimboraso, in 1820, 

fl4(bt of the Condor on the Andes ... ^1,000^ 

Mannridng, Pass, in HiniAlaya, crossed by Captain A. Gerai^, 

iwt^aps the highest inhabited spot on the globe ... ... 

Ukrm of Ajttisana* the higl^st Inhabit^ e^t on tlusAndes ... ... 1 

MUum temple, near the soW^ of tiie%^es 14,500 

Thtok woods ^ piiies and birch trees m thy Hi wgk|gajaih« lattf^r • 

ailafuintf aiai^riae V* ... » ... 17,ooo 

Elevathm of Quito, the behest city on the globe .. . ^<042 

Etevidhm of me city of Mexico ... ... 1 ... ... 0.000 

Elevaricnef ^aiita Fdde^Bagota ... ^ ... .- 8*727 

mgHeet Inhabited spot hr Enmpejhe Convent of St Berpavd* pn » . 

... 
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these boundaries. No species is common to the Old and New 
World ^ none, probably, Asia audi**Africa. The two moht man- 
like uidnkeys (Simia fciatyrus and Troglod^es), inhabiting ^mall 
districts of ^^annvegions, fu*e very inconsidl&r^le in number, and thus 
oi(br a strange contrast to the thousand nrtlAions of the humtoi species. 
**Th?y arc subject fe> num^oHs diseases/' says Dr, Lawrence, to 
'Whom -we are indebted for some of the preceding facts, “ lose all 
their vivacity, strength, and natural •character, and perish, aftei* 
^ 'Hngeriug in a niiserabio way, when removed from their native abodes. 
Anonraiig-outang brought toT^aiis yxesbr recovered the exposure to 
cold in cro^f‘ing the Pyrenees, and died at the age of fifteen months, 

> ii'itlx most oP\he viscera diseased and tuberculated. The monkeys 
in general exist with difficulty in temperate regions, and can propa- 
gatb only in \varm climates. Probably the species could not be 
continued hero, with all the aid of art, and it certainly could not be 
effected *if the animals were wdkh When they me introduced into 
the north (indeed, the greater 'part) of Europe, and oarefilK^y 
managed in their food, ttunperaturo, &.C., they die very quickly, and 
in almost ail cases of disease in the viscern, particularly the lungs/' 

The dj?g is the only exception to tlie law which ansigns to each 
animal a specific region or character of region for its home. We (for 
so man loves to'^gnify the dog) aceompanies man everywhere ; but, 
with all the protection and assistance afforded by his master, degene- 
rates and undergoes reiparkableP changes, both of bodily structure 

> and of otlier propei<iies, in very warm and very cold regions. 

Thc-iijy^perioxity of man in these respects isfiot lo be ascribed to the 
superior inventiveness of his mind, and the superior artistjp power of 
his ha nd. T n these hCpOw^s much ;n furnishing him with a defence 
against the dangers which surround him in every land, and in 
carrying him safeiyAnd unscathed through tlie transition from one 
class of circumstances ptoMunother. But if he did not possess the 
niost enduring and flexible corporeal frame, Jhe could not be the 
inhabitant of all climates. ^ \ • 

; On cause of this universal s^-ada| 2 ]tation, Faley remarj^s^ 
**The humamanimal is the only one wteh'is naked, and the onJiy on© 
< Can elothc itself#, This i«t one of the properties whh^h renders 
m animal of all cUmates, m all seasons. He can adapt the 
wjafjttth ik %htpes#i(5C-4 coveriij^ to the temperature of his habita- 
Had ke b jShvborn,.with a ffeece upon his back, although he 
been comforted by its tvarmth in lugh latitudes, it would 
; %af ^ oj^med by its wcigkt and heat the species sprekd 
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The race of man, thus adapted to all climes, numbers nearly a 
thousand inilUons of individuals. This astctxishmg fact realizes the 
anciei^ figures, — as th\ sand by the sea-shore and as the stars of 
heaven. 

Thisf wide-spread race oT many members is distinguished an 
Immense number of varieties, — faet^vhich orij^natfe^, fp soon as it 
is observed, an attempt at classification, and which suggests many in- 
teresting and difficult problemil'. The subject of classification, with 
collateral topics, will occupy the reiminder %f this introductory 
chapter. 


srcTiox rr * — axcient classification. 

The first and most obvious classification^ which presents itself to 
one's mind is, that which is founded on cotovr. The existenJ^f a 
difSbhmce in colour is vei y ancient as we k^ow J&'oin sucli biblical 
language as that of Joremiah-j-“ Can the Ethiopian chang^his skin 
And still more from the surviving paintings of the Egyptiah pyramids 
and other Egyptian structures, where ite find the pure bla^ of the 
Xegro in contrast with the various ^ades of other tril^es which toofe 
part in the transactions that are recorded in them. Aristotle appears 
to have lestated the clapsificalion prevalent hi earlier and in Jiis owp 
times, when he tells us that the olier physaognoniifits ^cided of a 
person’s character bj the resemblance of hJs foStures to “those 
of nations who differ in il^earance and manners, as the Egyptians, 
Thraciaus„a^d Scythians," “As these races, or rather their chlSracter- 
istics, must be considered as compured to one aiiothcr, as 

fiom a type or standard, they variously diffbr — which? doubtless, was 
the Grecian form — we have here a division of mankiffd into four dis- 
*tinct classes, or rac<JS, as We now call them.^ 

By the Egyptians, Aristotle evi4pntly means the Negro race. It 
were inijmssible to dverlook this race in speaking of the varieties of 
men {* mid, in another passggp, Aristotle confounds the Egyptian and 
Negro, when ho says — That persons who arc very dark are alto 
timid, being referred to the Egypl^aimand Etfflopian race," Again 
he says, that tlie Egyptians and Etjppians^hgjg^crookcd and 
distorted feet, from the same cau^ivhich gTveff^Jjrfjjtr both woolly 
ha^*-*that is, the heat of their climate. 

But wciu the ancient Egyptians really Negroes, or so eonfototned t<r ^ 
the Kegro typo that tlfb two could be confiiunded together ^ 
classical miters were eviv%iiitl;^of this opinion, KcroAtns,;^»|»e^ng 
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of the Colchi, says they are proved to be dcseendants of the Egyptians, 
•* because they are black and woolly-headed.” But all the monumental 
ismains of the Egyptians themselves are op|a>8ed to this theory: The 
bodies of She natives are painted of a tawny colour, with long 
f o^ng hair, while we often see the Negroes represented beside them 
by a j€t-h|ac]|5L'col<5br, frizzled hair, and perfect negro feaMres, such 
as they possess at this day. Besides, the skulls of Egyptian mummies, 
according to Lawrence, invariably have the European form, without 
a trace of the Negro faape. As to the hair, a French auUior describes 
, the hair of a mummy. openeJ undo** his direction, thus **The hair 
^ black, ;ji’^cll set, long, and divi&ed into knots tucked up over the 
head.” The most probab^i solution of this difficulty is, that Egypt 
Tjas the coimtry where the Greeks saw the inhabitants of interior 
Africa, many of vrlfom were doubtless settled there, or served in the 
army as tributaries or pnovinchils ; and thus they came to be con* 
fbup^^'Iid with the Country where* alone the Greek writers knew them, 
and were considqyed a^part of thif indigenous population . Thus fhheh 
is certain iHat, by the Egyptian variety Aristotle means the black or 
^egtoraoe.^ 

By the Scythians there caif be no doubt that Aristotle meant the 
Germanic tribes, which were found at that time scattered over the 
whole of Scythia. The Scythia of that age was not contined to 
jN’orth^n Asia, but compr^ended all the country north of Thrace. 
Ovid, who^watf ieadled« in Scyfiiia, describes the people among whom 
he lived as "having yellow or light*coloured ^air. And Herodotus 
clearly <«4iatingui6hes two races as occupying the wido regions of 
Asiatid^Scythia, corresponding to the Germanic and the^l/)ngoh Tlie 
fonnaoT^NIit^dt^uibes great f^nd numerous nation, with eyes 

exceedingly bide, and rod hair.” And these arc the characteristics 
ascribed by the Ancients to the Germanic nations* An ancient writer 
on physiogneflnyr ps*c»fe5ring to follow Aristdtie, speaks of the 
Scythians and Ethiopians as of the extremes «)f the humaii race. And 
a variety of errcumstances coincide in the ooncldsion that this socond 
member of the classification befoxe u$ is f^ \y& reforred to the 
. UK Teutonic races, whose light hair, blue eyes, and white compl^otis, 
/ ;^tinguished tlwx fVte the %e^ nearly as much as did the woolly 

f The enuT^irated by Aristotle consists of the 

f Jt^arhlng obvious consideration that our author must 

on the Comneotij^n betwovn ficionce and Religion ^ 
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have referred to a people whose characteristics of fonn and feature 
separated them from all othcrs*.that he uain^d, we can find no nation 
but the Mongol to occuoy this position. The classification is bounded 
professedly on differenc^pf colour. Now on this swibjec^ an ancient 
writer sa>*$ — **lf, by the wxod infittonce of the stars, the characters 
and ODaiplexions of men are distribute, and <f the comse the 
heavenly bodies, by a certain kind of artful painting, forms the liiiea- 
ineuts of niortal bodies— that is, if the moon makes men white, Mars 
red, and fiaturn black — how comes it that in# Ethiopia all are bora . 
black, in Oermaiiy white, and in Tlfl^acc red?** By this it would 
appear that the copper or olive Colour w'as the characteristic of thd, 
Tliracian family, and, consequently, that it corresponded to wlmt w5 
now should call the Mongol ra?e. Otffer circumstances indi<iate a 
relationship between the Tliracians or tribes ofc the olive or copjlbr- 
coloured race which were found among them, with the race now 
occupying northern and central Asia. * ♦ V 

^i^his classification, founded on tlJfe prevalent complexion iu dilWcnt 
parts of tho world, is still popular and conventional one. Men 
speak familiarly, as if the human race were divided like the earth into 
tlneo zones, the very white occupying the colder regions, ♦he black 
possessing the torrid, and the fair the temperate region. It is M*t!U 
known, however, thot the intemodiate shades of* colour ore so 
numerous, and merge so into one another, like the colours of tlic 
rainbow', os to render scientific accuracy imj^psslble 


snerroN- iii.— prick aui^*s complexic^at* . 

It will make some portions of our future deseriptidhs and discussions 
more intolligible» df we present here to the,rejfdc» Dr, Prichard*a 
division of the complexions of mankind into three classes, distin-* . 
guiahed by the col(9ur of the eyes and hair. 

I. The or m^anocomous variety, characterised by black 

dr very dark hair. * 

ThS 3£t^h»us variety, dUtii)|ui^ed by yiilow or ,wbat is termed 
red or light brown hair, and by eym of a ^lue o r other %ht colour. , 
The is, in persons of this demptllon, * • 

She variety. IndiTlduala of hunamf kind who belong 
to this class are termed Albinos. 'JQbLelr dStfnguisMng chsmters Mro 
a red hue of the iris ;atlie hair is usually either white,, or of' a p|Je of ; 
cream colour, its textur»beli% peculiarly and 
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flax; the pkin very light and fair, and easily reddened and blistered 
on exposuie to the sun. ^ 

The variety forms by fur the most numerous ciu^s of 

mankind. , it is «the complexion gehcisvlly^5^e valent, except in some 
particular countries (chiefly in the nortffci'n regions of Europe and 
Abi%, where raf es (ff the xanllious variety have multiplied), and it 
may be^ lo5ke*d upon, Br. Prichard considers, :is the original and 
jiaturul compb’^cion of the human 8;^des. It comproVicnds many 
varieth's in the textuw? of the hair, and the hue, of the skin varies 
liom a deep black to a mutn lighter or more dilute shade. The 
dusky hue is comhiiicd in some nations with a mixture of red, in 
^iiflers with% tinge of yellow. The former are the copper-coloured 
nations of America and Afrfca ; the lattor, the oliVe- coloured races of 
ASiii. In the deepnifss or intensity of colour we find every shade or 
gradation, from the black of the Senegal Negro, or the deep olive 
and ah^nost jet bltek of^the klalabiirs and some other nations of 
IndiC to ibe light olive of the northern Hindoos, From that'^'e 
still trace every "variety of shade among the l^ersians and other 
Asiatics to. the complexion of the sw'ailhy Spaniaids, or of black- 
haired liluropcans in general. « 

«Of the kmom variety example^ have been noticed in almost all 
countiics. In Buvopc Albinos are by no means infrequent —their hair 
sometimes ns white as that of old age, at others of a cream colour, 
flawing ih lortg straight l;^uiidles 6f soft silky texture, which lllumeii- 
bach compai\>s to ♦goat’s wool. 'They are found, Ukewi-e, as we 
shall have occasion to remark hereafter, a-ven in Africa, where the 
white Nggroes have coarse tvoolly hair of a white colour, ^ 

The jcanth y^a variety, has been s^lBcicntly described. It passes 
insensiblyTnto th3 others ; it tvould be diflicult to determine whttlier 
some individuals lifelong to it or to the melanous. And again, the 
characters of th<j ssuntjfou?. variety are in some instances intermixed 
with, or pass into, those of the Albino by ixitermediate gradations. It 
is in the temperately cold regions of Europe and' Asia that this va- 


vioty chiefly prevails, and it is in some insta^ices the general character 
of whole, tiilxjs. It is not uncommon to find it prevailing in high 
?5(iou»t4«nou8 tracto* whjjc.in n^ghbouring low countries it gives 
pioee to the meiahous variety, ^nd it is a fact of which wo shall 
to rflakt npich^^l^n subseS^ent discussions, that this variety 
k^iriings tip bht of ?v^ryhtock-haired race, not excepting tho Negro 
among whom, bpth in their native climate and in 
fcdtcr plAe0 jto which they have been transforted, it frequently 
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SECTION IV, — camper's classixAcaiiox. 

A better and safer princl^e ofrclassification will be ftund in t)io form 
and sissc ot tSic skull. The German, Camper, tvas the 'first to dcAisj^ 
rale by which the heads of diifcicnt naTiops miglif bennutuaHy e<3Sn- 
pared, so as to give definite and chapictcristic results. This rule 
consists in ascertaining what is^called the fixdal line, or determining 
the amount of the facial angle, liCt the skull \icwod in profile, 
and a line drawn from the entrapee of the ear to the bajS'C of the 
nostrils ; then let a second line He drawn from the most promyi^^t 
point of the forehead to the exticme border of the uppcifjaw, l"he 
angle formed at the intersection of these t'S'o lines is the facial angle ; 
and the measure of this angle, or, in other words, the inclination df 
the line from the brow to the jaw, jOarme, in Camper's system, the 
specific characteristic of each human family. • ♦ \ 

It is only in man that the face is placed perpendicularly under *tho 
front of the cr.inium; hence the angle formed oet when line and 

tiie horizontal one drawn from the nostril to the ear is mobi open, or 
approaches most nearly to a right angle#n the human subject. •* The 
face of animals is placed in front of the cranium instead of under it % 
that cavity is so diminished in size that its aiitcfior-oxpanded 
))oition, or forehead, is soon lost as yve recede from man. Hence the 
l.icial line is oblique, and the facial a#igle is ^cute; <indjit HecomeS 
more and more so as yvo descend in the scale froirA man.' In several 
biuls, most reptiles af!id fiilxes, it is lost altogether, as the cniutum 
and face are/ompletely on a level, and form parts of one hoyzoatal 
bne. The Idea of stupidity is assqpiated, even the vulgjir, Aviihtlic 
rlongation of the snout, which necchsarily lowers th« facial line, or 
renders it more oblique; hence the crane and snipe ha^o become 
proverbial. On tho*contrary, when llic facial l^e k elevated by any 
cause which does not iqjzrease the capacity of the cranium, as in the 
clepliant and owl, by the cells wfiich separate the two tables, the 
animal acquires a particuls^ air of intelligence, and gains the credit 
of qualities which he does Hot in reality possess. Hense the latter 
animal has been selected as the cmbl^ of goddess of wrisdonr; 
and the former is distinguished iX me Malay language by a name 
which indicates an Q|>inion that he tSM mop m Ifls most* 

distinguishing characteristic, the possession of leason.V 
It appears that the facial angle in tho baSoon approaching nearest 
the human shape is #about 58 deg. In the human st^Ject it ^ 
Varies from 65 deg. to 6% degrees, speaking of the ajjittft, fbr 



m^smm about 70 de^^aaa Eurojtean the i^verag© is about »0 
fM«g« IHif Gf^oial^sYt abow that the ancteata were 

aequata^ tHilb Ih* general fact that an elevated fade! angle 
i^dlcat^ adwicemi^ht and nobleness. In the re^teaen- 

j and others, they increased it to 90 deg. ; and 

their heroes andegodar they have still furtiier' 
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exaggerated the human and reduced the animal characterLstics, giving 
them an angle of 100 deg., thus.j)ttshing the facial line beyond ili,? 



perpendicular, and extending the forehead over the face* *‘It is 
certain,” saya Camper, ** no such hiad wa^ever aawjt yith*; and 1 
cannot conceive any suoff should have occurred Among the Greeks^ 
since neither the Egyptians, nor the Persians, nor the Greeks them* 
selves, eveai*cxhibit such a formation on their medals, when the^karo 
representing the portrait of anyweal charaetejg, Hence^tlie ancient 
model of beauty does not exist in nature, but is a thing of imaginary 
creation— it is what Winklemann calls ^eau • 

The practical ay^licaUon of this facial is, however, 

much less extensively useful important than Camper Imd 
imagined. ** It mbrely affords (to use the words of an &gll^h 
physiologist) a sttikingt general view of the great characteristic 
difference between man and some animals, without indicating to us 
the dit'Crsities of the humon sp|cic^ itself, ,fmd much less those^of 
animals* In mimy of the latter, xndcedf it does not measure the 
prominence of the brain, but tha^^jlpf the sr flose. 1% 

mm and the quadrumanous animals the sbmsee» ax<A iiicjciin«lderable ; , 
but in the carnivora, the pig kind, some rwinants, and |^icnlar)y 
in the elephant, they are very large, and rake facial Jinc to 
degree far beyond what Jdie cinvexity of the brain ' 
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Camper liim self ‘ulmitted a great vagueness in fixing the ojigin erf 
\ is lines, and his s vstem of measurement is totally inapplicable to 
those fathilicfe or races whose most marked cUhUncti\e corsists in 
the breadOi of the skull, rather thai^ injj?e projection of its upper 


snenoN V.— crAssiriOATiON. 

We owe to Blumenbach sys^jm of claKsifieation which is now 
almost universally followed, and tttfe princijrles on. which it is founded. 
If is deteriuined primarily by the form of the crtiniura, and secondarily 
by the colour of the hair, Ain, nn^ iris. This aj'^stem is very easily 
ttuderstood. The folloAving popular statement of it by an able w'riter 
will make it quite intelligible 

Tim head or skull, when viewed from above, presents more or less 
an tfval form, smoothly rounded at the back, but rourjh and less 



* Caucasian^ Negro. 

, iu IVont, in coi^quendfe ot the bones of the face, If we 

shd!l^e th&t project in different degrees, and 
, bo divided fato^hreemortions— first, the forehead, wHicb tnaybe ^ 

cxif. le$is di^ptct^od f tSon thejxoncs of the nose ; and below tlieso - 
^he witJi thejh rospeotive teeth. Partieiilltr attention, loo, mu|A , 
tli^ gltifcimejr 5n which the mSar, or cheek bones, are con^ 
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nccted with the temporal, or bones at the ears, by means of an arch 
called the zygoma, so formed aa to allow strong mu&elcs to pass 
under it. and be afRxed to the lower jaw, * 

Now lUnmeabacVs rulA^on^lfe precisely in viewhig th? skull in 
this manner.* He places it it} its natural position upon a table, ai^ 
then looks upon it from above and behind, and the Relative forms and 
proportions of the parts thus visible gives him what^he calls the 
verticil lule, or /torma verttealie, Following this, ho divides the 
entire human race into tliree principal families, whh tw'o intermediate 
ones. The three leading divisions ]^6 cal!^ the CaucaHian, or central ; 
secondly, the Etliiopian i and thudly, the Mongul ; -*the two 
varieties. In the Caucasian, or, ns others have called it, the I^assian 
variety, the general form of the slCuU is ifiorc symmetrical, and the 
zygomatic arches enter into the general putUns, and the cheek 
and jaw-bones are concealed entirely by the greater prominence of 
the forolieud. From this type the •other two depart in opi'.>site 
directions, the Negro by its greater lengtli and narrowness, tlie 
Mongul by its excessive breadth. In the Negro's Skull see the 



Mongal ^ ^ 

remarkable lateral eompreasion of the part •If'ch^skuy, By iV'hich 

tlte lirches aforesaid, though themsol^ei much yet come td^ 

nmh beyond it, and the lower pfrt of the face 
much beyond^ the upper? jSid not only tho'Chicek hdWefi|i 
‘ whole of the jaw, ai^i erm the teeth, are riiibikjifroi^ 
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The general surface of the skull is also remarkably clongatul and 
cenupressed. , 

Tlid Moiigul cranium is distinguished by the cxlfaordinaiy bicadth 
of its firort, in nhich the z^-gomatic ttf'chjl^completely detached from 
the gcneial ctrcunifcroncc ; not so mueli^s in the Kogr(>, on aorount 
ol utiy deprcs‘'ion hi this, a^s fiom the enormous latci,d pi<»»mnonce 
of the (heek-boncB, which, being at the same turn* tlat, gi\(' the 
peculiar cx]irs ‘-sion of the Mongal iafe. The iurohead, too, m much 
deple^^^Ml, uul the ippor jaw protuberant, so as to bo \isihle when 
s n wtd m the vortical directflm* , 

Between the (^auca^an variety •and each ol the tw'o olluisis an 
mJennediuto class, possessing, to a certain degree, the clistim tives of 
the cvticmop, and fonniAg a tra^lsltion from the ccntio to them. 
That between the /Caucasian and Negro families is the Malay ; the 
link bctw’oen the former and the Mougnl is the American \ariety. 

Bey ides this great and primarj* ehaia( tonstic, there uiootlnisof 
a i^condary, though not loss diikuiguinhable, ntdnro : the^ consist in 
the coniiib^xion,' hair* and <‘yos, of tlic diilcn^nt races, BnchaidV 
tla&hificatton and description of wdiich has alnad> been gnen. The 
tbiee principal families aie dii tinguished by as many diffew nt ctilotirfi ; 
ftbe Caucasian by white, the Nt^ru by bl*u*k, nid the M )ngul by tlic 
olh c or y< llv/»v complexion ; the imcrinedmte laceshnio also inter- 
mediate huea, the Americans being copper-cobiured, and the Malays 
'tawny'. 


hEcaox M, — Rissrj r or nm wrNiuc u'h rnivniiT^r. 

t)n BlumcnlMcVa principle the nations oi the caith may Ic das- 
d as in the following tables. 

1. Thl C'A{rvMA^ 3UCB includes the following families 
1, The Caucasian* (Broper) family". 

'fhe Oeltic family. 

;k The Germanic or TcutoW famdy. 
t. The ^homiuc family. 

Tht/liibyanVanfily. 

\ 7 . JheJ tiindostws family. 

^ TUi« raoc derives itS name iVom tl.c mountainous regions of 
Oaneasus, between the Black S&a and the Caspian. The CauesBians 
7*ri4pet are Vij)Sined to the valleys amVmovjptains of Caucasus. Tho 
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leading features of this race arc a nutnrally fair and beautiful skin, 
euscci^tiblc of many tints ; skull, .large and o^jalt having the an tenor 
portion ^nely fortfied, full, and elevated j hair of various ct»Iour.^, fine, 
long, and cuihng; face, ih^jjroportJon to the head, s^jall, *4 an oval 
form ; fctttu»eh, well-proporuoned ; the jiasal bones Avis arched, 
cliln foil, and the teeth vertical. 

II. The Moxoot-ivi? Race includes 

1 . The Chinese family. 

2. The Indo-Ch^iese?ttmily. 

3. The Polar family, 

4. The Mongol'Tartar family. 

5. The Turkislf family.* 

A sallow, olive«coloured skin, drawn tightly over the cheek-bones, 
like parchment, ** ahva^'S sufficientlv’light (says Dr. Piichard) to 
show a blush, and in the far North c^cidedly florid*; '* hair, remavk- 
ably long and straight, and of a dark colour > cither beardless, ou 
where aboard makes its appearance, remarkably thin ; iiosefj broad ana 
short ; oy(‘S, black and placed obliquely ; eyebrows, ar^ihed and 
linear ; skull, oblong-oval, a little flattei^ed at the sides, and a low, 
receding forehead, are the prevailing physical traits pf this great 
family, The Arctic regions seem exclusively possessed by iho 
Mongolian race, which, besides, is dill^ed thiFOUgh a greater variety, 
of climates than any other, and o\er afar larger area,Tnciuding half 
of Asia. ’ * ^ 

III. This Ethjoptax Race includes 

1. The Negro fafhily. 

2. The Oaflrarian family* 

3. The Hottentot family. 

4. The Australian family. 

5. Th<?Alfonan ffimily, 

0. ihe Occanic-Negro family. 

The Ibaiurca of the Negr^ilte more oi^ less fanuliar, Eyes, large ; 
lips, thick ; complexion, black ; hair, black and^ ^yoolly ; nose, broad’ 
and flat; cheek-bones, prominent ; ^un, long and narrow; fotehead, 
low; jaws, p^jecting; chin, small. ^ The E^u,:iilin race %pfear to 
hihabit about one»*h6lfof Africa; excluding, the* table-land of 

the noythem and southern ext^mes of Atfjrssinia, it oceupii^ all ^ 
the more fertile and tenyeratc parts of the Cemtanent^ , 
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IV, Tiiy. MvLA'i liAun includes:-— 

1. *Tlio Malay fanulj', 

2. The Polynesian fariuly. 

The d>mp,lexion of the Malay a icidLU hair, 

‘k, coarse, an<j^ lank; tho eyelids are drawn obliquely upwards 
at the oufC‘-,v'«nglea ; tho ■,-'kull is pquare, and the forehead low; 
there is, also, a tendency to* a peculiar prolongation and pvojec'tieu 
of tho uppur jaw-bone. In the Malay race these is a singular 
diversity of btaturo? Somc^ tribes of the l^oljnesian family aio of 
a higher stature than the rest of^mankind, but the Mabs) inhabi- 
twnJb: oi 4,ljie Indo-Chinese countries fall decidedly below the general 
average, 

% V, The Ameiuc^n Hack includes: — 

1, The American family. 

I* 2. Th.e Toltic-an family. 

''jfhc principctl features in this^'faniily are — a brown coinplcxiou; 

. Itmg, lan3fc< hair ; scanty beard ; blank, sunken eyes ; tumid and 
compressed lips; mouth, large; nose, large and aquiline; skull, 
small, wide from side, promirtjnt at the vertex, occiput flat. 


/ECTTOX TIT.— nu. ^tORTOX'S MEASUllEMKMS. 

In comjol’tion with this classification of mankind, the follow ing 
table, submitted by Dr, Morton to the Acr.demy of Natural Sciences 
ofTf uIfaiielphia, showing the size of the bruin in cubic 'inches, as 
obtained the infernal measui^ment of 62,1 crania of various 

races and families of man, will be interesting : — 
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HACKS AND FAMILIES. 

1. J 

« 

MOl>£RN CAVCASf.W • 

Vi-fJ/om** yumU^. 

Oerni^^ns 

English .•... 

Awglo-AincM'icaiM 

Pt'hvsyk Ffimilff, \ 

Peritiang r 

Armenians I 

CircatjsiftUM ) 

Celtic Family. I 

Native} Irish | 

•‘Imhstantc Family. \ 

Bengalese, &e * f 

SemUic Family. \ 

Arabs j 

Filotk FamUy. \ 

Fellahs ) 

ANCITEWT CAl'i'ASIAM GrOUP. * 

r Peltuiyie Inmuly \ 

"2 I I Grasco- Egyptians,.,.* | 

E B Nilotic Ftmtly, > 

^Egyptians ) 

Movgouan Gnoup. 

Ckiiicite Family • 


Kai^ay Group. 


MiAiman Fttymly . . 

Fairly . 


AacBBicAR Group. 

TdlheanFan^, 

Feniriaiu 

H«xlc«ns* A* 

Irp4|twig 

Lanapa. 

Chcp^ee#*..* 

Sliodio|ie« 


Kboho Groihr* 


4^W(Mn 

AnwY^mnAom Ffagr^.* . * . . 
FmiUy n 
Ayhiim * 

AttstraUana..^* 
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Among the facts elicited by Uiis statement, the following are men- 
tione<l by Dr. Morton*;— 

1. The Teutonic, or German race, embracing, ai it does, Oie Anglo- 
l^axonff, Anglo- Americans^ AngJ^rish, &c., possess the largest 
. ^ braiii of any other people. * 

‘ 2. Thq.K^tions^having tlwf smallest heads are the ancient Peruvians* 
and Australians, 

3. The barbarous tribes of Amcn<J!ft possess a much larger brain than 

the demi-ci’^ilizod Peruvians or Mexicans. 

4, The ancigiit Dgyptianf, wh(;^c civiliMtioii antedates that of all 
, g|her people, and whose dbuntryhas been justly called “the 

cradle of the aits and sciences/* have the least-sixed brain of 
any Caucasian natiJm, excej^t the Hindoos ; for the smSll number 
of Shemitia heads vrtll hardly permit them to be admitted into 
the comparison. 

^ 6. The Negro ^brain is nine chbie inches less Uian the Teutonic, and 
three eubic inches largct than the ancient Egyptian, 
d. ThQ»,?,r.iges*t bram in the scries is /hat of a Dutch gentleman, and 
gives 114 cubic inches. The smallest head is an old Peruvian, 
of 58 cubic inches ^ and the difference between these two 
extremes k no less than *56 cubic inches, 

7. The bfatn of the Australian and Hottentot fall far below the 
Negro, and measures precisely the same as the ancient Peru- 
vi^i. 


SECTION VIII.— ONE OENVS AND ONE SPECIES. 

Having, by means of scientific classihcation, reduced the various 
human familifs to five, the further question has to be determined---' 
May they bp reduced to one } Is the followiiyj* a correct zoological 
statement * 

ezNus. srECise. 

.1. OauQiuiiin. 

I ‘i* 

Homo. Homo. < a. 

f 4. Malayaii. 

' Amsrican. 

\ quei^oni it is necessary that we understand 

of animals, or a tribe of plants, marked by any 
el Btmetuze whim from one gmieration to another have « 
and undeviatit^g, a specka ; and two races 
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.ire de^onbcdas spocifically dislmet, if they are distiJi^?uii*hed fiom 
one aixotlior by somt^poculiaiitics Which the onc^oannot bo snpp(^sed 
10 111 VC anpiii, b the othc]: to have, been deprived of by anv np.^ja 
non id plivHieal ( nines with we aie acquainted ; so tha? uiidtr 

Ihe term * * jre eosnpiised all thoae uaimals whjch aro suppo&e(]^ 
to hav« ausen, in the first histanie, from a single pair, 'jfl, i,»acLoid- 
ni" to Dr. Piicluid, is the aense in whicl^ speaking zoologically, the 
word species hxs been comprelicnrfed by all writers on the different 
depai tnionts of natural Iiiatory. ^ 

Genm . — There are several spocits which so resemble each another a4» 
to suggest the idea of some leui lelation between them. “ I'ie^oasc, » 
llio ass, the zebra, and others of ihc^horse kijid, are examples of this 
remark ; the different speeioe of cleiihant is anotliei ; and a tlurd is , 
luriiished by the oral kinds of oxon^buffalocs, blsons, and so on, 
all belonging to tlie ox genus, and hoarinft a striking rcscmblancp to 
each other/' As we are aware of uo^physicdl causes which coul^ 
haie operated yo as to produce these tlifferences sJrAjuie wlurh 
exist between the several 8]>eciet of one genus, it h conchWUd th.it 
they onginally sprang from different individuals. A genus*, eonbC* 
quenlly, is a i olloction of eeveial species on% principle of resemblance ; 
and it may comprise a greater or less number of species, accotthng to 
the peculiar viewn of the naturalist. 

In natural histor)', varieties} aro those divctsllies in indi- 
viduals and their progeny whwdi are obsul'vod to lake pla^e within the 
limits of npceics. They bro produced often by tin* operation of exter- 
nal cttuscb. They arc oftejP tongemtal, Jinsiug from tho mixture oi 
brood, or the ^ult of agencies which are independent of such 
and are little understood. Varieticsb are dxbtingimshed tioi% spi'cies 
by the ciicumstanco that they are not original or prftnordial, but 
have arisen within the limits of a parriculai stock or racl. 

lAe zoological question (and thercader does rfot Uieeif to be rcmmdetl 
that tho subject has oth«r and more .important aspects) is, whether 
the Caucasian, Mongolian^ Hthiopiati, and other families, arcvarietios 
of one species, or whether tJiy coustitut© distinct siiocies. If they 
OQDStitttte one speeies* the further question remains, wlmihcr any „ 
other species (the Simia, or monkey t^jlbcf for exaolple) belong« to the 
same genus* , 

Stories of mm w^Jh tails wore once rife cihd HcpdSSfed by 

Vlteious authors, they were dofendua and patronised by Loid Mon- 
boddo, whoso learning was lonsecratcd^othe noble purpose of proving 
that mam is a brute, only cfviUzed and reilned. Bu*" tlie existpoee of a 
tnl!! iifi man, we ai'o told bjkani^omists, would be quitednconsistgU.t' 
' c2 
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•with all the rest of his sti’ucture, and more particularly with all the 
arrangetnonts both o,£ the hard and soft parts coipposing or contained 
in tlie pelvis. And what will bo more satisfactory to tWse whose 
knowledge d6e8 not enable thein ta ajjji^^ciate this argument, all the 
on this subject are unauthcnticatcd. Those whb hav(f spoken 
of the tivTc<i hien do so, from their owm observation, but from the 
information of others ; while they who pretend to have had ocular 
testimony of tlie hict, mention it ift such a manner, and with such 
circumstance®, as*' obviously to destroy their own credit; and they 
differ most widely from each other, even when speaking of the same 
t>Qg*r> kY.^ ^ Again, the most intehigent and accurate travellers, in 
d(‘scribiiig the same people, either make no rocution of the prodigy, or 
eUc characterise it as a pur© Action, Blumenbach succeeded in 
tracing to its source the engraved representation of a man with a tail, 
and in proving that it was originally the figure of a monkey, trans- 
mitted from oiTe author to ahothcr, and humanised a little at each 
step. in versioh of Jluffon, took a plate from the 

•‘AmawvtSii^s’^of Linnaous, who took it from Aldrovadus, who took it 
from Gesner, who took it from a German description of the Holy 
Land, in which it represents a quadrumanous monkey, which, with 
other exotic animals, was seen in the journey. This quadrumanous 
Simla had*been gradually transformed by those who successively 
copied the engravings into a human two-handed being. Thus, instead 
of finding the existci^ce of axfy race of men with tails authenticated by 
credible ^Uncs/$>e8, there is no example even of a single family dis- 
playing such an anomaly.* 


SEdriON IX. — DISTINCTIVE PHTSIOXt CHAllACTBttS, 

The more^miftutn th% examination of man^s physical confmiaiiom 
the more complete is the etideqo© that he ia not of the same species 
with any other living being. The enumSieiition of two medical 
W^iiters on this sutjeOt may he given Jo^iUnstration, 

Man differs/* says Hr, Charles Md, **from every othw animah 
whatever the &mil|r in whieh^he Is classed and the colour of his 

Ida feedSK ailfi loi% ief^ey» hde pttbci||^»d slow .^wth . 

. In posiessiwg flip power of srnBCH; hoiail^ cojsimunion 
: , l#ow-men by wor^. 


* Lawrenm'i L^tarss> P* 
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3. In smoothness of skin ; no natural weapons of ofFcnco or de- 
fence. 

4. In the general fconformation of the body ;* the constructici\ cf 

the thighs, and legs ; the incurvation of thq sacrupi and 
08 coccygi*?, 

5. The erect posture y the adaptation of certain ^.us^lcs to thef^ 
suite ; the peculiar construction of tite feet ; the position of 
the eyes ; the possession two hands, beautifully and per* 
fectly constructed ; and in great strcngtl; of the thumb ia 
comparison with the monkey race, a 

6. Large proportion of the cetebriQ cavity to the face, and the else 

and weight of the brain in relation to the nerves which •'Spriffg 
from it. 

7. In having teeth all of the same length, the inferior incisors 
being approximated, 

8. No intermaxillary bone ; shortnei^s of the lower yiw. 

9. In the shape of the head ; the sitjiation of the forarncA mag-* 

num, and the articulation of the skull witl^the spi’l^column, 
by the middle of its basis^ and the absence of the liJ^Aciitum 
nuehm* 

10. Great development of the cerebral hemispheres, the greater 
number of mental faculties, intellectual and moral/*, 

** 1 recapitulate the characters of man,** says Dr* Lawrence, <*that 
the proofs of his constituting a distinct apd separate specieti may be 
brought together in one view 

1. Smoothness of the^kin^ and want of natural ofiensive W’eapons, 

or means of defence. * 

2, Erect stature ; to which Hie conformation of the body in gen^ffif; 
and that of the pelvis, lower lUnbs, and the^ muscles, '*in pax* 
licular, are accommodated. 

Incurvation of the sacrum and os coc<^is, anji consequent 
direction of the '^agma and urethra forward 
4. Articulation of the head nrlth the spiral column by the middle 
of its basis/and wm% of ligam^tum nuehss. 

8. X*o8eesskm of two handt:) and very perfect structure of the hand, 
6. ^eat proportion of the cranium (cetebrid cavity) to ’the iace 
(receptacles of the senses, and v«rgahs of mOslication). 

7i ^mrtness of j|^ lower jaw, and prominoncj»«(QCJts inentaljpor<* 
Hon. 

8. Want of the ifetermasLiUacry bone. 

9. Teeth all of equal length, and approximated : inferior mcisnrf 

perpendicular. 
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10. Great development of the cerebral hemUpheros. 

11. Great mass of brain in proportion to tlie size of the nerves con- 
^ nected with it.* 

12. Greater number and develt^ment of mental facultie^itf whether 
Mtclledtual or moral. 

Ij3. Speech. 

' 14. Capt'bility of inhabUiAg all climates and situutionai and of living 
on all kinds of food. . 

15. Slow growth ; long infancy ; "late puberty. 

14. MenstruatiuA ; exercise of the sexual functions not confined to 
particular seasons.*’ < 

* be observed that these dbtailed differences between man and 

all other animals are substantially identical. The force of their 
evidence will be fully ^preciatbd only by persons versed in com- 
parative anatomy. But the testimony of such persons may be 
accepted^ just as the testimony of astronomers is accepted by general 
unrcientififc readers, ^ 

There iss’^ie poii^ which slrikcs the most superficial reatier— the 
erect aUstime of man. But this attitude is not the result of any one 
part of* man’s conformation, and not possibly the result of accident ; 
the entire skeleton » from«4he bones of the toe and heel to those 
of the head, is fonned for it and for no other. It is not by cultiva- 
tion or by \lie elevating power of his mind that he walks eiect on two 
f0et| and uses his other two extremities as hands, but by the neces- 
sity of l\is fDrm. It is a fat:t that no people, no tribe, not even an 
individual in t healthy condition, has been* known to walk after the 
fashion of a quadruped. Even in thu lase* of those few individuals 
having been deserted in earliest childhood, have growm up as 
solitar^bwanderersiin woods, anj have been dignlfi^ed with the title oi 

wild men, nut one has been found who walked on '*all fours,*’ 
tHe wild boy, of whom an account will he found in the 
following pagt;S, jkb.^ as upright in his att4ude, and as invariably 
biped na nny other man; and the same repaark holds good of all the 
other authentic examples, <!» of the gistl described by Cbndamino> ^ 
man found in the and tho^boy met with .^reyron, 

and brought to X^aris soon alter the Bhvolutson, 

The most manIBte monkey— yhoi^ some authors would fain advance 
to human, dignityr^l^esentsleoB a resemblance than a contrast to man 
in neceij^itates his being a ^ped. The orang- 

oul^gt Simla!!, are ifeith^ bipeds no^uadrupeds ; they go 

hur on all fours. They have ho feet, properly so called, 
nre^ quadrumanous or fdhr-hsnded, and live chiufiy in trees, foi^ 
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which they arc admirably adapted by liaving prehensile members, 
InstrumentB for grasping or holding, on botli upper and lower 
extremities. Henc^ Cuvier has called them “ ^he climbers par exeeU 
leac^** They can hang by one fore or hind legt employing the re- 
maiiiing members in gatherij^g ftruit, or in other ofccl. Thbir tails 
are likewise made serviceable for securing their hold oif ttc branches, 
among which they find their food. It*is^ hardly neces^rry to oci^T 
that when Ave see monkeys walking erect, their attitude is the result 
of instruction and discipline, Tlfe delineations of the orang-outang 
and chimpanse, taken from th& life, shorij^how unbatural and incon- 
venient the erect posture is to them. And this is the result, not of 
imperfect education, but of physical arrangements in the minut^^j^itta« 
of their structure, which are incompatible with the orect altitude. 

It is very clear,'’ says an able writer, after a patient examination, 
of all the details of the comparative structure bf man and Ihc 
monkey, ** that the erect stature is not duly a necessary result of tho 
human structure, but also that it is *peculiat to nnm ; and that the 
differences in the form and arrongemWt of pai^fs deri^ from this 
Iburce only, are abundantly suilicient to distinguish ma^:4»by a wide 
interval from all other animals.'* 

If man alone stands erect, his outwaf d franmw'ork is the sign of 
his inward superiority. The conformity ef the mateiial to the * 
mental cannot be the result of accident. The one was evidently 
fashioned for the oilier. His mental faculties place hip at ^ w ide^ 
interval from all animals — ^an interval which, it has l>den*wdl said, 
im animal hitherto kzpwn to us can fill up, Tlie i^Jan-lifee monkey, 
the almost reasonable eti^haiit, Uie docile dog, the sagacious 
heaver, the«industiious bee, cannot be compared to him. 
ollthese instances is there any progress cithet in the iniividualor 
the species. With the operations of animals, who Always perform 
the same work in the very same maimer, the exScutioii of any 
individual being neither better nor worse tkan-*thit of any other'— 
in whom the individual,^ the end pf some months, is what ho will 
xmudu through life, * and the species, after a thousand years, just 
whet it was in the first years^contrast the results of human industry 
md invention, and the Iruits of that perfectibility which charac 
tearhses both the species and tho individual. ^ the intelligence of 
than the anknals have been subdued, tamccT, ai^^duccd to^avery; 
by his khouis Marshes have beep klraincdf rivers ^onfiiiea, their 
cataracts Aeed, fomts olcaiied, and the eiirth dUltirated. By his 
refiection time has been computed^ space measured, the cel^tia! ' 
motions recognized onJ represented, tho heavens and, the 
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rcmpated. He has r.ot merely executed, but has executed with tlw* 
utmost accuracy, the apparctitly impracticable tai-ks assigned by 
the jpoet (and much beside), 

** Go, wondrous creature I mount u kere science guides ; 

U’eigh air, mesNure earth, ahdValculate the tides;* 


eitcTiON X. — TUB rxrrv or the kace» 

Exc luding all meVnbers o^ what is usually called the “ inferior cre- 
ation" from the species man^ the question remains, whether all the 
tAari^fifl^sually regarded as human do really constitute one species ? 
And a question on which ^sueh mm as Cutier, Buffon, Blumenbach, 
^Lawrence, and Prichard, agree, on purely zoological and physio- 
logical grounds, •may well-nigh bo regarded as settled. ‘‘The 
peculiar characteristics of msCh appear to me," says Professor Blu- 
menbachy *‘so very stt'ong, that I not only deem him a distinct 
species, butr^hlso pi^t him intS a separate order by himself. 
physical *mim moral attributes placet him at a much greater dis- 
tance from all other orders of mammalia than those are from each 
other respectively. Order t Simanet; Genm^ homo; Species^ eingle^ 
‘ with several varieties, CAamc/ow— erect stature ; two hands, both 
approximated and of equal length; the inferior incisoi-s perpen- 
dicular; prominent chin ; rational; endowed with speech ; unaimed; 
defencelcsa," • • * 

Bnt the ‘further divseussion of the unity of, the species, and other 
questions^ must be jx^stponed till wc hat’^ taken n fuller suiTey of 
l^iC'lbany nations of mankind, with their historical affinities, their 
geographiwil relatiojGs, their physical characteristics, and thiir 
mental attribiftes. f^uch a survey, in additiem to its own interest, 
will lay the foiKidution, or furnish the data, for an ampler examina- 
tion of questions Svlstcli possess more than a sci^ntidc importance. 

Heanwhile it may be remarked that tlm supposition of more than 
^ one human species produces a greater dif&culty thah it seems tp 
removo^that is, to determine how t^tay species th^ ore. One 
J^Veach wtiter divides mankind into two species; another into 
eleven ; a third desAides no lessdhaa fifteen species ; while a fourth 
adds to this list n^jurefus sub-genera; a fifth declares that there 
f yM nolICBnmon elw'triL' otigin#£(n man, but an indefinite number of 
.separate creatfojis,*from which the races of man sprung—” conclusive 
^ proof of the facility with whicl^. fantastic visionaries can overstep the 
o^reason and of nature/* 
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HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE AcCQUiST? OE ALL 
NATIONS. 




fJHAPTKT? r. 


TUK KATIONS PF EtTItOPE. 

The liuropcan nations arc connected intimately with, the Asiatic. 
3.1ie barriers which would prevent ^Asiatics horn migrating into 
£uro|>c arc so easily 8urmount}^d that almost all otilhologists, what* 
ever may be their opinions on the unity of the race, hav»T!^i^roe(> t(i ^ 
consider Europe as hut a va^t colon}^ of Asiatics. The two great 
classes into which Prichard has divided the European nations «axe 
the Indo-European and the Alloi)hylian. Tlie Indo-Eurojpeau in- 
cludes the Hindoos, Persmns, anrf other Asiatic nations, besides 
those of Europe. The Allophylij^u (the term is derivl»d from two 
Greek words signifying olher and trBe) ^ those who do , 

not belong to the Indo-European, and %vho are not nct^iJfeatily of the 
same race. 


t.— THE miO-EUROPKAN RATIONS OF EtUOPE. 

SECTION t.“-TCHE*LITHrAVTAN. 

I I 

Of all the European languages the T.ithuanian is mat wij^icn most 
nearly approaches the Sanscrit, the great Indian tongue', w'hic ^ias.., 
genmlijpheen regarded as the parent or type of the Indo-European 
ian||kges. Along with the Tnthuanian ic imjjst fSke the Old 
Pr|pian and Lettish. The Litlmanian is still spoken by the 
peasantry of Lithuania, the Lettish by ibose Lettland and Kur^ 
land, and the Oltf Prussian W'as used in East^knd \test Prussia till 
the seventeenth centhry. A fevn books written in Old Prussian are 
atill extant, ai}d give us some idea of the language. 

It has been maintainethy one writer that these tribes were a mix- 
ture of Germans, Skvoniaaa, and Einns. Otjjers hold that they’Viro 
descended from the Germans ant Slavonian^ mily. There are many 
weighty considerations, however, indue?&peij|^ to belioj^ that tljp 
Pmsian, Lettish, and Lithuania^ people form a dis|xAct group. 

daftsical writers mention a tribe living on the coast of the Ealtjc 
to whom they give jthe name oLVenedi or Wonds.*' It lui^ beer^ 
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Bliown to be very probable tbat these Wends were different from the 
UothSf and 'n'c^e the ancestors of the Prussians. And farther, the 
religioi\ of the Prussiaha was in many respects (dngular. Tliey 
worshipped, besides other gods, a ti;iad consisting of PerkuncC#, who 
presided the*sky and thunder ; PcArifnpos, the god of fecundity, 
whom they represented as a ^oung man crowned with a chaplet 
maSo of splices of corn ; and Pikollos, who delighted in human 
misery, presided over death, and was hgured as a grcy^bcarded old 
man of ghastly hue. There was also among the Prussians an order 
of priests whose president w^ styled the Grin'c. This dignitary 
not only interfired in religious matjiers, but also acted the part of 
Jegislatsa^ind judge, Kings, nobleiH^ and common people, alike rc^* 
spected and obeyed him ; s^o that luj was aptly termed by the old 
chroniclers the pope of Uiose nations who owned his authority. He 
lived in a sacred place called Komowe, and by the mysterious 
secrecy of his solitpy life inspifed his followers with profound awe. 
His will w«s made known to *the people through priests and 
priestesses app^.it^d for that purpose. 


SECTION II.JtTHE SLAVOXIAK**. 

< 

Nearly allied* w) tJie Lithuanian group is the Slavonic, which, 
however,^ is ipuch moiee widely scattered and possessed of greater 
political importance, Tkc ancesWs of this race were the Scythians. 
This name was ofteA applied by the ancients to al]i those nations that 
dWiClt tnrthe North-East of Europe and Nofth of Asia. But, when 
usee), it designated a particular tribe of the Seolotva people 
Who came fnmi beyond the Caspian, and, driving out the CImmerii, 
settled down to tHe west of the Bon. The Scythians arc described as 
hkving scanty half, swollen bellies, and bloated bodies. They drank 
the milk of marks, brad in waggons or in huts made of skin, and 
wete fond of riding on horseback.. They woise very laay, and ex- 
tremely filthy in their habits. They worshipped the god of n'w 
the Rgure of a scimitars and in htapy physical fcaturt^* and>« 
habits, resembled Hie Mongols* Heuoe it has been iiUTerred that 
the Scythians belonged ^ that racr ; but resemblanoes in external 
and a few custom^ -^not sU^cient proof of identity of origin* 
ilba ScythA natiotuun tEj dffh oentury before CunisT were divided 
km three 1^anc!ie»<^th0 AgricuUSral, tk» Wandeniig, and the 

S >yd $eyHuanLS. The last were j^ler and more independent thau 
e of the tribes that suttOand<^ the S^rthiaus were 
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also of the same Block. The tiiost remarkable of these were the 
]3udini and Sa^romatfe. The'Budini wer^J a wandering trn}>e, and 
noticed os having red hair and blue eyes, Of the Sauromat® an 
ancicntY^riter has reraaikwl that it was the Scythian l^n^uagc tliat 
they »pak^, though they spoke it incorrectly frjm time immemorial. 
Their virgins used to ride on horseback^and in this wajf^ght agajist 
the enemy. This fact is regarded by some as an oKplanation of the 
celebrated story of tlie Amasidiis. ^ 

!From the fifth century to the first before the Christian era we hear 
nothing of the Scytliians. But^t is evident that during this interval 
great changes had taken place, lor w® find the“ Tarious difffet-Y. 

ently situated. The nations of Thrace had advanced beyond the 
Danube, and the Scoloti had been conquered by the Sarixiat®, whose 
name was applied to the whole region. The chbracter given to the 
Sarmat® is similar to that of the Scythians* They were very fond of 
riding oil horseback, and always brought into the field a numaious 
band of fleet horsemen. They livecl in waggons, pnf^tVere prone to 
laziness and flltliiiiess, • " • • 

We hear of the Slavonians for the first time in the reign of Jus- 


tinian, in the sixth century of the Citristian era. Long before this, 
however, they were called Wenda, a name which wo have seen 
originally designated the Lithuanian group, but* which was 
gradually extended to the nations who lived on the soi^th-egst co^t 
of the Baltic, inland to the Don. * The Germans* arill call these 
nations Wends. TWe Slavonians were then divid& into two tribes, 
the Antsc and the sJclat'ESli. These are thus described by a writer 
of the six^ century These nations — the Sclaveni and the 
are not ruled by one chief, but lire as of old, itider a popidar govern- 
iqent; and, therefore, their proceedings, both iif prosperity and 


adversity, are referred to public consultations. A I? common affairs, 


t>arbarous tnoes. 


n i 1 «. iPb wt%*t iiSw 


nqy aweu in^imseraoie caoms, crectea at con* 


aiderable distances *f!rofn each otlter, and not unfrequently change 


the places of their abod%^ When they go to war, most of them 
march against their enemies with little bucklers and dirts in thegr 


bands, and without breastplates^ Some of 4,7km have not even a 


coat or a cloak, and wear no covering but about their thighs ; 

and in tliis state come to battle with theirW^iari^« Both tribes^ 
have tbe same language, winch ^ extremely barbarous. Kor do 
they differ in any respect from each other in person ; they are all of 
remarkably gqpd stattire and powerltul. Their complexly and bgir 
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nrc neither wlnte nor yellow, nor entirely inclined to hlaek, but all 
of then* are somcwiiul i-ed-haired. They alpo live,^ like tho Mae* 
eagetie, in^a har^y manner, neglectful of comfort, and, like^sthem, 
arc always CoTcrod with a squalid fiUhnieSs* They arc by^no means 
erutf or malicious, >ut reseml^e the Huns in "their simple habits. 
In ancient times one name Vaa given both to the Antie and the 
Sclaveni/' *■ ^ 

Their religion was n^arked, in sothe measure, by the intelleehudity 
which was characteristic of fhe#the Indo-Buropcan tribes. Notwith- 
standing their polyth^m, they yet Jumrshipped one Supreme Being, 
•wffom flftflSy regarded as ruler and lord of all the others. The *• wide 
welkin ** was the only templQ fit for hjm, since the Slavonians deemed 
that men could hold no communication with him, hut they offered up 
their supplications to the inferior deities, to each of whom they 
believed particular (duties were assigned. They recognised, also, the 
principles df gi^d and evil, undei^ the deifications of the White-god 
and the Blaokj|/^# • 

The Sla\bmans of the present day maj be divided into two classes, 
the eastern 'and the western. The eastern would correspond to tlio 
and the western to the Selaveni, 

The eastern ,istem includes tho Windes, the Croats, the Servians, 
and the liussians. The Windes were the first of the Slavonians who 
became f equ^inted with letters. Their hatred to the Croats is very 
bitter. 

Those who speak the Servian language amount to about five mil- 
Uons, distributed through various provinS^ of the Austrian and 
TUrk^h dominions. The dialect is very similar to the Baiyssian-^so 
similar, iiidled, ^that tlft same Biblc%a8 used for a long time by both 
Servians and Kussians. It is sometimes called the ecclomaatical dialect 
of Bussia. The 1^erviaQS| and likewise the Croats, Iiave their hair 
and eyes black* anS afo of a dark compleaLion* ** 

The Eussinns were originally Scrmdinaviimsf who, under Burik, in 
A.n. d62, subdued some Slavonian and Tsehddiiih tribes. The 
language of tfie conquerors yielded to Slavonian, and their amt* 
paratively small number was soon lost sight of among the hordes of 
the vanquished. Thi name only has remained. About the end of 
to teutl^ntury ;a&ity was introduced ihto Busria by mem- 
Vrs of the Orqfk c5ttr5h, ahdrihe 0reeh has ever since been the 
^lablitod church df to country.* Many <rf to Russian peasantry, 
especially into north, have Hg^^tbrqwn or red.liair, and fair com- 
oml that too where to race is pure. ^ 
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The western stem of the Slavonians is composed of the Bohemians, 
tlie Poles# the Slovaks, and the Sorabians. ^ It was the lioman 
Catholk Church that introduced Christianity into these nations, 

J^oh^ia, which signifies the “ home of the a Celtic nation, 

came iatUi Ihe possession of the Slavoniahs in the j^ixth century. 
appellation which the Bohemians receive from the otfcer^lavouians is 
Tschechi, or ** the foremost,” referring to their local position. They 
had a fiouribhing literature a little after the^Beformation, but the 
country was so prostrated by the Thirty Years' War that it lost en- 
tirely its literary spirit, which, |ioweveT, has begun to revive. The 
Bohemians are a grave people, and far from being of a poetical ^urn'bf ; 
mind. Tlie other Slavonians complain oj them that they are destitute 
of enthusiasm. They are less efisputatious than the others, but have 
amongst them many very learned men. 

About ten millions speak the Poli^ language, ^of which there are 
two dialects. The name Pole is derived from a tribe of tltie Lechs, or 
“Pree-men,” by whom the country on the W^rtaipidliiflLe Vistula was 
occupied in the seventh cemury. It did not prevail iiK the tenth 
century. The complexions of the Poles vary much. * Tlxey are 
generally rather dark and w ell made, ' ^ 

The* Slovaks dwell in the north*west of Hungary, ^ey live in the 
mountainous parts, having been compelled by the mote energetic 
Magyars to flee there for refuge. They are said to be pf thQ middle 
size, strongly formed, and wirii flaxen heir aud a fairicomplexion. 

Many Slavonian tribes passed the Vistula and o^upied the coast of 
tlie Baltic, even to tte Hbe. There they remained for a long time in 
a very flourishing conditSon, but they continued in their barbarous 
hoathaaism, nmating all the attsmpts of Ohrfttions to cc^ivert them. 
The aoUvQ Oortnans, however, began to make infoads into their 
territories and build villages, until at length the German language 
and people gained sthe sskperimdty . Their language *has now com* 
pktely dtsappearod, egoept In I(t|patia, where the Slavonians that 
speak it bear the xultne Soiabiaiis. 

There has bean a great #|^ovement within these few years amongst 
the Slavonian nations, and it is abundantly manifest that they w^l 
anon act a more prominent part in the history ft the wmrld than they 
have Iritherto done.' Bussia, with its idea of Paiiblavism,^ 

fxr a*' kingdom endimeirig all the Skvdixiajt?^^, i^ sea'Sy to grasp* 
powers and lias iimy 'iadvantage^Qn its side calflulated to help it in 
exiten^g its influence* The fllavonlmis, who arc now under thf,« 
Austrian Govemmantf are begitming to feel their own* importa|;(pe 
* and to have an earnest ^rile for liberty. Hen o# Icarnlnjg and , 
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industry, and poets of no mean genius, have excited all their powers 
to rouse the people from tlieir barbarous state of ( gnoiance, and to 
fire tfiem with a lofty idea of nationality. Those Slavonian's, like- 
w'ise, whtf are urtder the Turkish power, are aw'akcning to a cjfniscious- 
1 less of their Veal state, though not so quickly as their ‘km^meii in 
Austria, sffeae 'the* press is^ strictly watched. Hut Ser\ ta has dune 
noble deeds already, and a nqble example has not beai without its 
effect on the other tribes of this r^co. '' 

The Slavonians ha‘\'t* more^good qualities than they generally get 
credit for. All allow that tlie Poloo arc a bravo nation ; but it is not 
tfP well^ know’ll that many of the oilier Slavonian tribes have shown 
* equal courage. They are also a very determinccU race. “ Vo other 
but God could bend our ire© spirits,” runs one of their popular 
choruses— “ and who know's whether God himself would not weary 
of the enterprise * 

The Shij'onian “language cleaVly belongs to the Indo-European 
olass» It rc%)aibles the Sanscrit in many points. Some scholars* 
from a partial study of the subject, have maintained that ‘the Latin 
was a dialect of it, others that the Greek w^as most nearly related to 
it, and others that it was a diUect of the German or of the Celtic— 
which is only a proof of the connexion that subsists between all the 
Indo-Europeifn languages. 


tECTIOX 111.— THE GEttMaHiC HACK, 

^tmMoving w'ostward from the SlavonianB, wc come to the jgreat race 
of the Oe:^ian3, which includes, also, the Swedes. Aecording to a 
tradition recorded in their songs, the Germanic tribes claimed as 
their founders tlie earth«born god Tuisco, and his son Mannus, Tliis 
Mannus had three* sqps, ^Vom whom were descended the tngmvones, 
die Hertniones, and the IstscTones, Kow, lyhatever be meant by 
the tradition with regard to the oni^n of the race^ it is almost certain 
shat there were three diatinct groups ^ the Germans, in some 
respects diShting from each other, whf bore the names we hftre 
^ntioned. To thea^ ^has to be i^ded a ^urth, the Hillevlones or 
Scandinavian Oe]ina^.^On examining the German dialects it is 
4tlbund tha^'thfre areiPm'lasses^f them marking out tribes that very 
nearly correspond «to these fotu« ancient group«h-the Old High 
iGerman, the JjQw German, the Go^c, and the Korse or Scandina* 
vian, A.delung, a celebrated |lnilologist, thmks that there is so 
tmRrked a ^fi<!gence betw*een the HightGeicmAn and the Low% that it ' 
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can be accounted^ fqr only on the supposition that those who 
them had been separated from each other before their migration from 
the Eastsy , * ' 

I)iiring^h 4 * first century of tJie ChriStlAn era, t^e CJonr^n natio^H 
CA>nsijite<fof a vast number of tribes^ whdbe>iiames it would bo tedious 
to mention. These tribes dificrod some^what from each other, owing 
in part to Iho features of the iiegions which they occupied. One 
trifee dwelt on the coast of the German Ocean, and, ever liablo to 
inundations, lived in wretched huts, subfeisting on the fishes Wduch 
were left behind by tlm sea, or i^hich tlxey caught with a pL^LiUai '' 
kind of net. Another tribe was situate^ on a large extent of «mdy , 
and barren heath, and was distiiSfguished^for its fearless bra%'cry. 
And otlier tribes lived near immense llercyrflan fores^t, whrch 
stretched over nearly tho whole breadth of Germany, 

Tacitus, who lived during the first century,* has ie*ft an tvocount (sf 
the customs of the Geimans. He informs us tjiat ^ey'Tiad fierce 
blue eyes, i;ed hair, and gigantic bodies, and though ablo’^o bear 
hunger and cold, they could not endure thirst or heat. Thcfr cattle, 
which were very numerous^ were small, «iind they had scarcely any 
gold or silver. Iron also appears to have been scarce. They seldom 
used swords, but spears, with short h'on points, which they employed 
either when fighting at a distance or in close combat. Thev branded 
the man with ignominy who dared to fiee^ and it frcquenHykappened 
that those who had esoaf>cd from defeats hanged Uxciffijelves. Tlietr 
principal strength lay in thgl^- infantry, who were remarkably swift 
runners. Their leaders were chosen on account of their valour, and 
were not eiitmistcd witli uulimited p^wer, for priests alone coudd lash 
or bind. Their army was drawn up in the form of si^ W'edge, the 
different bauds being composed of all the connexions tho same 
family. 

They had various m<^ods of divination. Sometimes they cut a 
branch of a fruit^bearing txte into smalf pieces, and, putting a peculiar 
mark tm of them, spread them by chance over a white garment. 
Then either tho priest of the or the head of tlio fahftly, aCr 

cording to circumstances, took up thr^ lots, oho,aiter another, and 
augutod from marks lyhich they had wiii)^ixcgard to frlturit}^ 
they would observe mries and«fii jS^l^ird^ «nd they 
even watched the heijgldn^ bf wMte hwrses, which wese nifurished at 
the public for fhiS; purpo«<^. 

With regard to thdr legi^tive assemblies, we arc told that n^attfera 
cf minor importance were 1&QUghtg3>efore the princes aud^seussoi^ 
:by them, but that whan a grea^easure was to be^paased, the 

VOL* I. B 
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of the people deliberated on it — npt, liowcver, until it had been 
examfned by the princei*. They geneially came into the council in 
armour. SUeuoe was commanded, by the priest, who had now ex to 
make any *one ‘obey. Then one ot‘*tlfb kings or piiiiccjp made a 
speech ; alkd itf lift assembly^wero disphased, they expfesi«»^ their 
disapprobation by shouting; but if pleased, they shook their speais. 

There existed among them what was called a compamonslup, 
analogous, in somoirospectB, to the* chinslup of the Celts. Every 
prince had a number of choron young nien, who were styled com- 
;i>ftirfon8. These fought for him, {.ud vied with each other in per- 
formmg feats of Yalour that their prince might become more 
ilhistrfbus. The princes sjippoitc^ their companions, and whenever 
there was peace gt home, and, consequently, a difficulty of main- 
taining so many strong young men, they led them to the assistance oi 
otlxer tribes then engaged in war, when tliey could easily live by 
plundering |hc enemy. , 

When the OearrnaiVs were not at war, lliey either dexoted them- 
selves to hunting, or gave themselves to feasting and sleep, leaving 
the entire care of their houses to the women, 

‘ There were very few towns in Germany, and none at all in the 
most remote distiicts. They had, however, villages composed of 
dwellings which were separate* from each other, and each of which 
« was fiurrouided by a large patch of ground which the occupier had 
appropria^d t^^ himself. They also dug dens below the ground, 
where they stored up their com, and to Svhich tlicy sometimes 
- betook theinseh cs in winter. 

The only garment they had was a cloak covering the slioulders and 
back, and tigd w'it£ a clasp, or tliom. They often spent whole days 
before the ffr^ altogether naked. The richer of them had a tight sort 
of dress, w)iicl^was £(p close as to exhibit every limb of thobudy. 
They also wore the skins of wild beasts. The dress of the women 
was nearly the same, but the ?naterial was diiTereut, and their arms 
W'ere bare. ^ 

Whenpyer they rose they bathed, |;onerolly in warm water,, and 
then took their f^od. After this they went to their feasts or to toir 
business. They w6uld often .^onUnue drinking whole days, and 
great strifes woujy!i;::^e, which now and then terminated in murder. 
Yet it wa^ tyhen thuTmtbxkated that they talked of reconciliation 
with their eneinios and of otfier important matters, believing that 
they would then be more Ij^ely to tell the truth than at any other 
' 4fhe day alter their debauch they tleliberated on the subject^ 

Wf^^kih had been the topic of their tedk the day before, and they gave 
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their verdict on the strength of the revelations which had then been 
made. 

Their food was simple— fruit, fresh venison and curds ; and fheir 
drink wa ^beer. 

There Bearcely a class* ol slaves amongst them. ii(\cry one 
niMiiaged^hc affairs of liis own house, so that tlidl-e ’i^as use o? 
slaves. Tiiero was a class, however, of men whose masters 
df man<led from them a certain quantity of Corn, 

(^ne of the most remarkable features of the <l^ennanic character 
was the respect which was paid woAien. It was for them that 
they fought ; they were the witnes.ves of their achievements ; to them • 
they brought their trophies. And sometimes whcfi the Germans 
were giving way to the enemy, »frcsli cdmrage was breathed into 
them by the urgent appeals of the women not to k't them fall into 
captivity. • 

The women were late in marrying, .and were rcmfSrkably^ chaste. 
Polygamy was very unusual, unless lin the case of a faw princes. 

It was the men that gave dowries to the womed. The wivgs, both 
of rich and poor, nursed their omi children, and set in order all the 
affairs of their household. ^ 

lattlo is told us with regard to the religion of the Germans, They • 
worshipped Mercury and Mats, according to Tacitus ; aifd we know 
it to be very probable that Mercury was Woden, and Mars Thor. 
They offered up human sacrifices to Mercury ; gaid a ipai^was^slain * 
by the Semnoncs, one o/tJie most illustiious tribes, aj^the celebration 
of pai'ticular rites. Tlt<jy regarded it as inconsistent with the dignity 
of the gods to shut them up within walls, or to represent them in 
human fornsi and they worshipped that strange^ silence wh^ch acts 
BO forcibly on the mind amid boundless forests. * 

About tlic second century great movements began ^o take place 
among tlxc German tribes. What were IhetcauseE^ of tthis occur- 
rence it is now impossible to say, but its effects occupy a great port 
of the history of tlie^fotirth and fifth centuries. Various tribes 
pourod down on the Homan Empire, and soon gained the mastery in 
almost all the southern countPi^ of Europe. 

The most illustrious of the tribes which thus spread themselves 
^ero the Goths, who, in the third ^lentury jbe&re CiiiiiST, were on 
the coast of the Baltic, not far fi:om thq Some of them 

seftiQd in Mmsia, about A.n, 3fi0, ai^ ^^ere afterwards ei)nverted by 
ITlphUas, part of whose translation of the Bible into Mocso- Gothic is 
Still extant. 

A question has been raised as to whether all the Goth| that once 

* T tfi a 
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occupied Scandinavia came in the same migration firom the East. 
Somf learned men have uiaintainecl that a secoifd migration took 
place long after the first, of the Asi^ under Odin, from Asgord. They 
say tha^'Qdip 3id not conquer the Gk>ths settled in Scandrmvia, but 
^ religi(|us char;ps and 'a powerful infiuence introduc«if^ a new 
worship cjid became ruler^c This theory, however, does not seem to 
be tenable, for though there may be a few resemblances between 
the Echhiie and Buddhist mythology, these are not sufficient to 
warrant such an inierence a^is made in the face of the many remark- 
able diftbrences which subsist between them. The Eddaic mythology 
' is essentially the mythology of a northern nation accustomed to the 
sight of tremendous precipices and a %vild country, and awed by the 
desolation of storms and the roaring of a boisterous ocean. 

A still strangdi* theory has been put forth with regard to these 
G-oths. They aie supposed by some to have been strangers to 
Europe before the greht southern movements, and to have come at 
that period from G^^at Tartary, The basis of this theoiy is a state- 
ment by M. Abel Bemusat, that Chinese historians represent various 
tribes of Great Tartary as distinguished for their red hair and their 
blue eyes. It appeared to bo favoured by some of the names of these 
Turkish tribes, such as Yueti, Khouti, Sai, who were supposed to be 
the Getas, the Gotlii, and the Sacac, No other pioof is adduced; 
no r^seml^ance in customs or in language is mentioned. 

The res del is familiar with the names of many of the Germanic 
tribes — the Va’udals, the Langobards or Lombards, tlio Suevi, tho 
AUemanni, the Saxons, the Franks, an^ the Frisians. Almost the 
only one of these northern nations whose possession of a foreign 
land affir.cted its mkabitants werq the Saxons. They dwelt originally 
on the bauki' of the Elbe, and were expert fishermen and pirates. 
So troublesoilxe did they become to the Bomans by their piracies that 
an expedition Wac seht out against them, aqd many of the Saxons 
were exhibited in the Amphitheatre, where they had to fight with 
wild beasts for the amusement of the Bomans. Twenty-nine of the 
pirates preferred death by tlieir own Imnds to such treatment. We 
know but little of tlio condition of thefSaxons while they remained in 
Germany; but ricerds os to |^eir political condition, alter their 
arrival in England^, ve come down to us. There was a general 
council (vnongst Time* nglo-^a^ons bearing the name of Wittenage- 
mot, in whVeh lishops tuid abbots took part. Rome have regarded 
this assembly as the precursor of Parliament, and they have regarded 
thean'/e^, or wise men, who pfincipally composed it, as representatives 
df the pB«iple. The Saxons weri> dmd^ into three ranks— the 
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nobles, the free, and the slaves. The name given to the nobles was 
thanes. The frGe|[ien could attain to the ranie of thanes. By o^e of * 
the laws of Athelstan, a merchant who had made, three long sea 
voyages liis own expense J)e®ame a thane. Even*the’fii?ein.en of 
the lnwefif‘..aAk, who were called ceorlcs, and who cultivated the land 
of the thanes, might attain to a place •aipongst wio nobility. The 
slavi's were called villains, and, os wastjie case amongst the Germans, 
were not deprived of the protection of the law. 

Onc‘ of the great branches of the Geriyanic racj was the Scandina- 
vian or the Northmen. The Norse, as their language is called, 
differs so much from the other threh dialects of Germany, that we aye* 
led to infer that the Northmen separated from the continental groups 
at an early period. So remarkable, indeJ^d, is the difference, tliat 
some have inferred from it that the Scandinavians separated from the 
Germans before their migration from the East. 

Tlw original inhabitants of Scaadinaviat were,* doubt Jess, tJ\e 
lotnns, one of the Allophylian groups, The.sc^werc driven out by 
the active tribes of the German||i, and were compelled to tak^ refuge 
in the mountains, or in the northern regions. The country was culti- 
vated by the new-comers ; yet very barhurous tribes, living like wild 
beasts, were here and there spread over it. The name bj- which the 
ancients designated the place was in all probability Tnule, which 
was said to be an island. The country became the seat of many 
tribes, that afterwards poured down in vast T»umber& ou the fine " 
regions of Southern Europe ; and even the Ganes ate said to have 
come from it, though it*is mtpiifest that the islands Zealand, Monen, 
I*aland, and Ealstcr, were the original abodes of that nation. 

The religion of the Scandinavian^ appears to liave been nearly the 
same as that of Germany. They worshipped Thor, the‘|fod of thun- 
der, and Oden, or Woden, into whose halls the brave ieparted were 
believed to go ; and thjy had many gods and ddhiorj^i. tThey were also 
believers in one Supreme Being, of whom the later Edda, which seems 
to owe much to Chrisiyinity, thus BpdikB: — **The Author of every- 
thing that existeth ; the Eternal, the Ancient, the Living and Awful 
Being ; the Searcher into concealed things ; the Being who never 
changeth, who livcth and goyerneth ^uring the i^as, directing every- 
thing which is high end everything which is He lives for ever. 
He made heaven and the earth and the^air*; fis'made mai^ and gave 
him a spirit which shaR^dive even after the body shall hrf^e vanished. 
Then the just and the well-deserving shall dwell with him in a place 
called Gimle ; but bad m«n shall go t(f ITela,*' ^ 

* To this Supreme Being the jfdda genevslly gives name of , 
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Odin. He i9 the principal god. Next to bim is his wife Triga, who 
WAs*consldered as the goddess of love and pleosfere. All the other 
divinities wer9 sprung from these. The god of heaven, a(^ording to 
the Rdda, united himself with the *gdcldess of the earjh^and from 
their conihnclion^sprang alUhe other gods. ^ 

Talballa, or the of Odin, was the place to which the bravo 
went after death. It w^^s tilled the favouiites of Odin, who all 
died a violent death ; and the man who allo^ved himself in this world 
to be out off by disease waslioorngd to a state of punishment in the 
next. “ The way in ^’hhh the departed heroes pass their time in 
Valhalla/' says Tytler, described in several places of the Bdda. 
They have every day the pleasure liof arming themselves, marshalling 
themselves in military order* engaging in battle, and being all cut to 
pieces ; but when the state/l hour of repast arrives, their bodies are 
reunited, and they return on« horseback safe to the hall of banquet, 
where they feed heartily on tht' flesh of a boar, and drink beer out of 
tlie sktjlls of tfiieir'enemiea till they are in a state of intoxicatuni. 
Odin sits by himself at a particular table. The heroes are served by 
the beautiful virgins, Valkigie, who officiate as their cupbearers ; but 
the pleasures of love d i not enter at all into the joys of this extra- 
ordinary piuradise." The Scandinavians were stern fatalists, believing 
everything to be produced by the interposition of a god. 

Tile plfysi/sal features of the Germans have undergone a remarkable 
change. 'Very, many of them arc ef a dark complexion and have 
black eyes. This is doubtless owning to the different aspect which 
the country now presents, and to the consequent climatic difference. 
Once ijj was almos^ entirely one largo forest, of which Ahere are now 
however, bat a few relics. The* Boandinavians, at least very many 
of them, sUli retain the fair complexion and blue eyes which charac- 
terised their ancestors. 


SECTION rv.— TUB CELTIC HACJ*. 

Defeat the (i^au race gmned that superiority which renders 
th?m so illustrious iivthe hiatwy of the first centuries of the Qhm- 
tian era,^ the CeltS'Jh^ld, a wide dumimon in the west of Europe. 
This f^t, ktespid by historfaii^, is conffrnwd by the discovery that 
%t^ of the Celts wore to be mot with in Germany. Jtaly, Spain, 
i^^cl even Asia Minor. The Greeks had |eeeived intelligence of the 
southern Roasts of Gaul before t^cy had heard of the Celts them*' 
fitelves. The Ligurians then dccupietl the reeion. With them were 
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mixed tlie Iberians-^ono of the Allophylian tribes. When the inha- 
bitants of Phoci|a» a town in ‘Asia Minor, .were compelled to quit 
their city, they planted a colony in Marseilles. It was then th&t the 
Greeks found out that there^w^is a nation behind the Ligu'vans who 
had reached a low degree of eiTilixation. ‘ These word the Celts, who 
wore oven then known as possessing JBardic ^oetly, Cultivating 
music, attending public assemblies,^ and practiBing hospitality. 
These Celts, situated near the .Vediterranean, are supposed to be the 
original tribe from which sprung almost all the hther Celtic nations. 
Other tribes of the Celts were orcmarknble in early ages for the 
dcgi’ee of civilization at which thiy had arrived, such as the Venetij 
who acquired a great name as Shipbuilders. 

For a long time the Greek geographers Irad very crude notions of 
Gaul. It was Caesar who first made proper inquiries into the tribes 
that occupied the country. He informs us that all Gaul could be 
divided into three parts— Aquitanisf Gallia^ and the country of the 
Rdgre, It has been questioned Irhcther the Belg]fo,wcre Celtic 
tribes. They hold the region^extending from the Sfeine to ^he Khine, 
and were remarkable for their bravery, and at the same time fond of 
claiming a Gorman origin. But it is gianifest that only a few of the 
Bclgtc tribes were German, and that the general masses of the Belgas 
used a language intelligible to the other Cielts,' and had also to a 
groat extent the same customs and religion. 

There were many Celtic tribes beyond tl^e bounjlaites of Gauh 
The most illustrious of them were the jBoii, whg wandered about 
from the source of the Ha^ube to the centre of Germany. They do 
not appear to have migrated from Gaul, but to have had their original 
settlomeiils on the banks of tljje Danube. Jhnohemum^ Bohemia^ 
and Boioaria, Bavaria^ are districts to which they have given their 
names. ^ 

From their seats jin the Alps the Celts, a>an earjy stage of Home's 
history, poured down on Cisalpine Gaul, and spread themselves over 
the fine country on 4,he* banks of tlie Po. borne went even to Umbria, 
from which, however, they w'cre finally exterminated by the Homans. 
Two migrations w'ere saidV) have place of these ^Ipine Celts; 
one of these, under Brennus^ forms a marke(^era in the history df 
iftbme. The Gauls, in their devaftating excursions, had advanced as • 
far as Clusium, a city of Etruria, to jvjjjg'ft* they laid siege. The 
Clasinlans applied to Home for igrotection, and yie Bolnans accord* 
in^y haughtily demanded of the Gauls what right they had in^ 
Etruria. The Gauls «epUed that their right lay in their arms, and 
that all things belonged to tl^ brave. An occurrence tiAik place in 
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oi.e of the sallies, which led the Gauls to march directly to Home. 
It was contrary to the law of nations^ for ambassadtus to fight. This, 
however, the* Hoiusn dmbassadors did, and one ol* them, Q. Fabiuss, 
was found in the act *Df stripping an opponent whom he hud killed. 
The Gaifis demanded reparation from^tlife Homans, but being refused, 
? they raised the^ siege of Clusium, and hurried against Rome.^T’he Ho- 
mans met* them at the river Allia, but received a temble defeat, one 
tliat was never afterwards foagottcu. Many of the Romans fled to 
Veil, many wer^ slai^, md a few brdhght back the tidings to Rome. 
The citizens wore in consternation. They did not know what to do. 
At last they resolved to betake t|Lcmseives to the Capitol, a large 
^luilding on the top of the Tarpeian Rock, and leave their houses to 
the Oauls, Many of the older men, however, wished to devote Ihem- 
Bel\cs for the sake of their country^ and taking their station in the 
Forum, with theif rods in their hands, awaited the arrival of the 
Gauls. But the Gauls, findiifg the gates wide open, suspected some 
tripk. At Icngtli they 'entered. The reverend appearance of the 
aged RonianVt struck $iwc into the minds of the barbarians, and they 
■were on the point of worshipping them. One of them, however, had 
the boldness to stroke the beard of Papirius, who, resenting the 
insult, struck the Gaul with his ivory rod. Tlxis became the signal 
'for a general massacre, and the whole of the aged Romans were slain 
without mercy. The houses of the Romans w'ere burned, or became 
a mass of ruins. The Capitol, however, was impregnable. At one 
lime tlie Cfauls had reached the parapet during the night. The 
whole of the Ronlans were asleep. But, fortunately, the cackling of 
some geeSc, sacred tx) Juno, awakened Mknlius, w^ho rushed forth 
*and overthrew the foremost Gaul just as ho readied the ^op of the 
wall. ' Famine now' 'began to haioss the Romans. At last they 
stipulated witll‘ the Gauls for their delivery, on the payment of a 
quantity of goM. Oamillus, however, arrived in time to save the 
city, and with at; defeated the Gauls. This is the Icgendic 
account of the taking of Rome by the Gauls,,, as given by Livy, and 
0Lere cann<Jt be a doubt that the main facts of the narration are true* 
>The Oauls of Brennua were eiaterminatedi^n the battle with CamiUus, 
w^ are to4)clieve the Roman llistorian, and so completely that not 
A messenger reK&aiued to onniiiimoe to tlie other Gauls the fkto 
companions. 

r Britain also was ooloiiK^:ed the Celts. This statement is not 
from hS^torbal evidence ; iTat most of the ancient writers wero 
^ngreed tliat the Britains came from Gaul* They themselves, like 
most other , nations, fancied thA they were'bprung from the soil. 
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Those ill tlie south of England camo from the land of the Belgse, and 
wore, in the timewof Caesar, more civilized than the Britons of the 
interior. The tribes, however, in' Cornwall anti Dorsetshire are sup- 
posed to ha\ t‘ been Celts Proper. , That the Vhole ^of the^British 
tubes were Celtic, whether frdm>Oaul or from the land of the Belgae. 
is in furred' from the names of towns that ^ave been igiconded^r Tacitus 
iimigiupd that the brownish faces and cufrly hair of the Silures, a 
brave nation in Wales, marked them out as Iberians ; but Tacitus, no 
doubt, was wrong in his supposition, his mistake prising from a false 
notion which he had with regard to the relative positions of Spain and 
Britain. * 

That the modern Welsh arc the descendants of the ancient'* 
Britons, and that the Welsh language rep|e8ents that of the ancient 
British Celts, there seems no good reason for denying. The national 
appellation of the Welsh was Cymry, a name sim&ar to the Cimbri, 
and not uncommon among Celtic tribes. The Celtic dialects are 
distinguishable into two classes — the ^elsh inth the Armorican and 
t^ornish constituting one, and the Gaelic, which jsomp have regarded 
as the ancient language uf the British, witli the Irish and Manx, 
constituting the other. 

The origin of the Irish is uncertain? The ancient writers knew ^ 
little more of Ireland than that it was a very barbarous country, ana 
that the inhabitants were said to be cannibals. The name that was 
given to it was lerne, but afterwards, in the third and fourt)|L centuries ; 
of the Christian era, the Irish were called Scoti.* ManyTriSh legends 
have been collected frohn their poets living between* the fourth and 
tenth centuries, but so fabiRftus are they that they cannot in the least 
be depended on. They are filled with anachronisms, and contain 
the most curious jumble of nainesf garbled froid sacred andsprofane 
history, or of names simply allegorical. The first legend reaches 
beyond the Flood, Another describes the Flood, and peoples Ireland 
with three men and fifty-three women, who, not Anflin^ admittanco 
into the Ark, at the instigation of the Devil built a ship, which floated 
on until it reached Bantry Bay, Perhaps the most celebrated of 
these legends is that which attributes a Milesian oiigin to the Irish* 
Scota, as the story goes, the ^aught^ of Pharaoh, and !lie wife of 
’ MoSeSt brought forth a son who was^amed Gaodlfiil. The Gaoidhil,^ 
or Gael, the people of Gaodhul, went to ScythI.:t^?yhenoe they marched 
to Spain, under Mileadh, or Milesius^ FrsWt Spain th| 3 » drove out 
the Goths, but being overtaken by tf famine they sent ith (Corn) to 
IrePjxd with a number of men, who were able to speak in Gaelic 
I with those who had previously colonized the island. 
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It IS probable that the Iiish came from Kn gland, and wore the 
original inhabitants ^ England, bnt had been J'ompelled to cross 
by a new migration from Gaul. This is far from certain, however ; 
and th^re is this objection to the supposition, that the languages of 
the Welsh and Irish differ so muclT as almost to warrant the coii* 
elusion that 'they had beer separate from each other be!bre their 
migration from the East. 

The inhabitants of Scotlahd w^e also Celts. The tribe of the 
Caledonians, whoso original seat was in Inverness-shire, became so 
conspicuous for their braver^ as {o be remembered above all others ; 
but they were originally but a siirgle tribe. They are described by 
an ancient historian thus:— “The Maeatce dwell near the very wall 
which divides the island in two*parts ; the Caledonians are next to 
them. Both na|ions inhabit mountains very rugged and wanting 
water, and also desert fields full of marshes ; they have neither 
castles nor citiss ; they live on milk and the produce of the chase, 
m well 0*8 <jn fruits ; they neve» eat fish, of which there is a very great 
quantity. They d\fell in tents, without shoes, and naked, and have 
their wives in common, each one Vinging tip his ovin oftspring. 
Their governments are, for^lhe most pait, popular; they are given 
to robbing on the highway ; they fight m chariots ; their horses are 
small and*fieet; their infantry are as swift in running as brave in 
pitched battle. They bear hunger, and cold, and all kinds of hard- 
shipf well, for they accustom themselves to it by immersing ihoni- 
selvos in*mar8]^es, leaving only their headij above wattr, and by 
living in woods upon the bark and roots of trees.'' The historian 
mentions several habits which prevailed also amongst the other 
Celts of Britain and Gaul. Tlic ancient writers always classed the 
Oaledofjians, amongst the Briicms? nor do they mention any difference 
between theij languages. Tacitus fancied, from their red hair and 
their large ^siae^, that, they were descended from the Germans ; but 
the resemblance ih physical features is the only reason he gives for 
his supposition. He does not mention that there was any similarity 
between tha languages of the Caledonians anj the Germans, which 
he would have done had hc.fGund any, and he had>,ample 

of knowing. We cannot, therefore, hesitate to believe 
e CaledoniansTwere of CeKic origin. 

Change took platJlT in the north of Britain two or three centuries 
jplillr the Chii'^tian era. Tiie Iruy British, whoformerly occupied themid* 
"||fnd of ScotlandJ betook theniseivea to tlie south, where they formed 
*the kingdom of Strathclyde, ^the capital o^ which was Dumbarton. 
This kijvgdora lasted from the fotuth to the tenth century, ^ 
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names of its princes and of its towns arc Welsh, showing plainly that 
it was a Celtic trilie that was located there. Another kingdom of iho 
Britons was also formed to the south of that of Strathclyde, in Cum- 
heilaud and adjoining distriejs, called the kingdom of, the .Cupibrians. 
Many Weisk naiiica, such as (Wlnei or. Carlisle, and IVmith, still 
icmaiii.' 

At this time wc do not hear of the Caledonians. Whither they 
nniti'd with the Piets, or were extermiAated by them, is not known. 
The Piets, however, as cai-ly as loG a.d., had taken possession of the 
conmry. AVlienee they came not* known, though the almost 
unanimous declaration of historians is that they arrived from the 
north. They may have come from Denmark, w'here were the Chnbii,* 
who were, in all probability, a Coltic tribca At all events it is certain 
that the Welsh language prevailed long after the J^icts had settled in 
Scotland. We have no remains of the Jl^ictish dialect. It w'as»» if not 
the same as that of the Caledonians, swallqwedupby theirs. Near 
Kildriimmyi in Aberdeenshire, are llie remains of many Huts which 
arc said to be Pictish, Two of these are entire.* The entrance is 
from an opening in the earth. *In the inside they wind a litflc. They 
arc formed by two walls of stones, abgut a yard and a half or two 
yards thick, and covered on the top by immense pieces of stone, ^ 
The man who acted as our guide to these huts gffve it us his opinion 
that two of the strongest horses in the parish would be lequired to 
take away some of the largo stones on the roof. Therik api'UJars tq 
have been but one room, and nothing but the ifare gjountfas the floor, 
AVo did not ubservu iuiy jclumney, though there might have bt‘<*ii 
some such thing originally, but which maybe novv covered over with 
earth. The probability, however, is that these w'ere mere piotoc- 
tious from the cold of winter, afld that the (foov seryed iflr window 
and chimney, as well us for its common purpose. ^ 

The Scots, there is no doubt, came from Jreland. Their language 
was the Gaelic, ancf it is remarked that some pISfccs in Scotland bore 
Gaelic names, whilq others had Welsh, 

The Armovican language, or Bas Breton, is evidently a dialect of 
the ancient Celtic. It is ribinr spoken by the inhabitants of Vannes, 
Quimper, Leon, and St. Brieux, These are descended from a colon;;* 
of Britons who passed over to Frtnee about “the end of the fouilh ^ 
century. An independent kingdom, under the name of Little 
Britain, was set up, which rera^inftd 'ftiP two or centuries. 

This at least seems to be the import of a tradition which has been^ 
handed down to us, yery much gnbellished by the monks. So 
nearly related is the Baa Breton to the AVclsh, that ib cannot bo 
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accounted for merely by supposing that the Armorican is a remnant 
of the ancient Celtic once spoken there ; and besidej, we are informed 
that ^a Church of the iVrmoricans acknowledged TO King Athelstan 
that they M'ere exiles from Brit^. Welsh clergymen often passed 
from WAlcs to Bretagne, and commuyicbtion was kept up, long after 
the Angles had become masters of the South of Englonci, ai;id even 
now Wels?i missionaries fird^it easy to accommodate thoir tongue to 
the car of the people of Bretagne. 

There was a tribe in Denmark wjiose name, Cimbri, is very like 
that of the Welsh flymri. for various reasons it is believed that 
this tribe was Celtic. Their i>owdf was once extensive, but having, 
«n a well-known migration, gone first into Celtic Gaul, and then 
through Noricum into Ital^, they were defeated by the Komans, and 
after tliis sunk into insignificance/' Most of the ancients thought 
they were German^ ; but this was a mere conjecture, arising from 
the locality in which they dwdlt. They were described as being tall, 
an^ as having blue eye's. MaAy of their religious rites were per* 
formed by Ifoary pri^tesses, anS were characterised by a barbarity 
and ferooity whicn were more allied towthe Celtic than .to the German 
character.' 

The Celts lived principally flesh and milk. They also cultivated 
*ilie soil, and had numerous herds of oxen and swine. 

Their dress was peculiar. Niebuhr, describing the Gauls who 
attacked Home, thus paints them — “ Every wealthy Gaul adorned 
himsell: witli ^Id : G\\!n when he appeared naked in battle he wore 
golden chains u^on his arms, and golden rings around his neck. 
Their mantles, checkered and displaying nlf the colours of the 
rainbow, are still the picturesque costume of their kindred race the 
Highlandtf^rs, who haYc laid aside fthe braccae of the ancient Gauls. 
Their great boS.ieB, long shaggy yellow hair, uncouth features, made 
their appearaned frightful ; their figures, their savage courage, their im- 
mense numbets, tke^ea/ening noise of the numen:>us horns and trum- 
pets in their armies, and the terrible devostatipn which followed their 
Tiotories, paralysed with terror the nations whorti they invaded.” 

We do not know very much of the religion of the Celts. Taranis, 
Jpeutates, funl Hesus, are the names of ttiree of their gods. Taranis, 
(^ived from Tatan,»tt under, app^^ars to be the same as the Homan 
god Jupiter. Hesus is identified with Mars. A statue of this god 
w'as found Uinderground<lti Paiijs, r^resenting the god as a young 
man with a crown of boughs onP^bim. Teutates is thought to be 
Mercury, the name evidently corresponding with Duw Taith, which 
means tlie god of travelling. 
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Their rites werr> very cruel. Humau Bacritices were offered up to 
their gods, and that too in the xAost horrid ihanner. An imaj^e of 
Tost size, F'lmetimes sixty feet hig^i, was constructed, whose mem- 
hcTB, plaitod^ with twigs, wei% 'lilled with human brings, JuU firo 
being set to the image, the individuals were thus,^ra 9 Uy burned iu 
honour of the gods. Tt was criminals generally that wer« put into 
tliis machine, along with dogs and other animals. But when there 
was a scarcity of criminals, ‘fnnocent perso]^^ were sacrificed. 
Lucan, a Roman poet who has celebrated the acts of Caesar, lias 
oftener than once referred to the I^uids. In one passage he pictures 
vividly the dreadful cruelty practised by the Oauls in their religious 
rites. Near Marseilles, he informs us, “ a grove untouched by 
axe, enclosing a dark atmosphere with its elosely-woven brandies 
and cool shades, on which the sun never shont. This is never 
'lisited by the rural Pans, or by the groVe-ruling Sylvans, or by the 
Nymphs ; but here have been perfoyned barbarous rites in honoyr 
of the gods ; here are built altars ; and every ►tree^ wa^ dyed with 
human gore. And if we are to believe the ancient traditions, 
never did bird perch upon its branches, and never* did w'fld beasts 
seek roftige in its retreats, nor ever bfliw the wind upon it, nor ever 
flashed amid its darkness the lightning shaken from black clouds. 
A deep, peculiar repulsivcness rested on its trees, bare of foliage. 
Many a stream from black fountains flowed through it, and tl^ sor- 
rowful images of the gods that were in it wers never formed by art, 
and stood forth huge shapeless masses. The h6ary 'moss that 
covered them was su&ciehf to strike awe into the on-Iookcr ; and 
the people^trembled at deities figured in no common way. Even the 
circumstance that they knew not the gods whoffi they dreaded added 
to their terror. There was a report that its caverns often uttered a 
deep hollow sound, with a shaking of the earth ; amf that its yew- 
trees once and again have risen after their prostraitch ; find that the 
fires of the w*ood, though not burning, have flashed forth ; and that 
seipents have rolled flieir ample folds around the trees. The tribes 
do not venture within Us awful limits, but yield it up to the gods. 
At midday, or when black night holds the sky, even the priest trem- 
bles to approach.'* 

The funerals of the Celtic warriors were splendid. The dead body 
vfHfi burned, the favourite animals azyl Ohliftaents wera east into the 
fiie^ and not unfre^uently the slaves of the wairfor tuns perished. 
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Priends, also, threw themselves on the pyre, in order that they might 
live with the departed j[n the future state. ^ 

They were altogether an unchaste nation compared with the Ger- 
mans, H#d-haAvery little sense of shi^e, ITiere existed amongst 
them a class of* slaves, or rather the ^reat mass of the people were 
slaves, and obeyed the behests of the two higher orders, the knights 
and the firuids. The Druids w6re their priests, but lliey were also 
entrusted with secular power/ They were the instmctois of youth, 
and had power of lidj and death ovei the people. Whoever persisted 
in disobeying them was inthrdietj^ from human society, and was 
regarded as an outcast from all the privilegbs of man. They were 
exempted from military service, and had tarioua privileges granted 
them. Their favourite doeirine wai that souls do not perish, and by 
means of ^ doc1;Tine they urged on their followers to fight bravely, 
as they would certainly be rewarded in another state. They also 
discussed among themselves the^tars and their motions, the great- 
ness of the ^universe, the natir:c of things, and the power of the 
immortal gods. ^ITidy were wont to learn a vast number of verses, 
which very probably related to the history of the Gauls, or to the 
philosophical opinions of the ^ncestors of the Diiiuls. lliese verses 
, they would not commit to writing, but they taught them to all the 
young meiit’rtlio wore admitted into the Diuldicul priesthood. This 
is CsDsar*s account of the Druids. Other writcis mention three 
rclaseer— ih'' liards, who sang the praises of illustrious men ; the 
Ouates, or‘Vatc^ who studied natural science j and the Druids, wh© 
gave themselves up to ihe investigation of^ethic "*. 

The Celts were of fair complexion, hud yeUow haii*, and blue eyes. 
Their bodies were very large, and they were themselves ferocious, 
and easily excited to' anger. Th^y were, however, bold, yet wlieii 
they were oppjjsed w'ith steadiness, and their impetuosity stopped, 
they exhibited great ftcMcness. They were also described as honest 
and docile. ^ 

The British Celts wore taller and not so yellow-haired as the Gallic. 
They were mom barbarous. Tho.se on the south coast of England 
had partaken of the civilization of Gaii\’but the inner tribes of 
e.^^e rudest 3ass of b|irbaTians. 

(JThe Britons used bionze or iron rings us money, and thought it 
unlawM to taste hares^ hens, and geese. They bB painted them- 
selves with iftM* ^hich gave thbin a blue colour, and, as they thought, 
madej^em look more terrible in battle. They were distinguished for 
the^culiar character of their charioteers, wfio firequently leapt from 
Upt chariots and fought on foot, TJieir steeds wore small, but so 
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skilfully were tliey managed that they might be driven to the very 
edge of a piccixdce/ and suddenly .wheeled round. 

Britain was, in tlic days of Cins'ar, the head-quarters of Druidi^m, 
and MX arc told that those who wished to inquire int 9 that r^cligion 
tbt MO Iwr the purpose. *Tile many Druidicul reuMahm conllrm 
♦ho i.rateiueiit of the Homan. Tho most ij^matkableDf ^h^^8e*is Stonc- 
htugc, Avhich consists of two concentric circles of stones, df which 
tho outer IS 180 feet in diameter. The upright stones are joined, tu'o 
jind t\vo, by stones laid across.*^ The walk bet'yeen the circles is 
1100 feet in eircumf&rence, 

DruuUcal remains are found not •only in England, but in many of 
tho northern counties of Scotland. Generally there arc seven or 
eight, or perhaps only two or /hree, Itjrge stones to mark tho 
Druidical circle, but sometimes the remains are more complete. 
'There is one in the neighbourhood of ^Inverness which resembles 
Stonehenge, though very much smaUpr. It is situi^ted on a slight 
elevation, and is thinly covered Mutk young oak trees. Tlie spot 
commands a fine view of the surroundmg scenery. * There are still 
lernnants of both the circ les. Tlie inner circle is almost compete, and 
.u tlie west end is a large stone more than a yard broad, ten feet above 
the ground, and said to be ten feet bciow. Within the inner circle 
me several stones, which no doubt m'cio used in the practice of their 
icJigious rites. Near the place an instrument, made of gold, was 
louiid several years ago, M'liich is believed to have been c^pploj^d in ^ 
sacrifices. And on thq other bide of the river K*oss was%vftid a large 
chain of gold, M'hicli nvist have belonged to some of Aiosc chiefs who 
lived in the times of Druidical ponver. 


SUCTION V. — TUB ITALIC NATIONS. 

Italy is described ^as inliabited in early ages b/ rf great number of 
petty tribes. Most of these were connected with each other, so that 
they can all be arranged into two divisions, Tho first conii>rehends 
one great Italic nation, of^hich the Latins or liomans were the 
most illustrious branch, and the other comprehends the Kfruscaus. 

The origin of the city of Home, given innSc common legend^ 
oi' the Homan historian, is well known. There are various editions 
of the same story, one of which we shall f^ate, Mo^mt after the 
destruction of Troy^ having, after ’many wanderings, reached Italy, 
aceerdin^g to the prom^ anpernatufaUy given him by his father,' 
suQceedecl, on the disath of ^tinus, to the Latian thipne* His 
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descendants occupied for a long time Alba wlmo v.,»s fiuj 

seat^o#" goveimnent. ♦One of these had two sons, Xicul'f.r and 
Amulius. Numitoi, on the death of his father, ought to 1 ii-m ^nr- 
ceeded to ithe llirone, but Amutiua seized upon it, defeat in,^ hi.s 
brother. ,An(^in J>rder to make his throne secure, ho cut‘’olf 
offspring ff Numitor, and ypfiointed llhea Silvia, hi^ only dau , 
to be a vestal virgin, thus binding her to perpetual virginity. K- i 
Silvia, notwithstanding the precai^ions of Amulius, became ‘'r' 
mothei of two children, liorpulua end Kemms, whose fatlici wiv ,'l * 
god Mars, When this fact came to the cars of Amulius, lie ordoo d 
«thc children to be thrown into the river Tiber, That river hapix^m 
at the time to have overflowed iis banks, so that the thildiin utj * 
put into shallow water, a^fid the river soon retired and loft t)u m .>0 
dry ground. A the-wolf suckled the infants, and i wooilpo ’ki r 
brought food to them, untii Larentiu, the wife of F' isto' 
sluspherd, took notice of them*: She brought thoin on. . ni \ 
became slicliherds, ^onspicuoife for ihfir daring cii’d n /l;'( u 
mezmouKi llemiis having been taken prisonci by tlic hh:\ id^ f 
Amulius, 'Homulus collected a band, attacked the kine, sm * r s* 
his brother, Paustulus on thri occasion informed iin'in ot tin » » 
origin; and so, freeing Numitor, tliey set him on the ihrone, 
the brother^ wished to build a city for themselves. In older to 
determine which of them should choose the situation, recomsi 
’bad to augury* Kenyia was the first to see the birds, bath' saw 
six only, w'lnlc cHomulus saw twelve. The choice then ,v site; 
was given to llomalu.s. The walls novv he ^n to rise ; and stuct 
injunctions were given by Romulus to CJelcr, who had ihc manage- 
ment of^he woik, rs)tto allow a^y one Ic leap oyei th6 wails or 
tho ditch made witli the ploughshare, IShould any one dare to do hO, 
he was to order liim to be fdain. Ignorant of this command, Rcjuus 
began to despisa tjje IdVuess of tJie wall, and to aik if any people 
could be safe within sveh; and, without delay, he leaped across 
it, Oder struck him with a spade that he lid/l in his hands, and 
the blow' proved fatal, Romulus openly refrained from leais, but 
in private he mourned over his lost bi'other in a most affeciionato 
nMner. The wallstwcre eomple^d, and n little town was fornicd. 
^'This is only one account of tlie building of Rome, the legends 
do not agree as to howjfomus was killed; and we are iurorni'-d by 
some that no^ towii was iha^e an asylum for tiue^ . bers, 
and all kinds of criminals. The common date assigned h event 

is The whole narratiou is fabulqpiis without < , and 

^fOl^ps n%t^ single historical fact ^an be gathered fror It i& 
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i'’'obable that Home existed before the date usually assigned to 
The history of th.e early agesrfif Home is so laigely 
XVI ti. leeends of a similar chaiauter, that it seems an cndlbss 
uhieh no truth canjbc cdiiced. But NiebiAr ^luown 
ou the subject,^ and from the confusion has mavie 
I ibe political history of the HoftiEyis. Anti an instructive 
)j c^pv^ciali y to Englishmen, is the history of Home. We see 
tuo el.'isisos of people oomposnig the community — the patricians 
ll.( pIcLeiajus, The cquites^or knjghts, th^ third class, may 
x‘xl\ b" >iid to ha\c hud a political existciirc apart from the 
^ Miti u lans. 'fhe jdoliLianh, oi poor efass, appear at first almost entirely 
itufc of any impoilant legal rights, and subject to whatever laws 
!)j J^ovrac y 01 ])utvu*i.inR inighP f»ee lit impose* But step by 
])loboians <*ain ujion the patricians, until iti about JlOO n c. 
uii‘ h' s.'ul lo hv»ve been on uti equality. The essential 

> xh' ^'nv,'lJl the* palncians anti plebeians, before th^s date.^ 

“ ' I ‘lit hand family connelions. Mapy of thc^plebeians, 

*' ' ixv'w bccanu' laoh : undiit tlie time at which W sec t}«? first 

‘ til* dtalinc of tuc Koman Empire, a new division, of the 
u lUturiilly took place into the rielicr and jioorer classes. Tlie 
h' V '• inms of plelaiati ami patrician weie for thg most part done 
u'.h, and ilie licli, composed of patiicians and plebeians, now 
to uso the poor as ui:re instruments of their wibhos. This 
tin.} (id ihiough ihe vast .-urue ol money whicli they wcr*e to 
M uttcj auii/iig the poor * The consequem-c of lhi» coutse of conduct 
V. as, that the llomim B^public uUimatcly became a theatre in which 
a few \tiy rich fairuiicfe fought lor the supreme power while almost 
: ’) ilic otlic^llomun citiz»‘»J8 were sp poor as to 1 >b dependent#©!! the 
or on llu largesses of the iicli for support* * 

Tlie portion of Homan literature which has conic dowif to our times 
IS extremely meagre. Btfoic the works of whi(?li it is^oiri|>oscd were 
prodiK od, the Kuinau nui^ hud been overcome by the refinement of 
Greece, its nutuial bent had been turned aside, and Roman poets and 
philosoi>hers, instead of searci]^ing for poetry and philosophy in their 
Koman hearts and heads, went* fox lh(?in to Greece. The only great 
depaiimeu* olTitcraturc lu which thc^Komans m^iiitained their inde- 1 
pomiuiC“ , Oiat oi history. Being pre-eminently act«rs of history, ‘ 
xhey AK lu vf ij qualified to write it, and,^cco»Jingly, wx that the 
histories of T.iav and T'acitus can bear compatiaon "with those of 
HerodotUb ai.u Ihucjdidcs. 

Niehui' has shown it fo be very prftbaWe that the Rom^s pos- 
sessed a uaiionul »‘ud characteriBlilc literature long beforeithe Greek 

A’OL, 1. K 
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iofluence prevail^td ; and tliat illustrious historian lias also supposed 
that one large portion of the leg^dic history oifUpme fonned the 
subject of a llotnaa £pio» equals or at least not much inferior, to the 
“ lUadf” Hou'evcr this may liave becth know for cc|:t)Euu that long 
before the appeal ance of Titus Aifdronicus, in 240 b* 3. — an epoch 
which i^' gerferafiy regarded as the date of the commencement ol 
Homan literoture—Bome kad possessed her ballad-singers and poets ; 
juid fragments of these poetical productions may still be traced in the 
etirly portion of LHy*s history. [ 

As with Homan literatufe, so ^ith'f toman mythology. Jupiter, 
Juno, and almost all the otlicr ‘gods and goddesses, were horrow'cd 
irom the Greeks ; their characters arc the same, the legends related 
of them are the same, and their own writers speak of them as the 
same, only the names are different. The Homans were quite lax in 
their adoption of gods, and* they would W'illingly have ranked s 
Ohbibt among \\iem had he not claimed the exclusive j^rerogativc ot 
Godhead. •. Almost tlie only dlitics of the eaily Homans of wliith we 
have Jvpy accoifnt mo Janus, Anna Pcienna, and Pales. Janus was 
a two-headed god, able to look iti tw’o directions. He kept the 
Celestial Gate, and it was /iustomary to offer up frankincense and 
wine to him before approaching any other god. Ills name is con- 
nected with the month January, Various opinions were held with 
regard to Anna Perenna. The name Anna is Semitic, though it is 
possible t}xat,the Hopian name may have accidentally coincided with 
the Eastern. Some regarded her as the sister of Dido, others thought 
her the moon, others that she W'as lo, ai^dotlK^rs that she was an old 
woman. The Homans held a festival in her honour. The common 
peoplc^thcn went ^rth into the ^fields, and they formed themselves 
here and there into drinking parties, every man having a paitner. 
Some of then went into tents, but for the most part tlicy remained 
in the ope*, air. ;^an<>' they sang iu jovial style the songs they had 
learned at the theatres, and accompanied their voices with suitable 
movements of their hands. Ajid then layi'ng ^aside their cups they 
danced at a rapid rate. When Gtey came back they were permitted 
to see shows prepaid for them. On the 2l8t of April, the day on 
which the Komazvt believed that their city was foimded, tvas lield a 
similar festival in honour of Palos, the goddcNSs of shepherds. Yui mus 
ceremonies were perfo|med on the occasion. The blood of a horse 
and the of,n i|hd tfie^mpty stalk of a bean, were offerings 
on that day. The earth was sprinkled with water, and swept with 
rods. The she^-stalls decorated with branches of trees, and 
garland! suspended on the doqj^. Sulphur, often used in purl-** 
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tlcatlons, was burned, and sometimes thrown on the sheep. Various 
plants were also caiSt into the Urey and cakes of millet and baskets 
mado of rushep were presented to the goddess. She also received 
other rural luxuiies, such as n^Ik. And the country people 'tilbred 
up prayers to her, drank milk ani| the purple must, arid then leapt 
times through a large fire, composed priuciirRlly'of Z^caps of 
crackling stubble. 

The other Italian nation which we shall mention is the Etruscans. 
Whence they came is not know'n.'i ’Somc have regarded them as of 
Celtic origin, others hiive maintained that they were the primitive 
inhabitants, and a third party hfiB attempted to shew that they 
Avere a colony from Lydia. Perhaps this last opinion is supported by 
the best eyidciice. It is confinnedA>y the t^atements of ancient his- 
torians, and by a few reseinblaiicos which can bo pointed out between 
the habits of the Etruscans and Lydians. , 

It is certain that the Etruscans had a literature of tlieir owm. No 
part of it, howewr, has reached us.* Nevertheless, in »the many* 
Etruscan tombs and vases which still remain we tan llisccm ^ little 
of their habits and thoughts. tJpvA ards of two thousand ypars ago 
they Averc a flourishing nation, holding (^tensive sway in Italy, and 
communicating with Greece and some eastern countriis. They 
rcachofl a high degree of civilisiation, were renowned in some depart- 
ments of art, and hud a peculiar system of religion of their own. 

The various remains of art show that they were ^ utilitiprii^i navlon, 
and that they employed .their ingenuity m producing Jlie luxuries ot 
life, rather than in giving u^t^ranee to their feeling of the beautiful, 
Tlio Etruscan vases which have reached our times have been divided 
into three tdasscs — the Egyptian, the Etruscan, and the Grecian, 
Various scenes are pictured on thenf, Sometimes achaix)t-race may 
be seen, sometimes a drinking party rioting in the ^ost furious 
manner. And very frequently, especially on tho Orgeiar^ ones, ore 
pictured the many beaiftiful sketches which the poets of the War of 
Troy di*ew. Sometimes domestic scenes are met with, or funeral 
ceremonies ; but it has* been remarked that there is no painting of 
the marriage ceremony. 

That the Etruscans were not unacquainted wit|i the luxuries of < 
life is evident from many pictures on the walls of ^he tombs. Peasts 
are painted, most of which were held in ^nour of the departed. 
The partakers generally recline on luxhriot^ 'Judies, sJftd are seen 
qujBdffiing the wbie from the nicely-w/ought hu|xs, , ^ <!!haplct5 encircle 
their brows, and a few chylets hang qn top 6f the apartment. 
^^VomeUf also, partook of these feasts, and were treated wi^Vcspect. 
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Generallj' there ia a man, or even a woman, playing on the double 
iluLo, or oil the lyre, and girls dance nimbly, and in fantastic wendings 
an J bendings of the body. Tame animals are often in the room, and 
tame Bird’s al?o. They appear ‘ to h«\'c been fond of birds, for on 
almost eyeryjihr^b which they haw put into their paintings one oi 
twobiid i are pcrclied. /Solne of them were also fond of watching 
flow'crs, for -vve find an individual taking care of a plant which has 
grown up in a -vrcdl-iuade pot. 

Notwithstanding the luyury the Etruscans, many of their 
lectures show that they wore far from tiling devoid of afteetion. In 
one of the pictuies that adorn the Etruscan Koom of the British 
Museum is an intcrestmg death- bed scene. An old man is lying on 
a couch. A young womKn is besffte him, drawing his hood over his 
eyes ; a young iiftin at the foot of the couch is coveiing the old man’s 
feet witli one hand, and with tlie other touches his head in token of 
grief. Behind' him is*' a mailf appaiently older, who, makes more 
outrageous gesturep, wiiile another young man at the head of the 
couchf and beside a plant, is more moved inwardly, though the only 
apparent expression of it is the position of liis right hand, which is 
upon his head. 

The Etruscans had some strange notions with regard to the dead. 
They thought that Charun w^as the conductor of the souls of the 
dead to the gates of eternity. The Romans and Greeks had a 
ferryman of ‘.he luiirc of Charon, -Nvho was believed to convey the thin 
bliades over thi' river Styx to the infernal regions ; but the Etruscan 
Charun had not to lead his charge over'U-.iy river, for we always find 
them represented as setting out ou horseback for the other world. 
Besidar Charun, they had many, other inferior icligious’ beings, who 
occupied a |Srominent part in their mythological system. The priti* 
cipal of thc#c were the genii, good and evil of both sexes, who 
presided th^; ibirtti of an individual, followed him tlirough the 
whole of his life, and w'atched him in Hs departure for another 
world, Sometimes,’’ says Mr. Dennis, “o good and evil spirit 
seem contending for the possession of q^soul — as where this is xnirsued 
by the malignant dcnion» and hurrted away by the better genius. 
Sometimes they ase feting in uti^on— as where they are harnessed to 
a car, and we driven by an old man, who may possibly represent the 
Minos or.Rhadnmaijii^jiiSts* oi^ the Etruscans. In another instance 
a similar pwr ofo spb^ts arc dragging a car on which sits a 

soul shrouded in A velt^ We may conclude they are attending the 
soul to judgment— for sUitfhw^s their offict?, according to the belief of, 
the ancicafcs— in ord^r tiiat, When tfheir charge was arxaiguedvbefotc 
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the infernal judge, they might confirm or contradict his pleadings, 
according to their ftuth or falsehood. When t^ic good demons hayoi^ 
anything in their hands, it is simply a rod, or wand ; but the malign jnt 
ones havo generally a heavy Ijamracr, or mallet, as m emblem of 
their destructive character ; and lin some instances, probably after 
condemnation has been pronounced, they^ are reprcs&ntdd with these 
instruments uplifted, threatening wretched souls, 'v^ho arc imploring 
mercy on their knees. In a somewhat Similar scene a soul is in the 
j)Ower of two of these demons, wllen a good grnAis interposes and 
iUTCSts one of the evil ones by the Aing. *In anothw scone the soul 
is represented as seizing the w ing o# the good genius, who is moving 
away from him. llie same dark demons are, in more than one 
instance, mounting guard at a gattovay, doubtless the gate of Orcus, 
which stands open by day and night. One of tho.vJ figures is very 
striking, sitting at the gateway, icsting on his mallet, his hair 
standing on end, and his finger raised, «as if to. indicate the entrance 
to some approaching soul.” 

The names of many of the principal Etruscan ^ods»liave hoen dis- 
covered, Momfra, Talna or ICupra, Tina, Turms, Tur^n, and 
Hethlans, are some of them. The Etrus^ns were especially fumous 
for their system of augury. Even the Koman youths wore sent, by 
the command of tlie Senate, to Etruria, in order that they might 
become acquainted with the art. The founder of it was 'I'agcs, of 
whose origin Cicero gives an accoimt in his second boi^k»on Hsvi- 
nation, “Tages,” he remarks, “is said to have suddenly started 
forth into existence in the TJa^iquinian territory, w'hen the earth was 
plotighcd, and a furrow deeper than usual had been made, and also 
to have spoktn to him who was plou^ng. Now Jages, as theJ>ook8 
of tlie Etruscans inform us, had the appearance of a boy, hut was pos- 
sessed of the wisdom of an old man. The ploughman^was amazed 
at liis appearance, and uttered a great shout# Thep thpre was a 
groat rush to the place, and the whole of Etruria in a short time was 
assembled in it. He {hcfii spoke many things to his numerous 
audience, who committed his words to writing. It was in that 
speech that all the rules for ^ proper performance of the duties of 
the harusper (a peculiar kind of augur) were contained. This 
information,” says Cicero, “ we ha^% obtained iTrom tlxe Etruscans 
themselves.” . ^ 

la one pleasing feature of ^Eft-usc^n whicfl* must be 

tt, is the respect which they ?l«oma And this 

j^pcct is rtho more strikJnf , as the Oreoks fn it to mi extra-^ 

uvdliiory degree. I’lie Etruscan Y^men up fchools^ 
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taught the diifi&rcnt branches of an Etruscan lil^pral education, and 
became capable of •writing book's. They were admitted into the 
society of men, were allowed to partake of the feasts along with 
them,* and hlid a share in many tiihijra from which they w-erc ex 
eluded by tlje Greeks. ^ * 

Many specimens of tlm iStru^can language have reached us, but 
as 3 ^et very little has boon ipade of them. We cannot, therefore, to 
any great extent,^ compare the Etruscan with any otlier language. 
We know, however, that it^does i/t resemble the liStin , .and all that 
we can with ecitainty afhrm or it is, that it belongs to the Indo- 
Euiopcan group. 

The physical features of the Etruscans were very peciilinr, judging 
from tlie figures which lia\e becn^^diaeovered on their tombs. The> 
are thcie rcpreshited as small fat men, of ii very clumsy make, with 
largo head, large eyes, andl^iliort thick arms. 

The pther tribes of Italy ajt|>car to have had very much the same 
physical ‘charactej^ us those which the present Italians disphi;. 
Thes«*are of <!aik complexion, with dark e>cs, and slender figures. 
Though they ure a mixture of various tribes, the original Italic 
race, the Etruscans, tlie Ik^lusgians, the Ciauls, and others, yet they 
now form one distinct nation, characterized by the same conformation 
of body, and other peculiarities. 


SZCtlOX VI.— THE GREEKS. 

This extraordinary nation occupied a comparatively small portion 
of Imrf, in a coniei*of Europe, y$i so wonderful were the efforts' Of its 
genius, BO aWnishlng the perfection to which it arrived in everything 
intellectual, ^hat it has been the theme of unbounded admiration in 
all ages. ptiilosophy, painting, Bcylpture, geometry, and 

many other arts and sciences, were cultiv^ated, and within Its small 
territory were born men who were to bo tli» lights of the world in 
some of these departments* No adequate reasons can bo assigned for 
the superiority which the Greeks exhibited over every nation, in the 
features of both tb^r ^nind am^dy. They hav^, indeed, a beautifri 1 
sky, pure and well adapted for the preservatbn of pieces of sculpture, 
or fbr the jxlubitton o£. a Hying eloquence ; and an Athenian could 
enjoy some of tke bt iH© world from those l^^hich 

are not far distai^ the city* Hie stud^ With its 

nuqOryus islan{H>|^,|^pcslhHy the Isloifd of Balamis, would foriV> % 
;^AlEna3'kjdi*y lino vii^#om Mount %inett«s on a c alm, dear evenmg. 
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But these objects are nearly the same as whe^. Homer sang, or 
Demosthenes thundered forth his. eloquence i the Greeks are now 

far behind many nations of the present day. % 

The original inhabitants of jGrrecoe wer^- the Pelasgisiis,* who, tra- 
dition savs,^ were sprung fromt the ^ orth. Their kingdom must 
have been of Avider extent than tl.e Grecian teAritoVy, &s may be 
inferred from a speech put into t\e mouth*of Pela&gus, the represen- 
t'ltive of the Pelasgi, in on^ of the dramatic eoinpositioas of 
ehyliis : — 

Of old earth-born I’ahecthon am the son, 

My name Pelasgus. ruler of this land ; 

And fathered with ray name, the men who reap 
Karth’s fruits beneatli^tny sway#ro called Pelasgi ; 

And all the land where Algos Hows, and Strymon. 

1'oward the westering gun, my seeptre holds 
Mv kingdom the Pcrrhasbian»bouud, and Umsv 
lieyoud high Pitidns. by Pgionia, aqd 
The Bodotuian heights , thg briny wave 
Completes the eirding line.*' 

Tb(‘sc Pelasgians remained uhmixod for the longest time in itreadia, 
an inland country, surrounded by mountains. Tliere w*ere some 
districts of Greece whose inhabitants^eie plainly not of Pelasgic ^ 
origin, such a.s those of the Negropont. ^essaly appears to have 
been a Pelasgic country, and for a long time after the name of the 
Pclasgi had vanished there was a district in it called Pela|gioti^ In 
tlic course of time many colonists came to Gred^e, som% ^om Egypt, 
and some from Thracp, but not so many as to form a considerable 
portion of the inhabitants.* AVe observe that then, as in the days of 
Homer, the Greeks had no settled name, but were sometimes called 
by the name of one groat tribe 4nd sometimes by th|t of Another, 
Ihe name which the Greeks afterwards assumed was Hellenes, derived 
from a small district of Thessaly remarkable |er its bellutiful women. 
How this change to6k place we cannot ascertain!, *lmt*it is almost 
certain that it was no external disturbance that caused it, but some 
internal sti^efbv ascendancy amongst themselves. 

l^he Grjeeks were remarks^e for their fine figure, and their statues 
display a symmetry and beauty which, as we have seen already, have 
led sotne to imagine that nature cofild boast of nothing equal to then^ 
They wore long hair, which was generally yellow or red, though somw 
with 4{|rk. hair were to be met wiUi. •T&dy had gencroity blue eyes, 
i^ere often large. The people ofjgreeceliave still the same 

The laiigUige of jihe j^lasgi was no doubt that of the Greeks. Its 
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fine its wonc.'?rful versatility, and its beauty, have perhaps 
ne^er been surpassed any language. It appears, moreover, one of 
thetnost extraordinary I'mguages, when we consider the lengtli of 
lime thtft it ha's^existed. l^A'idcm* Qrcelt is still very like the ancient. 
A person well acquainted witix the arfeieut will not find i: difficult to 
master thp modern. ^ « 

It would be impossible to give a p/oper account of Grecian myth- 
ology here. Its fjibles and hidden meanings would require volumes 
for their full exposifion. But wc n^y remarl^ that the names which 
are generally applied to the classic ^ods are BijSldm, and not Greek. 

• The principal god of the Greeks wia cafted Z-us, who is the Homan 
Jupiter ; and the list of the deities comprel ends the white-armed 
HSra (Juno) ; Poseidon \Neptun6), the ea* th-shakcr, the carth- 
cmbracer; Aidoneus (Pluto), king of men I low; the smile-loving 
or laughter-loving Aphrodite (Venus) ; crest shaking, man -destroy- 
ing Axei^ (Mar^) ; th<r beardless Phoebus { \pollo) ; the blue-eyed 
Pallas Atli^e (Minqrva) j Art&nis (Diana), delighting in arrows ; 
and so^n. It must also he remem|)ered that the Grecian myth- 
ology -went through various stages. The mythology of the older 
works, such as the Iliad," tkffers from that of later poems m many 
respects. In the *' Iliad" the gods and goddesses act now and then 
in a manner unworthy of mortals. In consequence of this featuie 
even the most sublime passages, and such as would have been 
read Vith**dc»70ut rercrcnce by the Homeric Greeks, often appear 
ridiculous to usf What can be more absurd than to suppose that the 
gods fight with each other, and that to# for the sake of men ? And 
yet one of the grandest outbursts of the ** Iliad" is a description of 
the minfUng of the ‘^blessed" go^s in fight, when the father of gods 
and men thudders terribly, and Poseidon shakes the immense earth, 
and Aidoneu#starts from his throne and screams through fear that 
the em th-slfiiking JPosdidon should tear up and^eTeal to mortals and 
immortals his horrid, dank, and god-hated domains. And yet there 
arc passages in some of the writers which indicate higher and better 
sentiments. In ** ASsohylus " we meet^ith the following address to 
or Jove< who was regarded hf the Greeks as Me supreme 

being 

*' Jove, or what other name 
Tlie god that ijjlgns aijpreme delights to claim, 

I inyoKc i him hf ah, iiowers that ho, 

Alone T find, • 

Whh from tmlmotlesis load of doubt can free 
MjS^uriiJgunindl ^ e 
^For Jove doM tesieh men wisdom, sternly wins 
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To vii tue by the tutoring of their bins ; 

Tea, firops of torturing reoolleotion chill 
I'lie sleeper's heart, 'gainst man's rebeXious ‘will 
Jove woiks the wise remorse ; 

Dread powers on awfhl seats enthroned, compel* 

^ Our hearts vrith grneious force." * 

Kuftlisli poetry has borro'wed much fisom classic *my{holo!gr, but it 
hab frequently failed to catch the pure Greek spirit, having received 
us inspiration from Latin instead of Greek sources. This was 
cbpcc tally the case vrith the poets of the last ceiAury ; and it is W'ell 
known that Pope translated the *‘\[liad’^ from a Latin version. 

The Thracian race, it is probable, was very nearly allied to the 
Pclasgic, for we find in early ages that an intimate connexion sub- 
sisted between the Thracians and the Gi^eks. Many of tlie early 
bard.s are said to have come from Thrace, such as Ovphcus and Linus; 
and we know, from some Macedonian words that have come down to 
us, that the language was not unlike that of the Greeks. 

The princjpiil nations that compoi:^d the Thracian rase were tliti 
Thracians I'roper, the Get® or Dacians, the hfacedonians, *uid the 
Thessalians. There is reason to believe that they came firom Asia 
Minor. 

The descendants of the Thracians are the Wallachs, who inhabit ^ 
Wallachia, Moldavia, and parts of Macedonia and Thessaly. In 
these countries Homan colonists had settled, and their language so 
far prevailed as to become the one generally spokgn. Ijrallafihiau 
dirileet is now, in consequence, a rude mixture of a harbarous Latin ^ 
with Slavonian, Grcckf Tiqfkl^h, and Gothic. 

Their physical features are 'very distinct. They are below the 
middle size and of slender make.^ They havei>lack eyes aftd long 
black hair. They are said to resemble the Thracians Sculptured in 
Trajan's pillar. 

The myrian race was distinct firom the Thraqaii* There were 
various nations of thi lUyrianfi. Perhaps tho most remarkable of 
these was the Xihumi|ns? They employed very light boats, and were 
notorious for their piracies. They were governed by queens. The 
lllyriana theiiiselves, properl^eso ^led, were but a small tribC; but 
how the name came to be generally used is not knpwn. 

To the south of the Illyrians vAre the Epurots, who were not^ 
Pdasgii but, in aU probability, were com^gted with the Italians on 
the otl^aide of the A><iTiatic. There '^cre many them, of 

! 
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whom the most illuairious were the Chaones and the Atolossi. Th.* 
Holossians gained considerable importance os possessing the celebi ut^d 
orqple of Jupiter at Dodona. 

Though. tliG,£pirot8 and the Xilyriaij^s fonned two distinct naiicir, 
their descendants, the Albanians, fiym but one. It is ^nobabk- Ulu' 
the more^ powerful tribes of Jllyricum came down on the Kpirots, and 
conquerfng, soon made tlfcm disappear. The *\lbnmaus arc a strong 
tail race of mountaineers, iiaidy and active. They lead a very 
liiborious life, botbimcn and women, and li\e on simple Inod. 'J'hey 
arc devoted to the Greek Clfurch,4nd have a complete abhorrence of 
Turkish dominion. « 

Their language has been accia-ately examined, it has beem 
shown that the Albaniani belong »to the Vut 

not more allied to the Greek and Latin races tfiaij to Geasmanic or 
Celtic. ^ 

Some of the tribes are taid tp bo remarkable^ for the psperalencc of 
llaxcn li8.ir^and blue ©yes. ron has described thorn botli in ^ erse 
and in prose. In. ••Child© Harold^* he writes — 

mt 

** Fierce are Albania’s ohUdren, yet they lack 
Not viitucfi, were those virtues more mature 
Wliere is the toe^hat cvea* taw their back 
Who can so well the toil of war endure r 
Their native fbstnesses not more secure 
Than they in doubifal time of troublous need. 

Their wrath, bow deadly t but their fritutdship sure, 
When>pratitude or valour bids them bleed — 

¥nshaken, rushing on where’er their chief may lead.” 

And in a note to the same canto he x-efoaiks: “Xlie Arnaouts or 
Albancsc struck me forcibly, by their resemblance to the Highlanders 
of SccWland in drels, figure, and manner of living. Their very 
mountains seemed Caledonian, with a kinder climate. The kilt, 
though whitd^the sp^irei active form ; their dialect, Celtic in its 
sound, antftheif 4iardy habits, all carried me*back to Morven. No 
nation axe so detested and dreaded by their neighbours as ^he Al* 
banese ; the Greeks hardly regard them as Chrfbtians, or the as 
Moslems ; end hi foot they are a mi|;^ture of both, and sememes 
neither* Their habits are ptedatorj^-^I^ll are armed { and the red* 
shawled Amaoute,*tha Montenegrin, Chimariots, and the Gegdes, 
^.a^treacheroas; theoth^ soxdewhat in garb* «md essentifdly 
ht eliaraeii^.’* *'Tb^ silbavuims in genial (1 do. not die 
cttldvntora 'of the eaf th in ihi {hraiinces, lyho have also 
lion, hut ^ mumntal^ra) have' a fine "cast of counti^S |^Su d- 
the moa^l^utifol woth^ I ey^r behehf> in Itatu^e 
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saw levelling XYte^d broken down by the torrents between DeWinaehi 
and Libochabo. Their inannet of walking ds truly theatrical; but 
this strut IS probably the effect of the capote, or elbak, depeffding 
fVom one rthoulcler. Their lolig haiif reminds you of the Sfparftins, and 
til eir courtage in desultory m aifarc is unquestionable^ T^iough they 
have some cavalry amongst the Gegd<<l, J never saw a go(»d Arnaout 
liorseinim ; my own preferred the English saddles, which, however, 
they could never keep. But on foot they are not to be subdued by 
fatigue." 


II.— THK ArXOPHYLfAN TRIItES OF KCTIOPE. 

% • 

.SEt-rrON 1.— THE NOllTUEItN AJ.LOPHVLtANS. 

The first Allophylitm group occtfeying the nortH of Et^rope com- 
prehends the Lappes, Finns, Tschudes, aiul^ XT^rian*. Tnese are 
more stupid and dull, on thciwhole, than the Indo-Buropew tribes. 
X'hore is no name that embraces all the nations composing this 
group. Some have called them after one tribo^ while others have 
called them after another, loluns was tho appellation which thi* 
Northmen gave to the northern nations that opposed them, and 
lotiinhcim was what they termed the abode of the lotuns. 

The Finns are mentioned by Tacitus. 'Hicy were th^ sltifhted to 
the south of the Baltic. Tlioy are described as t'Sing’in the most 
barbarous condition, *poor%nd fierce, with no arms, houses, or horses. 
TTiey lived on vegetables, were clothed with skins, and slept on the 
ground. * Wherever tliey Weni» they were * accompanied by the 
women, who joined in the chase. About the end of the thirteenth 
century they were conquered by the Swedes, who fenund them to be 
an agricultural people. They l^ew nothin J of art^ef writing, yet 
they appear to have had sagas, or traditional poems, a collection of 
which was made by the Swedish mlsBionaries, 

The Finnish language no word of its own fbr king, ruler, or 
magistrate of any kind. We may therefore infer that there were^ 
none such among them. In the fame way we team that almost the 
trades which they practised were those of weaver and 
Tho language is replete with terms relating to agrlcuUpro and agri- 
cultnyeal imptehtents. They also jisod several metals, ^^ch as steel, 
collp:, and silver, but w^ ignorant of gold and tin. They had ' 
for buying and Idling, and there was a word used for money, 

‘ which Stitt signifll*B hide in tlib Lapponic language. TJiay Were fond 
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of drink. They had no svine» but beer and such-likc. The women 
were in a state of greats degradation, * They were sold to their hus- 
band®, who treated them as a kind of superior slaves. 

The Knns had religious songs,* whick they named runot. Some 
of these are extant, oldest of them are incantation ckles, which 
the Finnisjl magicians were^wont to sing in the j>ractice of their pro- 
fession. They were given to Fetishism.* Anything that came in 
their way they worshipped, and retained their particular gods 
l^ording to their faifcy. Thejjf also adored the sun, moon, and stars, 
^aiid stones, mountains, fountains, an^ the ocean. 

^ One of the most illustrious of thAr gods was Vainiimoinen, W'ho, 
along with llmarinen, the god of air, was said to bo tlm cause of 
thunder. He was the investor of music, and taught the Finns many 
useftil arts. • 

The Finns had likewise goddesses and many inferior deities, some 
of them good nnd*Bome of them had. They reverenced the Maahiset 
— I'lttle men dwelling under thc^earth, to whom they made offerings 
when tliey bakedT'bread or brew^ed bepr — and the Kapeet, who by 
taking hold of the moon caused eclipses. 

The Finns held that there "^s a future state, very much resem- 
bling the present. They had no figures of their gods, because they 
'were not able to make them. For the same reason there was no 
temple. Nor had they any order of priests, but there were amongst 
them dll kintis^f magicians, astrologers, and soothsayers, who were 
consulted in* every emergency. They had also several feasts in 
honour of their gods, which were accoraps’ved ^vith various kinds of 
amusement, principally bodily exorcises. 

The Fijjps are described as having long yellow hair and blue eyes. 
This doscriptidn does not appear to be applicable to all of them. 
They are not forid of meeting with strangers, but when once a com- 
munication i^comiT^nceC they are hospitable. They are passionaie 
and wilful, not fond of novelties, and contented m ^eir ignorance. 
They ore very persevering ; and often provide themselves with cos^y 
ailver vessels as ornaments of ^ honse,^ This is the case even 
the poorest. The Northern Finliinders ave said to be more cunning 
^than ^he others. 


« FeKdbhini or Peflsdsm, is tfcrlred either from 

a X*orttigoe«e word/etiSao, dc^noting a bldhk adorctl as an idol, or 
an tnehaatteSS, 'A Mshist wonthlps anything that attracts his 
atones. and all sorts of charmM--Oiul he clmiTps fhtfeih 

be^lIgMit There arc private and p|blic fetishes, d 
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The I^appes ar^ a ruder and more barbarous tribe than the Tinns* 
There is good reason for believing that these t,\vo were originally but 
one nation, borne have, however, maintained that they are dis^snet 
from etir'h other, basing their opinion on the dilTerent <j^hysical 
aspects whfch they present, and the considerable dissimilarity that 
exists between the Finnish and Lappoiric }anguages. * , 

The religion Of the Lappes was not so complex as that of the Finns, 
Thcie was nothing in it beyond the rudest and simplest notions ; and 
they seem never to have attained miy^h loftlei^ ideas than those of 
Fetishism, Three of their gods are mentioned, Jubmcl, Farkcl, and 
. Tiermes. Jubmel was the author\)f good, Parkelof evil, and Tiermes 
partakes of the natures of both. 

Tliey had an indistinct idea of a futufo state ; and they believed 
that the ghosts of those who died remained for a time on earth. They 
saoiificed reindeers, cals, dogs, and other animals, and kept le:-iti\als 
in honour of iheir gods. * . » 

The Lnppes have long been famousTor their jugglers and Aiagiciaii^. 
Thoso are lirld in high esteem ,by many of the ]?innA, who vi^jt them 
in critical circumstances. There are, also, a number o,f jugglers 
amongst the Finns tncmaelves, who jyetond to the same power over 
all elements that is claimed by the Lapponic sages, but Uiey do not i 
possess so high a reputation. 

The Lappes have small bodies, with black short straight hair and 
black eyes. These characters, however, are not found i^j. cdl Lapponic 
tribes. The difference between the Lappes and the (Finns is ascribed 
to their didercnco in Aabiib> and the degree of their cultivation. The 
Finns are accustomed to warm baths, and are well protected from 
the retanfing influences of their ^Id coimtry, while the Lt^pes arc?" 
exposed to all inclemencies, and are, consequently, stmnted in their 
growth. They have thick beards, largo hollow qyes, and wido 
mouths. They are xpmorkably swift in runfling,, goodJeapers, and 
strong. 

The Bsthiahs, or Bsttionians, are more nearly related to the Finns 
than to the Lappes, and have many customs in common. Their 
physical characters differ. THieir hair is generally yellow, but some- 
times black hair and a brownish^ skin are to bg seen. They are of 
slonder make, They are neither strong nor active, and their tei^ 
perament is generally melancholic. They have not muc^curiosity; 
but when Once induced to Icarij, though slow^ tht^ymake sure 
progrsas, and can overcome, by th^ perseverance, the greatest 
diHeultics. 

' The tribes in tlfe north of |K>U8sla receiiTod the name j^^Tschude^ 
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or barbarians, from the Slayoniaos, who drove them from a more 
aoutherly situation tha^ that which they now occujjy. Some of the 
Tschudcfi are found in the Waldai Hills, but their principal districts 
lie on thr banks*of the Hwina and- the Pftchora. 

The PermianS and Syijojni, which belong to the Tsebudish, are 
remarkably for thfiir eaily ct^viliaation. In the sixth century they 
carried on a comnicice wUh mtmy tribes of the Bast, which they 
continued to keep up during* the middle ages. They resemble in 
their habits the Hdssian peasantry. They live mostly in villages, 
*;nd are Christians of the Gre<V Chufeh, 

Tlic Tschudish Wotiaks eontaki several tribes that arc still 
lieathen. They are generally poor, and live by the chase. They ara 
sti^g-bodied, and have rod hair. «Tumar is the principal god of the 
heathen Wotiaks, pho also offer sacrifices, have priests called Toma, 
and observe festivals in honoip.' of their gods. 

The Bulgarian branch , of the Tschudish race occupies the district 
abbut the bakldle of the Wolga.s Some of them do not differ much 
from t^e Russians,* except in complexion. They worship the 
heavens, offer up sacrifices to Jumi-Shipas, Others tire still 
addicted to heathen superstit^ns. Some of them have long black 
ihatr, but far the greater number have it light red. 

In the north-east of Russia, and in many parts of »Sibcrio, dwell the 
VgrlMis or Uralian Finns, of which the Magyars arc the most temiirk< 
able ofiidiooS, ^ougl^of the same stock as the degraded Wogouls and 
Osciaks, they li%ve risen to a high degree of ciyilization and intelli- 
gence. Along with their intollcctuol and n^o/al oAlvanccment has come 
a change in their physical fcatui'es. ^ylIen they entered the regions 
wf the Iiower I>anub% in tlic ninth century of the Chriatiaui era, they 
had all IKe charaotgeristics of the '^mlcring tribes to whom they arc 
related, Th«y||n« now a handsome people, with the features pecu • 
Har to tlio Jndd^Buro|s^an group, and are remarkable for their 
energy and activity. Tliat they belong to the same stock as the 
Finns and Wogouls, and o,th£rs of the same race, is manifest from a 
comparison between the Hungarian and the othtSr Finnish langu^as» 
while at the same time their descent yito the eoutheiii nations of 
iSurope as attestad ^by historians* The history of this brave people 

fc been written ofMhr than puo4 and not long ago the British press 
»ed with aeeeuats of them, when they attracted iho eyes and 
gained of Kuro|^ by thoir Vsvery. 
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SEOTION II. —THE WISSTEBN iLlLpPfl:yi.IAN8. 

The othdT Allophyiian race 4n Suropc vrm the EuiAalduiAc, m- 
eluding all tlioee who spoke the Bixskaxiaa language.^ T^ir principal 
hent was in Si>aii), though there were soii^^e of them in the^south of 
I'ranec, where the Basque, a dialect of the Euskariaii, is still spoken. 
Besides the Euskaldunes, there w^ere many tribes of Celts in Spain, 
and at a later period of history these beeme mixetl with the Euskal- 
dunes, and w*ere called Oeltibcrians. Uno name which the classic 
writers give to the country of thd Euskaldnnes which lay on the 
cast of Spain was Iberia, and the Euskalduncs were called Iberians. 
The most illustrious of the true Iberian racA weie the Turdetanians, 
Turdulians, and Lusitanians. • 

'Ihe south of Si)aui from the Guadianatto La Mancha, a very fertile 
region, w'as the xwincipal part of the {.ossessions of tl/e Turdetanitins, 
They carried on a very extensive ccAnmercc. Their ch(e/ exjwrts* 
were oil, com, gold, and silver.. They had many fldurishing.xities, 
and were more civilized than any other nation in Spain. They also 
could boast of many learned men amqpgst them, and had national 
verses in which their history and laws were recorded. 

The Lusitanians extended from the ocean to the Tagus, and were sur- 
lounded on all sides by Celtic nations, who often mixed witli them. 
They were a lawless people, and given to robl^ry, cu^tifig off the 
right hand of those whom they took captive. They lang resisted the 
invading forces of the fi.omffie. 

'fherc were three parts of Spain in which the Celts settled, and 
became in 'some measure blende^ wiUi the Iberians. By Jar the* 
most distinguished of these Spanish Celts were the CeltMrians, whose 
name implies their mixture with the Iberians. In jome of their 
udigious practices, and habits they agreed w'ittfihe Ikerians, in others 
with the Colts. Like the Britons, their favourite drink was made 
of honey, and Uiey wont to leap from their horses in order to 
light their enemies on foot.' 

The country Which the Celtiberians occupied was very wide, 
stretching over the middle parts of Spain, and iniiluding the greater 
part of Aragon and Castile, and reaching to the ^ouro. It was diffi-^ 
cult to cultivate; yet the people were rich, and posseasgirfif many 
tow ns of considerable importance. Tlfey were a vg^ wnSand rude 
l>eoplc, yet brave and obstinate, ^ey long resisted the Boiraris 
^ when tlmy wcre> headed^y ViriathuSi who displayed great skill and 
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cotirage* They had a relcbratcd herd of very i\pet horses, wh6se 
colour changed on thek removal to the maritime parts of Spain. 

'Aie language of the Euskaldunes is unique. It has no resem- 
blance fo any fhdo-Buropean speech, hnless in a very few roots. It 
is more like the language of the lotuns, or Aborigines of^tlic north of 
Europe ;»yet the differences ^ far greater than the resemblances. 
The Eubkaiian dialect is most like the languages of the Nortl 
Americans, 
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CHAPTER 


THE NATIONS OF*ASIA. 

Asia, with its seventeen-and-a-half millions of square miles, covers 
on area four limes the extent of Europe. The surface of this immense 
continent presents every variety of* aspect iind of climate, ranging as 
it docs from 1 deg. 20 min. to 78 deg. north latitude,* and from 26 deg. 
to 190 deg. east longitude. Its physical characteristics are on a 
vast scale. Its mountains, tabic lands^ and plhins, are unequalled in^ 
the world. But its greatest interest is derived fiom^the fact that it 
contains the cradle of the human race — that it is the mother-Ci»untry 
of the world — and that all the other nations may be regarded as 
Asiatic colonies. Here, too, both truth^^nd falsehood have had their 
greatest developments. 


SnCTlOTf 1. — THE PERSIANS. 

According to one of thw %acred books of the Persians, there has 
been from eternity a scries of cycles of immense duration, during 
which different races of beings ba^ existed onHhe earth, jkt the^ 
close of tlie cycle which preceded the present, there was Ifut one being 
left, Mahabad, who was to be the progenitor of the nfw race, lie 
taught mankind many pf the arts, and spread hapfiuiess'^mong his 
subjects. He was succeeded in tbo government of the human race by 
thirteen descendants. tTlie reigns of these pnmitive kings constitute 
the golden age of the Persians^ After the death of the last of these 
kingjs, the world became a wfeck ; murder and min were on every 
side, and terrible misery and destm^tion fell Upon the race. After 
sevewd alternations of good and evU in the same way, Kayomurz was^ 
created — ^the di'st of the present race of mankind. He founj^d a line 
of kings called Paishdadianfis or distributors of, JusUc^ whose 
i xploiytSi hiivo been a favourite theme with the Persian poets^ The 
,PalHlidad!fan dynasty reigned 2,460 years, and was succeeded by the 
^ayanian, 
vox. i. 
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This account of the early history of Persia is obviously eutij- * y 
fabulous. Nor can we trust the ]?orsiau iiccounl of the Kayanian 
dy^^asty, though there seems to be in it an indistinct glimmering 
of tru^. .The principal authorities (^n the early history of Persia 
are the Greek histoiians, some of whom travelled into ^hut country. 
Prom their narrations we infer that the Persians were for a 
time a jilistoral tribe of nb importance. The revolution cflcctcd by 
Cyrus the Gioat altered llicu* position, tinder him tin y spread 
their conquests far«md wide, the Persian and Median kingdoms were 
united, and the Pe-shin ntaue was feared and honoured by the 
surrounding, and even distant, iqjitions. After this period we read 
frequently of them in the liistoiy of Greece. The expeditions of 
Garius and Xerxes, and^the many intrigues which the Persian 
satiaps carried on with some of the Greek states, are well known. 
Alexander the fxreat, in the fatal battle of Arbela, overthrew the 
Persian government ; and for upwards of lifiecn years after his death 
^e countTjj was the scene of w^r, until Scleucus obtained permaiu‘nt 
possession of thj' throne. His descendants remained in power until 
250 ij.C., when Arsaces, a Parthian noble, overturned the Macedouians 
and becaihe the founder of a long and illustrious line of kings. The 
Pai-thians rose to great omiftenee, defied the utmost power of the 
Romans, and defeated some of the most famous Homan generals. 

* The Purtliians,** says the Baron Saint Martin, “ a nation of mounted 
w ati^ors, sheathed in complete steel, and possessed of a race of horses 
fqu.ally rcmtAkable Yor speed and endurance, oveiran their feebler 
Persian ncighb*ours almost without op]^)osilitn), and erected them- 
selves into a true military aristocracy, Vhilc the conquered were 
^degraded into a mere herd of slaves. Tim invaders thus })ecame the 
feudal 4nrds of tlie vanquished nation, or rather the nation itself; for 
the rest attached to the soil remained serfs in all the force of jhe 
term. Thus,%very arjangement of the feudal system may be found 
in the schAne di^the Arsacidan govenimcnt, tthe same usages and 
institutions, and even the same dignities apd olHcers. A coJistable 
is discovered commanding their atmies, mar4uessc8 defendirtg tlie 
frontiers, barons and feu^l lords of isU descriptions, knights and 
men»at«ftrms, tho same limited numlJer of the noble and free, the 
same multitude df t vassals an4 slaves. The Parthian oava*,.ers, 
I|iijhf3i!thed man mtd horse in armour, may well represent the knights of 
uwsfKmij^ke them we fhid,them forming the strength of the army, 
ikc them hearing* everything doavn before them, while the infantiy 
was comllimnad dnd despised.’* 

1?ut|l^ceAturk8 theParthiJms continued lo^rulo Perbia, They, 
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'Ikirc succeeded by the Sassanian dynasty, the member, f)f which 
areSjoticed with ^tolerable accuracy by the Persian wi iters. 11 le 
Sa&saniana were a powerful line 6f kings, anckheld a wide extent of 
possessions. Xhe history of Persia after their duwnfal assumeS a 
C'omiilotcI> eastern aspect. Cruel and deceitful heai*Llessnobl, and, 
occasionally,* noble and unexpected generosity,^ ch^aetprise the 
monarclis. Plots become frequent, and*ri^'olutlon8 often teke place. 
The rise of the Mahomtnedan religion, the invasion and conquest of 
PcHTsia by Tschiugghis-Khan, and the reign of the great Timur, are 
among the most remarkable oocuirences after the fill of the Sassonians. 
Praser gives the ibllowing account of Timur : — “ With his own 
hands he placed on his head thd crown of gold, and girt on the 
imperial cincture : yet, while the princes and nobles showered upon 
him gold and jewels, and hailed him as Ubrd of the Age, and Con- 
queror of the World, Timur, with a modesty,* the ofiTspring of 
prudence as much as of humility, declined these titles, contenting 
himself w'ith the simple appellation of Amocr — noble, or chief— by 
which to this day he is generally kuoVn in tlie Kast, I2is patience'®' 
and perseverance during tills struggle were not less donspicuous than 
his courage and sagacity m managing the discordant materials of his 
nnwer, and in seizing every opportuni^ fur increasing it. * I once,* 
6a>b Timur, in his * Institutcb,* ^was forced to take shelter from my 
enomiea in a ruined building, wheie I sat alone for many hours. To 
tlivert my mind from my hopeless condition, I fixed my observation 
upon an ant that was carrying a grain of coni Ivger thj^nMself Vp a 
high wall. I numbered the efforts it made to accomplish this object ; 
the giain fell sixty *-ni]i« timas to the ground, and the seventieth time 
it reached the top of the wall. The sight gave me courage at the 
mument, atid I never forgot the lesson it conveyed/ ” ^ ^ 

The I'ersian government is, and nas always been, tliift of an abso- 
lute monarchy. The king has power over all his sublets, and his 
commands, whatever they be, must be obeyed*by is also the 

administrator of justice, and he has to exercise considerable care in 
the performance of h^ duties, since revolutions are no uncommon 
occurrences. 

All that remains of the rcli^n of the ancient Persians is found in 
the Zendavesta, or among the Guebres of Fer^a, or among the 
Parsecs of India. There were twrnity-one nosks or books in tho 
Zendavesta, but there is only one extant, called the ** Vendj^d," ana 
believed to be the twentieth. The •Zendavesta ^ was 'Written by 
Zoroaster, the great Persian prophef. When this illustrious person 
lived is not known. Some have assested that hie great work id of 

f 2 
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comparatively modem date, while others have claimed for it a fery 
high antiquity. The ^ost common opinion is that he lived in the 
reign of Darius llystaspes, and one writer, holding this view, fixes 
the da^ of his ^irth at 689 b.c. ' i 
The one Almighty Being mentioned in the Zendavesta is Time 
without bouifds, *^ncrcatedc Time. Zerouanc Akerenc, as Time is 
called, oi*iginated two oth^r beings, the one the author of every good, 
the other the author of all evil. To the former the name of Onnuzd 
is given. He is tNe principle of light, just, and the very image of 
the Almighty, the first of alf'created beings. Ahrlman* as the other 
is designated, is the great opponent of Ormuzd. He hates justice 
and goodness. **He is alone,"’ says Ormuzd of his rival in the 
Zendavesta, ** wicked, imjxire, accursed. He has long knees, a long 
tongue, and is voi^ of good.” 

In order to remedy the, disasters which flowed from the war 
between Ormuz^ and Ahriman,. the Almighty commanded Ormuzd 
So create t^hf universe. Ormuz^l pronounced the word, or Ilonover, 
and the uni versa befan. It was to last 12,000 years, and this poiiod 
W'as to he divided into four cycles. 

In the first cycle Ormuzd was solo ruler. He then created the 
Perouers, the spiritual prototypes of all beings on earth. After these 
he created the visible world, and on the earth he raised the great 
mountain Albordj, on the top of which he fixed his own habitation. 
At tbe beginning of the second cycle, the 8un» moon, and stais, 
were created by Ormuzd in preparation for the var that was to take 
place between him and Ahriman. Ahriqtgn, having created a vast 
number of evil beings, attempted to attack Ormuzd ; but, dazzled by 
„,the splendour of hn^ adversary, he fell fioundcrixig into^his native 
abyss df darl^ess, and lay supind for other three thousand yeais. 
Ormuzd mcamvlule created six Amschaspands, who w'ere ciitiubted 
with the guaraian&hip«of ail earthly things. One had under his 
protection ike anfinal creation ; a second scafbered the blessings ot 
ruimiug streants; a third took caic of plau^ and trees ; a Iburth is 
the spint of the metal and the mMe ; a fifth is a iteiale guardum 
of the earth; and a sixth is the gei^s of fire and light. Pile 
wnd light were held in especial reverence by the Persians ; and this 
is the case still witff die Ouebres^d Parsecs. In tho Zendavesta 
^rdihehesht, tlie sixth Amschaspand thus commissions Zoroaster— 
** $«nran<WHi(the Most High, epeak to the royal Gushtasp for me. 
that to thee Iliave oormuitted^ all fires. Ordaixi the Mobuds, the 
Herboods, to preserve them, agd neither to extinguish 
(them jt^^ iv'ater nor in the earth bid them erect in every city a 
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temple of fite, an4 celebrate, in honour of that element, the feasts 
ordained by law. The brilliancy of hre is fl'om God, and what la 
tnora beautiful than that clement ? Tt requires only wood and odours* 
Let the young and the old"* give these, and their prayers sliall be 
heard. 1 ifansfcr it to thee as I received it fron% Gud. Those who 
do not fulfil my words shall go to the InTcisnal regions.** » 
tn the process of time the Primitive Bull was created. This BuP, 
the principle of all good, was an object of groa^ dread to Ahrimaxi. 
llctermiued to make a bold attempt, V ascended from his infemul 
abode in the form of a huge serpent, and brought wide-spread desola- 
tion on the earth. The sacred bull was fatally wounded by his Devs, 
or evil spirits, and his success seemed complete. Soon, however^ 
there sprang from the right shoiflder of the animal Kayomurz, the 
first man. Ho was pure and intelligent. Ahrintan, however, was 
too powerful for him, so that after on eitistence of thirty years Kayo- 
murz was destroyed. But from his juices 'sprang' up a Jree whioJj^ 
bore two human beings, Meshia and Sleshiane. .These \/cre perfectly 
pure at their origin, but they did not long remain so, the woman 
being the first to worship the evil spirits of Ahriman. Tho world was 
then infested with the agents of Ahriman, and the. sin of the human 
race became greater and greater. But the proper destiny of man is* 
to become like Ormussd. For the attainment of this end the law was 
given to Zoroaster. After many struggles between good and evil, 
there will be a resurrection of the dead, and tlxm the igood an^ bad 
will be separated ; yet not for ever. The bad, after having been 
purified with fire, shtdl admitted into the regions of light; and 
Ahriman, no longer a hater of the good and the true, shall be subject 
to OrmuzSl. Such was the ancici^ faith of PeAia. # 

The Guebres are the only inhabitants of Persia who ^till retain the 
religion of the early Persians. Many of their rites are the same ; they 
obey strictly the law% which we have noticed^s givan by'^rdibehesht 
to Zoroaster, and their ceremonial observances are similar. The great 
body of the Persians ire now ^^Mohammedans. There are different 
^ecta amongst them, however ^and there is a peculiar class of religionists 
who sometimes profess Mohammedanism, but who, for the most part, 
do not belong to that religion ; tb^y are the S^ufifees. The do^^nes 
oelieved by them have been concisely stated by Frasw;— ‘“Tjjj' 
Almighty Creator of the Universe, say they, is diffuse^g|]prQughoat 
creation. The essence of his divim|y, emanating from him continually 
as rays from the san, vivifies all naturts are as continually reah* 
sorbed,** They believe Iftie souls of men to be tlae scintillates of tbia 
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essence— of God, not (fo^n God, and, therefore, o/ on equality with 
Him. They represent themselves as constantly engaged in soorchlug 
after tn&th, and admiring the perfccticats of tho deity. An ardent 
but mystical loVe of the Creator, wrhich frequently breakst forth in the 
most extr|iYagant manner, and towards the most extraordinary objects, 
in which they fancy the divine image to bo reflected, is the soul of 
their creed, and reunion with Him their ultimate object — to have 
‘the corporeal veil •removed, when the emancipated soul will mix 
again with the glorious essence from which it has been separated 
but not divided.* '* • 

Of the customs of the ancient Persians we learn a little from the 
Greek writers. They are represented as regarding it as the basest 
thing possible to tfll a lie. They were exceedingly temperate in their 
food, and despised the man of luxury. They also had a complicated 
plan of training the young for serving their country, and they arranged 
‘!ho whold' population into diflfhent classes, according to age, and 
assigned particulliT duties to each class. They are said to have been 
handsome^ and some of the ancient writers praise the beauty and form 
<if the Persian women, ^ 

, The ruins of PersepoHs attest tho progress they made in architec* 
ture. The inscriptions found there wTre written in tlie arrow-headed 
character. 

Th« present inhabitants of Persia arc composed of people from 
various quartcra of Asia. The native Persians ara called Tajiks, 
while those of a different origin are generglly styled Iliyahs, though 
some of the Iliyahs are, without doubt, genuine Persians. There are 
ssilso the Kurds and ^he Affghans^ both of which tribes afire closely 
connected with the Persian race. 

The Persian^ are still a handsome people. Prichard remarks of tho 
Tajiks that ihey |^e wetl known “ as a remarkably handsome people, 
with regular features, long oval faces, black, long, and well-marked 
eyebrows, and large black eyes, which tlieir pbetjp compare to the eyes 
of the gazelle, a feature which, ainong the Orientals, is esteemed the 
greatest constituent of beauty/* 

of fhg better ranks are described by a traveller as being 
exceedingly fail, of good ^mplexions, generally full-formed, 
^^ haUdsMc, In many instances their eyes are large, black, and 
rich red, setting off teeth nattualiy even 
.But they disflgure ttibir proper cliarms by painting ^eir 
0^ Virious coioitrs, bf whjleh white and crimson arc the least 
if off^lve. t^onatant smqking spoils yieir mouth^and teeth. A fine 
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of hair ifi r(;ckonod among the most indispensable* pf female 
oruaments ; and Avhen nature or Ueeidont has deprived them of this, 
the Pt'isian beauties supply the defect by wearing wigs. * 

The Kuids are said to be ifery strong* with broad IJmiUdcrS, dark 
completion^ bla(‘k hair, and small eyes. They arcjipa^ionately fond 
of dancing. There are two classes of thc?n,.the peasants, or iabouring 
Kurds, and the w' an ior Kurds. The w^arrior Kurds are superior to 
the laboxiring, and exercise great cruehy towards Jhem. 

The Nearly connected witl^ the Kurds, and using the 

same language, are the Yezidis, or Pevil-Worshippers, of whom various 
leportshavc been given by travoflers. They have been stigmatised 
as guilty of the wildest orgies, and ns holding the basest superstitions, 
lisyard, the last travellor who ha* visited them, has vindicated their 
character, and eiven us a much more accurate aiAl full account of 
them than we hud before. ITo informs ns that they have been long 
subject to persecution from Mohammjdans and Christians, and thst ^^ 
they have been often i educed to great misery and ^desolatiom lie had' 
iin opportunity of witnessing the festivals of which such evil ri'poits 
had been brought by travellers. As night advanced,"', ho says, 

** those w'ho had assembled— -they mus^ now’ have amounted to nearly 
live thousand persons— lighted torches, whieli they earned with (hem ' 
as they wandered tluough the forest. The effect was magical j tho 
varied groups could be faintly clistingiiishod through the darkness; men 
hurrying to and frp ; w’omen, wdth theii- children, •seated ^»ii“the house- 
tops ; and crowds gathoiing round the iiedlars, who exposed their 
w'ares for sale in. the ctmit^Jard. Thousands of lights were reflected 
in the fo\inlains and streams, glimmered amongst the foliage of the 
In'cs, and*daneed in the distance^ As I was ;?Jizing on thi^ extrii?* 
ordinary scene, tho hum of human voices was suddeiilj^ hushed, and 
a strain, solemn and melancholy, arose from tho valley.* It ivjsembled 
some majestic chant ^which, years before, I bad Jkstened to xii the 
cathedral of a distant land. Music so pathetic and so sweet I had 
never before heard in,thS East. The voices of ipen and women were 
blended in harmony with the^oft notes of many flutes. At measured 
intervals the song was broker# by the loud clash of cymbals and tam- 
bourines ; and those who were wdtl^ut the procin^s of the tomb then 
joined in the melody. 

** I hastened to tire sanctuary and found Sheikh Kasr ^^ jj ^ round^ 
by the priests, seated in the inner couf t. Th^ ;plaqie was’ dluminated 
by torches and lamps, which thrcwli soft Ug|fc| orot the white walls of 
^ the tomb and green foliage of the ftrbom^* 'fhe Sheikhs^ in th^ir 
wliite turbans and* robes, all v|nerable man, with long gasy beards, 
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were ranged on one side ; on the opposite, seated on the stones, jpaCe 
about thirty Cawals, in thoir motley dresses of bl»ck and white, each 
performing on a tambburine or a flute. Around stood the Fakirs in 
their dark garments, and the wopien of the orders of the priesthood 
also arrayed in pure white. No others were admitted wi|bhi^ the walls 
of the coart. . • 

“ The^ame low and solemn strain, occasionally varied in the melody, 
lasted for nearly an hour ; a part of it was called “ Makam Azerat 
Fsau," or the song^of the Lord Jesus. It was sung by the Sheikhs, 
the Cawals, and the wome», and occasionally by those without, I 
could not catcli the words, nor /;ould I prevail upon any of those 
present to repeat them to me. They were in Arabic, and as few of 
the Vezidia can speak or pronounce that language, they were not 
intelligible even to the experiencetl ear of Hodja Toma, who accom- 
panied me. Thd tambourines, which were struck simultaneously, 
only interrupted at mtervsds the song of the priests. As the time 
^quicken(;fnhey broke lA more frequently. 'Hie chant gradually gave 
way to a lively mejody, which, increasing in measure, was Anally 
lost in a confusion of sounds. The tambourines were beaten with 
extraordinary energy, the flutes poured forth a rapid flood of notes, 
the voices were raised to thei# highest pitch, the men outside joined 
in the cry, whilst the women made the rocks resound with the shrill 
tahlehl* The musicians, giving way to excitement, threw their 
instruments into the air, and strained their limbs into every contor- 
tion, until* tlK*y fell •exhausted to the ground. I never heard a more 
frightful yell tliau that which rose in the valley. It was midnight. 
The time and place were well suited to ^he occasion, and I gazed 
witli wonder upon the extraordinary scene around me. ^Thus were 
probaWy celebrated,*' ages ago, tha mysterious rites of the Corybantes, 
when they met in some consecrated grove. I did not marvel that 
such wild cefemonics Jiiad given rise to those stories of unhallowed 
rites and dbsceiflj* mysteries which have rendered the name of Vczidi 
an abomination in the East. Notwithstail^ding the uncontrollable 
excitement which appeared to prevail among dll present, there were 
no indecent gestures or unseemly ceretionies. When the musicians 
and singers were exhausted the nchse suddenly died away, the 
various groups i^med their« previous cheerfulness, and again 
,^andered through valley, or seated themselves under the trees." 

iMcertWcd that, they believe in one Supreme Being, 
but they do not* appear to oflei|;,up worship to him. They have a 
peculiar dread of Satan, whom they regard as the chief of. the 
angelic ^oat,^ and whp, they th!nk| though ifbw suffering puflishment,^ 
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wu^et reeume his pristine position. They hold the Koran in great 
reverence, and put quotations from it on tombs. They also 
respect the Bible, and believe its account of the creation of the worVI. 
They say, also, that Jert’s Chmt was an angel, who took up<'3> him 
the nature of man. They have four classes of priests, whose ofHccs 
are hereditary, and they allow women th^s to beconle ptiestdsses. 

The Afghan TVfies.— Various theories •have been formed with 
regard to the origin of the Aifghan tribes. The most probable 
appears to be that which, regarding them as descendants of the 
ancient possessors of the same soil, assigns them a Persian origin. 
There are various tribes, and though they are all intimately con- 
nected with each other, yet they differ very much in their physical 
characters. % % 

Tlie moat conspicuous feature of Persian life is the liarem. Every 
Mohammedan Persian is restricted to fqur legitimate waives, but he 
may have as many concubines as he pleases. In the seraglio the 
condition of the ladies is most irequJntly very miserable ^and there 
are very few of them who would not wish the *kirg to giie them 
uway to some of his high officers. The Persian ladies arc represented 
as greatly addicted to gossipping, full of scandal, and fond of show*ing 
their ornaments to each other. Their l&iguage is very often indecent, 
and they want that delicacy of feeling which is so charncteristie of 
them in more civilized countries. 

The marriage ceremony is an affair of great display ^mon^ the 
Persians, and illustrates their character in many poin^., ‘‘As the 
nipii,*" says Mr, Fraseri in ^ describing a marriage, “ (the bridegroom 
in this instance was a widower of advanced age) have seldom an 
opportunity of choosing a wife by sight, they ofe forced to einploT^ap 
some female friend to select a suitable partner ; and to her th^ must 
trust for all that appertains to mental or personal charms. Tlie 
choice being made, and the gentleman satis^d, he sen^ a formal 
proposal, together with a present of sweetmeats, lady, both of 
which, it is previously ’•imderstood, will be accepted. This point 
being gained, he next forwards on assortment of fine clothes, 
shawls, and handkerchieib, l^dclothes and bedding, looking-glasses, 
glass and china ware, bathing and cooking apparatus, henna for her 
hands, sugar and comfits — in shoxf, a complete domestic outfit : all 
of which, it is understood, the bride's family will double and return 
to the future^ husband. A day is then fixed for fetchisfp^me the 
bride, when a crowd of people collect at both houa^^s^the gentlemen 
at the bridegroom's, thf^ ladies at that of the bride. The limiter next 
proceeds to complete the duties of their office by cond^^tuig the 
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young lady to the bath, wliere, after a thoroug3i ablution, sliT" 
decked in her finest &ttire. As soon as it is dark, the bridegroom's 
pavty^ proceed to bring her tp her ^ new habitation; and much 
discussion sometimes arises at this stage of the business as to the 
number <of lanterns, of fiddlers, and guests, that aic to tnarshul the 
proccssibn. < 

' ' On reaching tlie bride's house, it is usual before she mqunts to 
wrap her in a shaivl provided by the husband. This, again, is oiton 
n point of dispute ; on the pajsont occasion the lady's friends objected 
tu the indifferent quality of the^ shawl: those of the gentleman's 
party, on the other hand, swore that it was excellent. Neither would 
give in. The guests were all waiting, and the affair assumed a seiiouH 
aspect, when one of the visitors stepped forward and volunteered 
own. It was accepted, and the cavalcade proceeded— *the bride being 
accompanied by a great nulnber of persons, and attended by a hoy 
^bearing poking* glass.' At i^^^tcrvals on the road bridges are made 
in the folio wing^manner for her to step over. Gentlemen of the hus- 
band’s party are called upon by name, and must place themselves on 
their hands and knees on the ground before her horse ; and the choice 
generally faring on corpulcnt«or awkward individuals, much mirth 
is excited. In this way the party proceeds with fiddling, drums 
beating, tambourines playing, and lanterns flourishing, till they nioefc 
the bridegroom, who comes to a certain distance in advance, ffnd thi*) 
distance is the subject of another very serious discussion. As soon as 
he sees his lady, ho throws an orange or some* other fruit at her with 
all his force, and off he goe.s towards his liduse.* This is the signal fui 
^a general scamper after him, and whosoever con catch him^is entith'd 
to his^horse and clchhes, or a ra«;«om in lieu of them. When the 
bride arrives at the door, a man of either party jumps up behind her, 
and, seising %er by waist, carries her within. Should this lx* 
done by oiSe of bridegroom's attendants, tit is an omen of Ihn 
' maintaining in future a duo authority over l^is wife; hut on th<» c<m- 
trary, should one of her friends succeed in performing the duty— and 
it is always the sul^eel of sharp content— it augurs that she will in 
fixture * koep her own side of the hpusS.* Another effort at enKuung 
the o<mtinnance own suptemacy is often made by the gentle - 

^aoi who, m hk domicile after throwing the orange, takes 

a statio^qpMier the portrii thiit jjte lady on entering may pass under his 
feet, and tj^ereby^becomeaubjeiDt^to him; but if discovered in this 
ungallant attempt^ he is instantly pelted from his post. 

** St length she p^ued into tAe ro^m allottccf for her ^ 

ap|>earance, and a looking-glass is 
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immediately held up in such a position as to reflect the face of his 
bride, whom he now, for the first time, sees unveiled. It is a critical 
and anxious moment, for it is tl^at in ivhich the fidelity ^of his ajjents 
is to be pro^d, and the charms of his beloved to be econparcd with 
those pictuicd by him in his ardent im^ination ; ■•while tbe young 
ladies in attendance, as w'ell as the gossippio^ old ones, are tfager to 
catch the first glimpse, and communicate to all the world their opinion 
of her claims to beauty. After this, the bndegrsom takes a bit of 
Rugar-eandy, and, biting it in two halTefi]| eats one himself, and pro- 
bents the other to his bride : on thc^iresent occasion lie had no teeth 
to bite with, and so he broke the sugar with his fingers, which offended 
the young woman so much that sh^ cast hor^portion away. Ho then 
takes h('r stockings, throws one over his left shoulder, places the other 
under his right foot, and orders all the spectators to withdraw. They 
retire accordingly, and the happy couple are left alone.” 


SEOTION II.— ARMKNiaN, OlSORCIIAN, AND CAUCASIAN TRlUrS. 

On the borders of Persia lies Armcifla, the inhabitants of which 
call their land llaikia, from a traditional patriarch Haik, who figures 
conspicuously in their legends. They were at a very early period 
converted to Christianity, and they have been able to maii^tain tjieir 
faith in opposition to the Moslems, and the ebufehes of Home and 
Greece. The ancient J^rmei^ians are believed to have had the same 
traditions as those common* among the Modes and Persians. They 
w'cre followiers of Zoroaster, and retained the womhip of fire till their^ 
conversion to Christianity, Strabovsays that they obsemed thi^samc 
f acred rites as tbe Persians, but that they adhered more especially to 
those of the goddess Anaitis, to whom they h^ilt temples and con- 
secrated male and female slaves. ** It is also custdfliary,'* ho says, 
“for the most noble of thp Armenians to devote their own daughters, 
when virgins, in thesc’temples, where it is ordained by law that they 
shall live a long period as prcBtitutes with, the goddess, and after- 
wards be given in marriage, which nobody ever dislikes on this 
account to contract with such women.” I’^om thdbe statements it is 
inferred that the Armenians are of Persian origin ; their origin;^ 
however, is stiU uncertain. Tlie Am^nftms are describiwkfTp beau- 
tiful, # • 

. Nothing is known witK certainty of the early history of the Oeor-^ 
Vj^ians. Traditions ^jwhich claim to he old apeak of a patriarch 

Kortlos, and trace the nation ^ Japhet. They were con^ortod^tQ 
« . ^ 
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Christianity at an early period, and became to a considerable 
mixed with the Arm^emans after this event. OnS of their chroniclers 
h/is related that a colony of Chinese settled in that country. We 
havo^no means of testing the accuracy of the statement. This, how* 
ever, is certain that the people now bear no reseniMance to the 
Chinese', and thSt their language is entirely diiferent. 

Amongst the mountains of Caucasus there are various tribes, evi- 
dently belonging to separate races. Perhaps the most remarkable of 
these are the Cirettssians, the fame of whose beauty has spread far and 
wide. The men arc described as mostly of tall stature, of thin form, 
but Herculean structure. They are slender about the loins, have 
small feet, and very strong arms. The women, according to one tra- 
veller, are not all Circaysian bca,*ities. They are for the most part 
M’cll formed, white skin, daik-brown or black hair, and regular 
features. Another traveller, however, maintains that they have no 
claim to the superior beauty which has been attributed to them. “ I 
know he sa^’s ** what cab have given occasion to the generally- 
received prejmHce'in favour of the female Tscherkessians. A short 
leg, a small foot, and glaring red hair, constitute a Tscherkessian 
beauty.*^ 


SECTION III,— NATIONS OP INDIA. 

* * %t 

All Indian chronology, it is admitted, is matter of doubtful com- 
putation, and even of conjecture, down*\o Uis history of the period 
when the Hindoos came tirst into contact with Europeans. In the 
u earlier dynasties, which arc said to have reigned for milUsns of years, 
we have nothing but a maze of^confusion and fable. It is not im- 
probable, hg^wovear, that some of the vedas, the sacred books of the 
Hindoos, ^re as^ld as'the fourteenth century before Ckkist — that is, 
cotemporaneouB with a period one century fkter than the death of 
Moses. But what a contrast between the* Hebrew and the Hindoo 
theology of those olden times \ 

Contemporary with TyasUf the coifipiler of the Vedas, were the 
h^oes ot the k9^abhaiiit% or ^^reat War, which was carried on 
h^ween the lines anePp^du, two branches of the Lunar 

yaoe o f Jtt dign Sovereigns, Kearly about the same time Hama is 
have liyedi exploits of this Bama, the most 

illtlstnpW of tfie Solar Indian kings, or Siiryavansas, 

asihey are osDed by native ^ters, who c Iso designate the Lungr 
lipe (W, ^otne««tansas».ivre detailed ki the ** Kamayana.*‘V' 
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VVe^hall give a gh(»t abstract of this remarkable work, derived 
from Campbell, as a specimen of the abiJurd legends 'which 
constitute a great part, of Indian historical or religious books. At 
different times the earth is represented as oppressed wilik demons and 
monsters. Chablc to bear their enormities, she enters .the presence 
of Vishnoo, entreats his interposition, and rpccives a promiso»that he 
will become mcarnate and destroy her enemies. Hence so many 
incarnations. After glancing at ^e six which l^ve already taken 
place, in the form of a fish, of a tortoise, c/ a boar, of a man-lion, of 
a dwarf, and of an ox, Walmcekec proceeds to describe that in the 
form of llama, who is born as tlie son of Dhusarutha, king of Dude. 
His wife is born a princess, and in process of time they are united in 
marriage. His father, Dhusarutlfa, bccoifies old and infirm, and 
wishes Kama to assume the reins of government. Kama replies It 
cannot be. I have not been born for suchf a worldly purpose us this. 

1 must call my 'wife Seeta along W'it^ me ,* *wc mi/st reside, lik(' 
ascetics, in the desert ; and it will presently appezif for what purpos(i 
I reside amongst men.” He do«s so. They build a liermitage, and 
spend their time amongst the beasts of the forest. The giant Kavannu 
— the king of Lunka, in Oeylon-~the mqnstcr witli ten heads and as 
many arms, and to destroy whom is the design of the incarnation, 
hears this intelligence, and resolves to give Kama as mucJi trouble as 
he can. Having the power of changing his form, be assumes that of an 
ascetic, and while Kama is absent from the hermkage, he appears at 
the door and entreats Seeta to give him alms. The moment of 
bestowing her bounty oil the^traitor he embraces an opportunity of 
seiaing her, of carrying her oif, and putting her in prisdii. On 
r«-turn to tlib hermitage Kama enmpt find his wtfe, sinks into« sea"^ 
of grief, uticis the must piteous cries, and passes through*those deep 
ciiiotions of sorrow which characterise Eastern natioiisL^ To assist 
him in his confiicts with tlie giants, the ang^s represented as 
becoming incarnate monkeys, and Hunuxnunta is their leader. 
Finding Kama in a siatd of despondency, he becomes his prime 
minister, and undertakes to Lunka and find out the circuin* 
stances of Beeta. He assumes* the form of a rat, and pursues his 
circuitous route through the houscs^of the bnem»till ho disooTers 
the prison 'where Seeta is confined. Like a faithful servant, he^ 
delivers to her the message of his master,Un<l receives Seeta 
her answers in return. After having emerged, frotx^ the prison, he 
assumes his proper fbrm» is seen scantpex^ over the walls ‘ and 
houses, arxl excites consiterahle alarm aXabnjg the giants in Lunka* 
At they took Hun prisoner^ and brought him to the wurt pf 
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Kavanna to be examined. As they would not give him a scat^ut 
compelled him to stand, he took his tremendoiu« tail and coif^ it 
till it rose to such a Ifeight as enabled him to sit down on an equality 
with the tlirone of Kavanna. In hU replies to the king's questions 
he tlifows the/wholc Court into bursts of laughter. Kavanna becomes 
frantic with .Tagg» and asks what is to be done with *the monkey. 
“ Kurn^liis tail ! ” was tVe^enor^d voice. And So, collecting all the 
eombuHtibles in Lunka, thejr set u on hre, and then send liunumunta 
away, lie marcl^s through the fields, farmyards, and over the 
hay>ricks, and puts them 411 a blaze. Their city is thus in danger. 
To save it they puisue liunumunta, who hides himself in the 
tower of a temple. Tlie giants outer tlie temple, and Wlien it is filled 
Hunumunta throws it down, and destroys vast numbers of his 
enemies. He escapes, dips his tah in the sea, and returns to Kama. 
He gives an adeount of liis embassy to Kama. Then armies of 
monkeys are assembled, a* bridge is thrown across the sea irom the 
^ eoniinei^to CCylon, and the^ lay siege to the fortress of l^vanna. 
The war is commopced, prodigies of vajour aie performed on both 
sides, till llama kills the monster Kr.vanna, liberates his wife Beeta, 
and delivers the earth from the giants whose enormities cause her to 
groan. « 

Many years after the reputed date ot Kama, the Greek writers give 
us some account of the Hindoos. Herodotus says that there were 
very many tribes of them, differing in habits ; and it has been con- 
jeciured uiait he allsides to Buddhists when speaking of Indians that 
refused to' kill any living creature. The Greeks were brought into 
contact with Indian princes through th^expdUition of Alexander the 
Great; and some of those whom he left behind him, and who 
'^bstabiished a kingdom in Bactria^are reported to have ex^mded thcii 
power to the Indus. This Bactrian empire was overthrown by some 
Scythian hiffde hrom the north, which penetrated also into India, and, 
overcoming thoirnative princes, gnvemed th^ land for a long time. 
The power of the native princes was restored by Yikramaditya fifty- 
Auc years be£)re the Christian era. Before this epoch there lived a 
king in India whose name oconpies % prominent position in Bastcni 
histoiy* This was AmoUa, of the safhe line as Chondragupto. His 
^dotmhiions wm %x|eiMive, butghis name is remembered especially 
^he^uSe he ea the Buddhists, and adopted every means in his 
> pptyer ^eir dj^trines. 

; ^he 38lndpOB*are ninoh giy^ tb religious practices. They have 
bain inoBned to alunntibtw peaceful mysticism, as if their whole 
drdkleiise were a perpatufd sttde df dreamiig. In their lafid we 
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the greatest ascetics and the must astute deceivers* Some undertake 
\ast plgriniagee ; some submit to the greatest tortures a man could 
inflict on himself. One travels hundreds of* miles barefoot, and 
perhaps uith nails in his feet. Another holds up his hand until it 
becames witliered and shrivelled, and he is no longer (ible to move 
it. Another Wturea his body. Another puts an inon hook'into his 
flesh, and is thus suspended in the air. V'>ry many cast themBclvcs 
under the wheels of the car of their great idol, Juggernaut. Hothcib 
kill theii infants by throwing them into the Gange*^ ; and their gods, 
the serpents, sometimes devour them. Amd all this is done in the 
name of religion — to gain eternal happiness and to be accepted of the 
gods. And even the most tyrannical systems of government and 
iniquity have been permitted by the people, because they were said 
to bo sanctioned by religion. The whole system of caste is supported 
by the idea that it is the decree of the gods thaf men should be 
an*anged under these divisions. The flriit class is the Brahmins, or 
priesthood, who have every right and priviUge grafted to them as 
being the most divine among men ; and so respected are they that 
though they may have committed the most outrageous crimes, they 
ncvcnhclebs receive the title of holy men, and ju’e honoured 'as much 
aa others who have not been guilty, H is So becatti^e Brahma has 
decreed it. The second class arc the nobility, or (Jheitras, from 
are chosen the kings and chief civil and military rulers. The 
Yeibhas arc the merchants and farmers. The f^hoodras constitute 
the working chisscs. And the fifth and most degraded 1s*the Caste 
uf the Pariars, who art? unworthy of divine protection, spumed by 
gods and men. Vain woid)^ it be for these Fariars to attempt to 
elevate their position. It is an unpardonable sin for a Faria^ to 
ihuik of reaching the caste above Him, because these castes were alf' 
made by Brahma. His fate is fixed. Kothing ean alter it. Thus 
the Brahmins are able to exercise an unmense infiueIRe over the 
nimds of the other casi^es. They are held in sueh«(revereflce that a 
Fariar would think himself blessed, in a very high degree, were he 
permitted to drink the» water in which a Brahmin has bathed, 

Tho religious feeling of which the Hindoos are susceptible has 
been prostituted to still mor^ diabolical purposes. The origin of 
'IJ^uggee has been accounted for in ^ following ,*legend 
KaBcot the wifs of Soeva, the goddess who stands upon the body oi^ 
her husband, who holds a scimitar in^her right hand; as^yi head 
just severed firtrni its body in her^left, whose hmc is dishovelied, 
whose eyes are like balls of fire, who lyesrs . as a garland a necklace 
*/f skttllsr and who^e toilgue thirsts ht the lifiood of her victims is , 
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the divinity the Thnc» adore, and who protects them in thf dis- 
charge of their duUeft. ‘ In foimcr times a demon destroyed mankind 
a? fast as they were created. The Devi took her sceptre, and in 
'vi’ratH beKcii(ftd the monster ; but from every.dxop of blood that fell 
to the grouni^ tl^prc grew up a demon as wicked and as Stcstructire os 
Rukut JJeej Dhana hims^lff Still their increase only gave power to 
lur aim ai d edge to her weapons; but her effdrts woie vain; the 
doiiu)n.s liiuiuplie^ in proportion to the number whom she slew. 
Ifer jikill was raoic effectutti than her power. She created two men, 
lo whoso hands she entrusted the sacred noose. “ Now,' ^ said she, 
•‘strangle tlujse demons for mo,*and allow not a drop of their blood 
to be shed.” As soon as they executed her orders, she gave them a 
turban as a reward for thfcir toil, ^ith the permission to tako tlie hall 
of the race and dispose of it for their own advantage, since through 
their efforts men were allo\tcd to exist. Nay more ; so long as thi'y 
atteiidcc^o her will, and werc^guuled by her counsels, all whom they 
would so^rihcc w^re to be regarded as victims to propitiate hcj 
favour. The liorrors of this system have been well describid b) 
C'ampbeli. ** The traveller,’* he says, “ was arrested on his journey ; 
the ascetic was strangled on h's road to Juggernaut ; the young sonic- 
times had then brains dashed out against a stone, and tlio old ha\ e 
had no mercy shewn them on account of their infirmities ; the bouU'* 
tiful female and the pregnant mother have been treated with the same 
fw<fcity*dl the bolt^ and the daring ; the wealthy merchant has lo<it 
his life, arf well as his gains and riches ; and* the rtyah, equipijcd for 
his journey, attended by his friends, hSs serVautH, and liis train of 
^foUpwers, accompanied by his elephants, his horses, his camels, Ins 
■“Sixcn^^nd all the pcfiaphemalia of eastern grandeur, has, with all his 
attendants, *been consigned to ono common grave.** The British 
Cioveriunen^has laboured with seal and considerable success to up- 
root this horrid wystein. 

The mythology of India has often been compared with that of 
Oveece* end $ame have even given the palm to the former. It 
abounds in wild legends, yet thero age frequently passages of very 
great beauty in their books. The twa great books from which wo 
OiWRiw im knowhsdM of Indiag mythology are the Vedas and t^o 
Iforanas* , The Ycoas apeak of Ood, creation, and the soul; the 
Biran^ii^Uiin a uSyOmlogioal theogony and cosmogony. The ono 
peing with the Ihdians is Btidim, who delighted in eternal 
of the tilings of the world, and existed in 
1u||||||u shndowSv When he came out <fr his slumber Ife becam^n 
IIHbecheci:eativaimrgy|.(l^^ Ow fruitfW word which 
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preleded all creation. Brahm also brought into existenoo yisj^Lnoo, 
the preserver, and Sccva» the ditetroyer. The^e sdl have appeared^ on 
earth in various forms and for ^various purposes. There aru 
of other gods^^of whir^b* however, these thi^ee hre the principal. The 
Hindoos bettevc in the transmigration of souls, and^ope to be united 
finally with Atma, the great soul. * » * 

There are various sects among the Hindoos. Of the orthodox the 
Mimansa and the Vedanta systems are the two gi»at divisions. The 
principal doctrine of the Vedautists is that Brahma alone exists, and 
that everything else is an illusion^ Man is supposed to be in two 
states — one a dreamy, in which he imagines that other things exist 
beside Brahma ; in the other he sees all things only as being in 
Bralima. **The images which man perceives in the illusion or 
drcam*state of the intelligence,'' says a historian of philosophy, 

•* may aid him to comprehend how' notUfiig exists but Brahma. He 
is like a man of clay, of which partic^ar beings are the f^ms ; the 
eternal spider, which spins firom its own bosom tl')^ ti|Buo of creation ; 
an immense fire, from which creatures ray forth in myriads of sparks ; 
the ocean of being, on whoso surface appear and vanish thd waves of 
existence ; the foam of the waves ^uid the globules of the foam, 
which aiipoar to be distinct from each other, but which are the ocean 
itself. To borrow other images, Brahma is like an infinite man ; the 
fire is his head, the sun and the moon his eyes ; he has tgx his^eors 
the resounding vault of the heavens ; his voice flie levedatidn of the 
Vedas ; the winds are his breath, universal life his heart, the earth 
his feet." The wise xnan fit his death is lost in this great ocean of 
r^xistence, this Brahma from whom he emanated. There are aihoi^ 
the Hindoos heterodox sects as well as orthodox. The mosJ^us- 
trious of these are the Buddhists. The founder of this sect was 
Sakya, or Budda, who died 543 years before CkristSEi era. This 
Sakya pretended to rejnember several visits whidf^i h^ made to \ 
earth before his last appearance. He did this throtf^ reminiBcenoe, ' 
or, as it is called, Pubbemwasananan, granted him on account of his ' ' 
holiness. 

He remembered, also, six predecessors Who had occupied 
same office with himself. He revealtd an account 8f the ox%lh of ihe 
univerae, of the pristine happiness of th& World, and ^ its fidj 
through concupiscence* and spoke of a^hilatiOn 
when the world shall again be restofed to lla first ^dition of bli^ , , 
According to Dr* Wiseman, thCf^ Bu^N Wfis Opposed 
;]ferpetuatbd on earth in*the person Of Idnfibidi^ 
soul was transfused in snccession 

vox,, I, • o 
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from any caste, and so confident was the tiuatee of his divinity that 
he possessed an ami^et against d^Uuction, and usually evaded 
th&^sufferings of age by ascending a lUncral pile, whence, like the 
he hoped to rise into a new life. The god remained in 
India till the fifth century of the Christian era, when he emigrated 
into Chu\S. In tlie thirteenth cehtitfy he found his Way to Thibet, 
and established a religious ^'kingdom there. Tho ten precepts of the 
mor4 law of the Buddliists are given by Brichard 

To kill no living creature. 

Not to steal. 

To commit no imm-'dest action. 

To tell no lie or falsehood. 

To drink nc spirituo:is liquors. 

Tq feed only on vegetables. 

To anoint neither head nor body. 

To be prpsent at no song or spectacle. 

Not to sleep on^ high or wide bed. 

To citt but once a day, and that before noon. 

Though there cannot be a doubt but that a great antiquity has to be 
assigned to sumo of the Indian legends, there are others which are of 
comparatively modern date. A hiost remarkable instance of tlic latter 
kind is the story of Krishna, the Indian Apollo, lie is represented 
as an Avatar, or incarnation of the Deity. At his biith choirs of 
Bmtas §aug,hymn^.of praise, while shepherds surrounded his cradle. 
His birth was concealed from the tyrant KansOj, to whom it \\as pre- 
dicted thkt he should be overthrown by tl' c infant. The child escaped 
with^is parents beyond the coast of Yaniouua. For a time he li\ecl 
^ o!^urity, but then commenced a public life distinguished fbr 
pirowcss and*-' beneficence. He sl^w tyrants and pi otected the i>oor; 
he washed feet of Brulunins, and preached the most perfect doc- 
trines, but at l^gth ‘iho power of his enemies prevailed ; he was 
nUdlod, according to one account, to a tree by an arrow, and foretold 
before dying the miseries which would tako^ place in the Kali Yug, 
or wicked age of the World, thirty-six ycais* after his death. Of 
this legend Sir W. Jones asserted that,?* the name of Krishna and the 

<)Lhis Mstoi^ were long anterior to the life of our 
ahd, probably, to, the tmae of Homer," and accounts for the 
MiuHte. ^t^ldence by stjfpj^sing subsequent Interpolations. But 
^tr^omieid eald4a4^> ba$ proved that Kr^hna was 
bodNi, to the Janakhphtfn, on the 7th of August, 000 a.d.,^ 
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and the inference iB inevitable that the entire story is founded on a 
tra&ltiunal version»of the history of Chuist. 

There arp rarious languages spoken by the Mbes of India, Some 
h,\ye maintained tliat the southern dialects are entirely difTorent Dbm 
the Sdnsciit, or sacred language, tnVhich the books df the BiMfRii?' 
20 c written.* And it has been supposed that the Bgahipins pame at a 
li.tcr period than did those who now prihcjpally occupy thet Bekhan, 

: nd conquered tli^m. There does not appear sufficient ground for 
inis theory, and though there are very marked differences between 
ihe languages of the South of India, thq^-'^^* Canarese, and others, 
nd the Sanscrit and Hindustani of Northern India, it is generally 
believed that the inhabitants of befth are of the same family, A mix- 
ture with 'rartars, Persians, and others, has taken place in many 
tribes. Some have assigned the fhdians aA African origin ; they have 
seen in the black featiues of some tribes resemblances to the negroes, 
and ©specially have tliey observed the^ negro characteristics in the 
ancient statues and sculptures of liuj^ans. Prichard has given many 
sound reasons for the rejection of this hypothesi^. 

The Hindoos vary greatly physical characters, &s one might well 
imagine when he considers their vast extent of country and diversity 
of clnuate. There are some trlhe^ aa black as negroes, and others 
approach more to European fainiess. The Brahmins especially are 
characterised as fair, yet even amongst them black individuals are by 
no menus uncommon. Those also wlio inhabit the lofty regions near 
the Himinalaya mountains are fairer than those in^tRe Bdkhan, 
Borne rcnuirkable changes have taken pla<'.e in the features of some 
tribes. Less than fodr haJldred years ago the Sikhs were not known 
as a tribe, but merely as followers of Nanaka, tiie founder 
Indian supers lition. Now they a^jp peculiar, bAing at once 
their regular physiognomy and elongated countenance. The Hin- 
doos are described as having the forehead small, the feat thinner and 
more meagre than th^ Europeans, and as vetf mu<^ inferior to them 
in physical strength. They ore said to be lean, feeble, and mcapable 
of enduring the labcuir Vhich other races can bear. 

It is difficult to determini with certainty what reladons the com- 
parativcly rude and barbarous people which are found in the moun- 
tainous parts of India bear to e^h other, or the more civilised 
i^atlons of the plains. Some regsra them as Ihe deseendants of an 
ancient race who occupied the country before the ar|^vtil of tHe 
Hindoos. But we hal^e not Sttffioiedt infoimatiipi rOspeedug theit 
languages and characters to affitm* tkis< 2 t is certain that the 
f atltions* of most of tlfbm diffisr my much ftom those of 
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Hindoos. The Coles, tox example, in the mountains of Orissa, c-ivn 
none of the Hindoo gods, and seem scarcely to have any religious 
belief, but hold in high veneration four things— the Saliajna-tree, 
exprl^sscd from the m^istard-teed, and the dog. 

About ^ hundred miles from Juggernaut lie the Goom.^oor moun- 
tains, ampiigst which dwell the Khonds, an extremely savage tribe. 
The oatli administored to these people will show tfieir barbarity .w 
Oh I Father, I swoar, and if I swear falsely may I become 
shrivelled and dry Irke a blood-sucker, and die ; may I be killed and 
eaten by a tiger ; may I cruiiitile away like the dust of this ant-hill ; 
may I be blown away like this fearer ; may 1 be extinguished like 
this lamp.** Dr. Maxwell informs ua that they are a dark race of 
men, straight, well-limbed, < and free<tfrom obesity, which makes them 
have a tall appearance. Generally the nose is flattish, the face round, 
and the cheekbones high, tlie lips and mouth large, and often dis- 
playing a fine sct.^jf teeth ; the eve is quick and brilliant, and they are 
neat and ^xean in appearance. ^ They wear their hair in a jicculiar 
manner. Having coinbod it all to tl\e front, they roll it up like a 
large round of tape, and ht it on the forehead above the right eye. It 
is ornamented with strings of r^d cloth and porcupine quills, or iron 
I needles are stuck into it ; a littfe neat iron comb is added. Some 
wear the hair loose. They have little or no beard, have no covering 
Tor the head, and are naked, with the exception of the loms. Their 
arms •nre the, battle-axe and bow. They are fond of intoxicating 
liquors, and* offer up human Hacridees to propitiate the earth. The 
women are far from beautiful; their mouti\ is ^arge, Ups projecting, 
nose Jiat and broad, and cheekbones high. 

*feo3T(^ of tire tribes «n Ceylon are remaikable. Buddhism was iri- 
troduced into»that island in the reign of Asoka, The colour of the 
Buighalcse is^id to vary from light brown to black. Dr. Davy states 
that black«hair nrc most common amongst them; hazel 

ayaa loss uncommon thau brown hair ; grey o^es and red hair are 
atiU more' uncommon ; and tlic light-bhic or red eye and light 
hair of t^e Albino arer tlie most uncommon of all. Their 
are geWaily well«made. ThJ ^ men pretend to be very ox- 
in judging of tjj^e charms &nd they have books ckl the 

' atitl^ect and rules to aid thcm» What a perfbot belle must be in Uieir 
esits^adldn,^ Dr« Davy learned from a EAndian courtier. Her hair,* * 
llh iW» ^aS^itld be volttmino^ lika the tail of a peacock, long, rcach- 
kne^^^and terminatixtg in graeeM curls; her eyebrows 
the Tginbow; ^her eyes ths^ blue sapphire, ^ and the \ 
pumiUg flower \ her noae ahould^be like the bill of * 
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haMrk ; her JlipB should he bright and red, like coral, or the 
young leaf of the iron- tree ; her teeih should* be small, regular, ^^nd 
closely Bet» and like jesBami]^e buds ; her neck should be 
round, reaumbling the berrigodia ; her chest should be capacious ; 
her breastft firm and conical, like the yellow C'acoar'nut^ and her 
waist small enough to be clasped by thS hands ; her hips should be 
wide ; her limbs tapering ; the soles of her feet without any hollow ; 
and the surface of her body in general soft* dtlicate, smooth, and 
rounded, without the asperities of projfjcting bones and sinews," 
There is a tribe of Hindoos, denominated the Siah-Posh, some- 
times called the Kafirs of the ftindu-Khuh, They dwcdl in the 
lofty regions of the Indian Caucasus, sometimes on the slopes of 
mounbiins, and sometimes on mSuntain plains. Though long sepa- 
rated from the great body of the Hindoos, there* cannot be a doubt 
wilh regard to their Indian origin. Unlike the other Indians, how- 
ever, they have the fair complexic^i of the nortbern "Jluropeana. 
Burncs describes one of them as a remarkably hwdsomo young man, 
ttill, with regular Grecian features, blue eyes, and fair complexion. 
They arc a very distinct people, 'fhey are said neither t6 burn nor 
bury their dead. They place in a box,, arrayed in a fine 

dress of goat-skins or Kashgar woollens, on the summit of a hill, 
The females till the ground: they sit apart from the men. 
have no fowls or horses : wheat and barley arc tbeir grains, yhoy 
are fond of music and dancing, but the sexes dahee sepifrately : they 
ait on stools, and they iitfM a two-strin'god instrument and a drum. 


SECTION IV.— STRO^iLIlABIAX NAtIoNS, 

The name Syro-Arabian has been given by PrichardTo a remark- 
able class of nations, which the principal inhabltHyria imd Arabics. 
They have sometimes been called Shemitish or Semitic, fbom Shem, 
from whom most of them* according to Biblical genealo^, are sprung. 
This designation is not, howe^r, strictly appropriate, as all the Syro- 
Arabian nations are not sprung from Shem, for the Phccniclans and 
Canaanites were descendants of These ^t&ons were among 

the first of whom history, either written or monumental, sneaks y 
civilized. They have ever distinguished as intellectiaid.jp ftis 
certain," says Prichard, ** that the intklectoal powers of the Syxo« 
Arabian people have, in all ages, ^equalled highest standard of ihie! 

human faculties. Conned by a bond bf fbiou, as yet my|tfrlo^, 
%dth the race of MuKaim, the Hgbrews and Phoenicians shared 
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them the earliest culture of arts, and practised Siting a thousand 
.>yas!f^ before the Greeks. Our present names for all the elementary 
‘MfefifWs, by means of which thO^humhn mind has made its most 
signal ac^iievcinei^ts, plainly derived from the primeval language ot 
this raca^ attest that fromethem originated all the corresponding 
branches of knowledge. Alphabets and cyphers, algebra and 
alchemy and chemistry, almagest and almanac, aie Ilobrew or 
Arabian words; astronomy, and geography, and navigation, ha\e 
acquired new names of European derivation, but these not less than 
astrology, and magic, and cabballi^n, and divination, and horoseopy, 
nearly all real and attempted sciences, are known to have been 
cultivated by Shemite or ^hcenician nations, and prove the energy 
with which the active mind of this race strove, during an age when 
the possible was yet unlimited, not only to unravel the secrets of 
material uaturG,.but likow'bte to penetrate into dark and mysterious 
subjects. ^But though the origin of letters and of science is ascribed 
to the Syro- Arabian people, they hold,, a still more prominent place 
in the history of all times as the depositories of religion ; and it is 
remarkable that the three gyeat systems of theism which have 
divided the civilized world came forth from nations of Shemite 
origin, among whom arose the priests and prophets of those who 
.hold the unity of Qon, llie Shemite people alone appear to have 
possessed uf^old supicient power of abstraction to conccit'c the idea 
a pure and immaterial nature, and of a .governing mind distinc t 
frofm body and the material universe, l^^eir eonceptions were more 
j^^and sublime, their sentiment of devotion more intense, their 
OisLsq^usiicss of guiki expressed itself in more signiheant^and more 
definite acts,«than those of the Japetic nations, with whom my thology 
began, and who, in Greece and in India and elsewhere, delighted to 
clothe thiwfew onginab'principles or elements of human belief with a 
apleiidld garb m imagery. While tho fictiohs of a gorgeous and 
l^ntaBtioal afi|lho|o{^ amRsad the dreamy iijiagination of Indian 
a Sjentimoat the immenilty. and eternity, and spiritual 
aotd holineifs of Gbp, fiUed witp more abstracted and calmer 
the^eepm^ mind of the seers of Palestine, . . . The 
. of ^e ^Gre^ was the^ * boutidless .Aher, embracing the 

lp;)tls mpikt ^ when the greatest of poets attempted to 

mighty * the jSon^Bamrn was a monster, who nodded 
shoolt the many-^mpped Olympus.’ The gcxls of the 
their still mofo it^pendotsi by chusning tht. 
invert^ spmmlt of Hount Mem The deity whom ' 
pairlar^^ taught theij* posterity to worship was that 
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Jicmg * whom n« eye hath seen or can see/ at whose almighty* 
Avord the visible universe sprang into existence, * when the nvonjgg, 
Rtarn sang together, and the ^ns of.Oud bhouted for jpy.’ 

'Hie pli>iica3 features of the Syro-Arabian people, conform with 
the idea which I'richard has here given of thbir nnteiieetuality. 
Baron Larroy, who examined minutefy*the conformation of skull 
and other physical characters of the Arabs, ventures to assert that 
the perfectibility of both tlio internal and external organs announces 
an innate intelligence proportional to tljat physical perfection w'hich 
he afRnns to he, without doubj^ superior to that of the northern 
regions of the globe. According to that writer the convolutions of 
the brain arc more numerous, ^the furrjjws which st'parate them 
deeper, and the matter which forms the organ tirmcr, than in othea* 
races. The ner\ous system, proceeding from the medulla oblonga^tt 
and the spinal chord, appears to be composed of nerves more dense 
in structure than are those of Europonus in general. lie found, also, 
that the heart and arterial system displayed c^ic^ost remarkable 
regularity and the most perfefit development, and that their sense® 
were exquisitely acute and remarkably perfect. From these and 
other facts of a like nature he infefWlf, that the cradle of the human ^ 
family was to be found in the country of tliis race. 

The Kyro-Arabian race inhabited Palestine, Phconicla, Syrij^ 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Arabia. Some of them went iwet to 
Ethiopia, and now form a family of tribes which may be called 
Hebrew- African, whij.e Phcenicians extended their colonies along 

tlie Mediterranean to the northern coast of Africa. 

There are three great divisions of the race m<irked out by fipjJEs 
of the peculiar speech which the ilyro-Axabians employed. 

1. The Ar(tmia» departinmt of the Syro^Arabiaii fa^ly of nations 
occupied Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, Chaldea, and Af^ria. The 
Cappadocians are a]sb believed by some to have bdonged to this divi- 
sion ; but it has been questioned whether they can be at all regarded 
as Semitic. Doubts* also have been entertained with regasd to the 
Chaldeans, but there appeari^o sufilcient reason to reject the common 
opinion that they are Syro-Arabian. There is st^ a people who call 
themselves Chaldoni, and who claim ^eir daseent from, the ancient 
Chaldees. They have been for a long time converts to ChsistumiSy, 
and in the early ages of that religioft they were p eeuU£iyhictive in 
spreading its truths. Thefe 'W'or# Chaldean bipl^s in Persia* in 
^ India, in Arabia, and $}yen in China. They are said to have a 
Persian king at om Ume a convert to their faith, and thc^somcess 
which they met with in (J^hfila is recorded in the inscripilon of 
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Scganfoo. They Beparated both from the Greek and the Hgi^tnan 
Churches, and pres^ryed themselves Iree frp'kn those outward 
^j)j)jppous observances which gradually found their way into their 
competitors. It is probable that INIahommed derived much 
of the knowledge which he embodied in the Koran from- some Chal- 
dean bishop, hnrf it is knojyn that he was on friendly terms with 
them, 'fhoy also extendeU their influence to Tartjxy, and one of the 
famous kings, Presbyter or Proster John, was a convert. 

The recent discoferics of Layard in Nineveh reveal to us the early 
civilization and progress in rfrts which the Assyrians attained. Out 
of the mound of Nimroud he hastbrought proof that the Assyrians 
were well acquainted with most of tho arts of moderiv«iaivilization. 
And he has been able, also^rto confirm some of those statements which 
the Hebrew or (Jlreek writers made with togard to the Assyrian 
religion. They appear in tbe earliest ages to have been addicted to 
Sabaism, or the TS’orship of the stars. In fact, astronomy has always 
been traced to the Chaldean shipherds, who, while they tended their 
Bocks during the n%ht, ohseived the potions of the stars, and soon 
became able to make astronomical calculations. Afterwards, how- 
ever, the Assyrians seem to have iidvanced into a more complete 
polytheism. They had many gods, some of whose images or repre- 
sentations have been now brought to light. In a letter said to be 
the prophet Jeremiah to the Jews, when they were 
taken captiv^ to Bal^loh, w'e find these words, Now shall ye see in 
Babylon gods of silver, and of gold, and of wood, home upon 
shoulders. And he that cannot put to dl^th one that offendeth him, 
holdcth a sceptre as though he were a judge of the country. He 
in his rigliA hand a dagger and an axe,'' I^ayard met with 
a bas-relief m which was pictured a procession, where the men w^ere 
carrying theiiwdols ; and one of thorn, shown to be Baal, the Jupiter 
of the A«gyrians. has^an axo in his right hand. Of the human- 
headed lions and bulls which have been excavated, the import is still 
undetermined. ^ 

One pf the most remiurkahle objects to which the Assyrians pdd 
veneration was ihe fish-god. From the Persian Gulf, according to 
the tradtUbHf csnif forth an imimal endowed with reason, and called 
Oannes. Xts ^^y w^s jike thatWa Bah ; Ib&t under the head of the 
cf « mciH cBd its tail hod added to it women’s feet. 
Jti VjW ww human, and ft edqld speak. 'During the day it 
instsneted ihs Chiddeans in letB^ and in all arts and sciences, 

nigtft it^bnged again intS^ 
^;e from Sh^abad we*Bnd a god nearly 
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rescn^^ling this description. To the body of a man as far as the waist 
is joined the tail of a'iish. * i 

2. The Canaanitish and Hehrene, — ^This division includes tH 

Hebrews and Canaanites. Thc'Canaanites or PhoBnicians appe ^sMWP*** 
haAe come fsoiu the south to that maritime district Which history 
upresents them as occupying. They ht^d a distinguished vi^^cein 
ancient history. and wide did they spread their colonies, and 

along with these they sent a knowledge of the many arts with which 
they were acquainted. It was from them that Cadmus, who is said 
to have introduced the alphabetical characters into Greece, is 
said to have come. The Phoenicians occupied Palestine befoie the 
descendants of Abraham, who came from Chaldea. The Jews can 
still be recognised by some minute traits tof physiognomy. They 
liave, however, become, to a great extent, assimibyted in physicid 
aspect to the inhabitants of those regions in which they have settled. 
And this, too, has happened through no intermixture, as the customs 
of the Jews forbid such an occurrence. There are some of •them in 
India as black as Negroes, and there arc some in» Germany and 
England with yellow hair and bfue eyes. 

3. The ’The characteri|ti c s o f the Arabs ate well known* 

Bold and daring, the Arab generally?* wanders about, living on what 
plunder he can moke. Passionately fond of his mare, he regards her 
as his most precious property, and finds in her the greatest beauty^ 
** Wallah,'' said an Arab to Layard, expressing b^s emojiews at^the 
sight of a beautiful FrencM^y, ** she is the sister of the sun ! what 
would you have more beautiful than that ? Had I a thousand purses 
I would give them all for such a wife. See ! her eyes are lik qjhe ^ 
eyes of mysmare, her hair is as bitumen, and her complexiqg^lMie 
sembles the finest Bussah dates. Any one would die for% houri like 
that." This passage shows that the Arab is by no mean^ainattentive 
to the beauties of the female sex* When a giA strij^es hiPiiancy as 
peculiarly worthy of hA love, he becomes perfectly passionate in his 
adoration. He is reader te die for her, and gives himself up to fits of 
deep melancholy. Ab yet, perhaps, he has not spoken to the maiden ; 
at least, she knows not of the fia|^e that bums within him. How is he 
to make it known to her ^ He chooses a friend, azures his secresy 
hy an oath, and then confesses to him w love, ^is friend, if it seems 
good to him to undertake the duty, goes to^the maiden, 

flower, or blade of grata, says to her, Swear by^ him wh# made 
this flower, and us also, that you^irlll not reveal to any one that 

1 • ^ 
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'^hich I am about ^ to unfold to you/* If aluj does not ^?ish t(* 
encourage the addresses of a loycr, she refuses, but tolls not wh.it 
i2g|Jiappene^. But if this be. not the case, she swears by him whn 
made the leaf and them, and a place and time of meetnv; are settled.^ 
And cdtoinly, If the report of travellers is correct, there is many <i 
beautiful maid in the lands inhabited by the Arab to attract hi . 
fancy. La^ard has drsoribed one of the Arabian beauties. Amshu 
was her name, and so celebrated was she for her beauty thot bhc 
was called the “ (iucen «of the Desert.*' “Her form,’* ho 
traceable through the thin sljirt which she wore, like other Ai.il 
women, was M'ell-proportioned and graceful. She was tall in stature, 
nud fair in complexion^ Her fj^atures were regular, and hereyts 
dark and brilliant. She had undoubtedly claims to more than 
ordmary beauty ; to the Arabs she was perfection, for all the lo- 
sources of their ai't hud been exhausted to complete ’whet nature had 
begun. ,Her lips were dyeC deep blue, her eyebrows wi‘rc con- 
tinued in indigo Mntil they united over Uie nose, her checks arul 
forehead were spotted with beauty-fnarks, her eyciashes darkened by 
kohl, and on her legs and bosom y^ould be seen the tattooed ends of 
flowers and fanciful ornamelKi, which were carried in festoons aiut 


network over her whole body. Hanging irom each ear, and reaching 
to her waist, was an enormous earring of gold, terminating in a 
ta^^let o^the same material, can ed and omBnieuted with four tur 
quoises. , nose was also adorned ^th^a prodigious gold nng, set 
with jewels, of such ample dimensions covered the mouth, ano 
was to be removed when the lady ate.* Ponderous rows of strung 
ji«A(hs, Assyrian (cylinders, fragments of coral, agates and parti- 
coIRlred stpnes, hung from he! neck : loose silver rings encircled 
wiistB^nd ankles, making a loud jingling as she walked. Over 
her blue shirt wfMS thrown, when she issued horn her tent, a coarse 
atriped^oak, jad a common black handker^ef was tied round her 
head/* ft 

The featuma nf Ara^ have bedh dfiamtibed by ChateAu- 

biijuid* **The Arabs, wheio^er I semi them, ta India, in Igypt, 
imd even in Barbary, have appeared to mo of a lerge rather than 


^|||g|Mve the head oval, J:»rel^a4 andm^ehed, and the nose 
attt^eT the eyes ere tdinend-shsped, and the look is soft 

and tingnli^y ^d. Them iHk nothing about them to announce them 
savage H they kept the mo^ abaays s)!ut ; but as soqa os thfv 
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begin to sipeaJk, you*hear a language noisy andistrongly aspirated: 
you perceive long te^th of dazzling whiteness, like those of th 
I.K'kal tun! Llie npo, different in ‘this ref pect from Amor van 
whose lierocri'ioB is in the eye, and whose humane expression is m the 
mouth.** 


ftnCTlON T.— OntKESX AND INpo-CHlNESB NaTIOJ^S. 

'Dicre are various nations in the east of Asia more or less allied to 
each other, and w^ho arc remarkable as speaking a monosyllabic 
hmguagc. Amongst these are soige tiibcs ^ho differ from them in 
language, but who have adopted to a great extent^their manners. 
Thus there are the Chines© and Indo-Cjiinesc, who both employ 
dialects of the same language, while there are the Japanese and 
Koreans who have adopted Chinese customs, and yat whose hmguages 
have been showm to be different. • » 

The Chinese, like many other *natIone of the East, claim for them- 
selves an antiquity that reaches Im^many thousandtoof ^'^ears before 
the conamon date of the creation oTTiidh. There oannot be a doiibt, 
how'^ever, that they were, at a very remote period before the Christian 
era, in a state of comparative civilization. The native legends aiHrm 
that the Chinese came from the mountains in the West, that they 
were at first wandering ba^arians, but tliat they soon arrived at civi- 
lization through the wii^ot^of their kings. Certain it is that they 
have remained stationary for a very long period. << As the armed 
Pallas,** wsites one well acquainted with Chinesf writings, “ le SMS. 
at once from the head of Jupiter, st> the wisdom and meatal ciifture 
of China displays itself completely developed at the orjygm of the 
nation. It has maintained a character unchangeable by the^apse of 
ages, and in the midst^of all the convulskons which the empire has 
undergone. The wisdom^of Yao and Shun has Survived twenty-slA 
dynasties, which havl reigned through a period of four thousand 
years ; and it has been strcmg*enough to resist all the revedutionary 
attempts of emperors and of conquerors greedy of innovation, and 
even the seal for conversion u^hieh aSimated herotoSSre the preachers 
of Buddhism, as it has hitherto r^isted the pious and ard^ t ^ edlap&t 
of Christian missionaiaefi/^ ^ The efforts of Christian miasioxt^TlifChina 
however, but yesterdaxs oadathe future is nd to be judged by 
the past. « China was k3|owii to the ancients* bat at so great a dis- 
tance, and BO complet^y unertplored Vas it to them, thatit^sa 
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land of fableii and wonders. An early geographer has thus dtscribed 
xi. . o— jyj Chinese were called 

** The barbarous tribes of Seres use 
N()r oxen hides, nor wool of flatted ewes ; 

They Weave sweet flowrets of the desert earth 

Of fli^st texture and of richest worth-* 

ifobcs bright of hue as flowers which deck the mead, 

Of finer texturif than the spider's thread.” « 

The creed of the Chinese atnkingly%*fe»tote« thci|*,d&ftractcr, 
Confiidus or Koung-S^e is their great lawgiver; Xiiaiji^^Taeu w'aa the 
founder of another school Lao-Taou was meiaphysibal— fully per- 
suaded of the transitoriness of etarthly objects, with his eye fixed on 
tlie great Keason. lie attempted to dive deeply into the nature of 
his own soul. The La#'-Tseuaw triad is remarkable. *♦ Reason has 
produced one,** according to the Chinese philosopher; *« one has pro- 
duced two ; three has pro/luced all things.** “ That which you look 
at and do not see/' he remarks in another place, ** is called I ; that 
which you hearken after aAd do not hear is called Hi ; that which 
your hand reschSs after and caungt grasp is Wei. These are three 
beings which cannot be comprehended, and which, together, make 
but one. That which is above no more brilliant ; that which is 
beneath is no more obscur^ It is a chain without break, which 
cannot be named, which returns into nonentity.** It has been 
remarked that the name which he gives to the one Qon has its root 
oiVy ill the Hebrew language. Confucius was the opposite of Lao- 
Tseu. could not comprehend the us^f his deep thinkings, llis 
maxims referred to this life. He iva^mhiently a practical man. 
It has been doubted whether he believed in a Supreme Being ; lus 
agjfln gs contain mp express declaration of i lbeing. He even 
proIRbitedchis dbcip^i Irom examining themisiblc, while as yet 
the visibliyivaB not peileetly’known to them. Confucius, accoiding 
to the ^inese, onee^met Lao-'lVcu. The old man, or we may say 
the old child, for this is the meaning of the dhinese words Lao-Tseu, 
said ‘*I have heard of you, and I know youi^^reputatim). lliey say 
you do not speak except from the ai^cients» and that you retail only 
the ntekims they have taught. For ^hat good do you take so nmch 
trouble to revive men of whom there ehieia no longer any vesiige on 
the earth, l^e sago shouhl hi^eelf with the times in which 
^ If ^ey are fhvourati^ he ehonlA profti ^ them ; if, on the 

iSohtra^Hhey do not favetor/ he ahould retfre and keep himself 
tranquil, i^thoul: troubling hintiK^lf uboitt what others are doing. He 
who poiNteases a treasure does not care tefshow it to all ^he world;, 
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he preserves it to utse ^ in time of need ; you wouldL do the same if } ou 
were a true sage. It seems by your conduct you are ostentatious 
in this, and that you are carried jway by pride. Correct this tauU — 
purge 5 oursolf flora all desire of pleasure ; this will mak*e you 
moie useful ihlui ail your trying to learn about the ancit'nts.* Vou 
were desirous to know in what my doctrihe^ consists ; I lia\3 just 
given you thesubstanee of it — profit by it. I have no more to say to 
you.’’ Confucius did not^take the remarks amiss, but afterwards he 
observed to his disciples,**! have seen L^u-Tscu, and now that I 
have seen him I know him as little as I know the dragon. The birds 
cut Xhc air with their wings, the &hea swim in the waters, tlie 
quadrupeds press the earth with their feet in walking ; how all this^ 
is done I know. Hut as to the dragon^ 1 know^iot how he can descend 
from the clouds and rcasceiid again. 1 know, moreover, how it is 
necessary to catch birds in snares, fish wil^i hook and line, and to 
strike down beasts with the dart ; but I ^now not how to go about to 
take the dragon ; and so is it with Lao-Tseu,” Conj£uciuB has always 
beeu the favourite of the Cliinesc%; Lao-Tseu has had more disciples 
in India than in his native land. The practical maxims of the former 
agree well with a people who rej^N^yhntever they cannot under- 
stand. 

Tlie physical characters of the CTiinesc are well known. IiLnn.eus 
described the Chuiaman as a man monstrous and largc-hoadcd ! The 
complexion of the Chinese is generally between dark and fan-.* Borne 
of the women, though veryNj^, are so fair and beautiful t!hat they 
might vie with European*beatitics. The eye and nose are generally 
small, the face is flat, the cheek-bones high, the chin pointed, and4^ 
head, with its hair shayen off, according to the usuSl custom, appiMtfff 
like an inverted cone. 

The Indo-Chinese nations consist of the nati'^e tribes oi^he Indo- 
Chinese peninsula, and ,of the Tibetans. The tribes of th'd^Indo- 
Chinese peninsula at;6 not well-known. The invaluable work of 
Prichard contains a veiy^complete list of them as far as has been ascer- 
tained. The principal of them Appear to bo the race of Anam» the 
IaU race, the Burmails, and th<f Khyen, Of the Khyen Prichard 
informs us that they eat mf animal, however dlsgiijsitiiwg. They have 
no idea of the Supreme Being, nor any tradition respecting a Creation. 
They revere as a fetish overy^luig timt is^useful ta them. 
cipal object of their worship Is a thi jk bushy tree, bearing a small 
berry. At stated seasons taoet togetlier un4er the shadow of 
itg branches^ and offer jip sacxiffoes of oxen and pigs, which they;a£ter- 
wards eat. Another object of woaship is a meteoric stone, for 
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• they search after a storm : its discovery is hailed by the olfcrio^ up of 
a bullock or a hog, ^nd it is regarded as a talisman against disease. 
^Thcit high priest is culled Pamne, lie resides on a mountain of the 
of Puyouz. He perforins the office of prophet and soothsayer, 
and devolves his high dignity upon his descendants in the male and 
female line/ ^ ^ 

Tlie'Xibetans are a very remarkable people. 'Hie Chinese historians 
assert that they were a wild people about the sixth century, and i( 
has been shown from other dociiments that civilization was not intio- 
duced amongst them till ..he seventh centuiy. llie same testimony 
loads us to believe that it was fvom India that they derived wh.'it arlb 
and knowledge they now possess. Their form of religion is Buddhism 
The Grand Lama, their great lpgh#priest, is possessed of despotic 
power. The people are generally ascetics. Indeed, those w'ho mairj 
and mingle in ihc affairs of common life are despised. The Tibetaos 
practice all kinds of religious penances and mortifications. In the 
case of those who marry, onl* woman is generally the wife of a whole 
family of brothers. The Tibetans are taller and more athletic than 
the tribes of the Indo-Chinese peninsula. 

The physical characters of the ^mdo- Chinese have been accurately 
described by Finlayson. ^vTcording to that writer the face 
remarkably broad and fiat, the cheek-bones prominent, spreading, and 
gently rounded ; the eyes ai'e in general small ; the lower jaw is long, 
' apd remarkably full under the zygoma, so as to give the countenance 
a square. appearance the nose is rather i^itdl than fiat ; the mouth its 
large and the lips thick ; the beard is ^cnnyrkably scanty, consisting 
only of a few straggling hairi^j the forehead, though broad in a 
^Sj^al direction, in general narrow, and the hairy scalp comen 
down very low ; the hair is thick, coarse, and lank ; its colour i^ 
always b^ock ; the limbs are tliick, sliort, and stout, and the arms 
rather^qut of ^ropostloji to the trunk ; the foot is in general small, 
but the hand is much stronger than that of ihe Bengalese ; the trunk 
is rather S(^uare, being nearly os broad at the loins as over tlic 
pectoral muscles. In this respect they difibr from the inhabitants of 
India« who are generally remarkablj^for small waists. 

Of the races which have derived much of their civilization and arts 
from the Chinese, (^and yet wfiose language difibrs from the mono- 
speech of China, the most reniarkable are the Japanese, 
^^nese moii^rohy was iotm^d 6fil years before OamsT, by 
fKin-moOf vyhojfb batne means the Divine Conqueror. He is the first 
true characier in the histo^ pf japatb Many Chiue^c colonics 
aettied in the country. Thbir religion is believed by eoif.c 
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to be dxlfuiont from that of the Chinese, while others hayo maintained . 
that it^s fundamentally the same. Buddhism is the most prevalent 
form now ; some affect the creed of Confucius. The Sintoo or K.ami- 
no-mitsi system, which was heliercd Vy the original Japanese, luslijL-. 
that the gods fjm kamis were not eternal. When the elements were 
se})aratcd, the hrst live gods came into emstence. A btid expanded 
itself between heaven and earth, and produced Kani-soko-tatsiho-mi- 
koto, or the,** Makcr'of the Dry Land.** There were seven dynasties 
of eelrsdal gods. The last of them ivas Iza-na-gi, who dipped his 
pike into the water. The drops which fcllifrom his pike, on its being 
laised, Avere hardened into an island, ^on wliich he and his wife dwelt, 
'fhe chief god among the Japanese was the deity of the sun. Tiie 
jiniuber of their deities has beei^estymated a^d,ld2. « 

Tliunberg has described their physical aspect. ** The people of 
this natum,'* he says, “ are well made, active, free, add easy in their 
motions, with stout limbs, although their strength is not to be com- 
pared with that of the northern inhabit .mts of Europe. The jnaen arc 
of Uic middling size, and in general not very corpulc^pt ; yet I have 
seen some that were fat. Thcyhre of a yellowish colour all over, 
sometimes bordering on brown, ai^ sometimes on white. The lower 
class of people — who in auTiimor^^Wi^ii at W'ork, lay bare the upper 
part of their bodics**-ai e sunburnt, and consequently brown. Ladies 
of distinction, who seldom go emt in the open air ^dthout being 
covered, are perfectly wliitq. It is by their eyes that,, like 
Chinese, these people arcydistinguishable. These organ! have not 
that iv^tundity which thysc\|f othci nations exhibit, but are oblong, 
bniall, and aie sunk deeper in the head, in consequence of which these 
peoplp havq almost the appearance of being pink^cyed. Their ^ 
are dark brown, oi rather black, aifd the eyelids form, ip the 
angle of the eye, a deep furrow, which makes the Japane^^ look as if 
they were sharp-sighted, and discriminates them from other nations. 
TlMs eyebrows are also placed somewhat higher. Thbir hcadls are in 
general large, and their ];iecks short; their hair bladt, thick, and 
sHiniug, from tlie use llhey make of oils ; their noses, ^though not 
flat, are rather thick and short.'^ 


SaOTION VI.^fKn HVFnRBqfiBXN TRIBBS. 

TTndor the hame of has included various 

,i’ib;.s it'Uiuh inhabit the of A»hi. Tbey are among t|,«i^nojit 
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degraded families of tlxo human race, being addiq^ed to Schamdnism,* 
and unacquainted ^th tho arts of civilized life. Most of them have 
descended from the mountains in t^e centre of Asia, where thcic 
ttfTi 'exist trfoes related to them. A few, however, are connected 
with tlv* tribes which inhabit tho neighbouring portions of America. 
The KemoUos, who inlujsit the portion of Asia which forms the pro- 
montory opposite Behring Straits are, without doubt, Esquimaux, 
and, like them, are below tho middle stature ; while the Tscha-uk- 
thu, allied to another An^rican race, are tall, and have amongst 
them many giants* 

Iho principal of the HyporSorcan nationiS ajtO the Samoridcs, 
Kamschatkans, and Ainos* ^ 

* The Samorides came ffom the Altai Mcjhntains, and arc allied to 
Soiois and othei tribes that still dwell there. They were dcsoribcd 
lu 1701 as being very low in stature. 'The women had remarkably 
small feet. Their complexio\| was sallow, and they had long eyi«v 
and puffed chcckb,. Then liair was as black as jot, and everywhere 
stiff* and biroiig. They belic\ed in tl e exibttnce of a Supreme Being, 
whom, however, they did not worship, because they thought he took 
no interest in tlic concerns world, and required no favour 

horn them. They have an order of i)rio8t8, who are regarded as 
mediators between men and the gods appointed by Num, or the 
Supreme Being, to take care of the world. These priests, or scha- 
maihs, m4!lii.tain their power by juggling ai^ other arts of a myste- 
rious character. The people wear fetishc thmr command. They 
believe in a future state, * ** 

^^jm^rntschatka was discovered by the Dutch upwards 9 f two con- 
t&m& ago. The people have sizoe undergone great changes, princi- 
pally from V‘ruel treatment which they hare received from so-called 
Chiistian ifiVaders,— so much so, indeed, that the race is now almost 
extirpated. They are supposed to be of m/mgrcl origin, but this 
question is still doubtful. The Kamschadales are described as being 
a short stature, swarthy complexion, black Kair, little beard, broad 
faces, short and Rat noses, sm^ and sunk eyes, small eye-brows, 
protuberant bellies, and small legs/* * 

Tlieir religion tu of the loweattgrade, and some have thought that 
they w ere ignorant of a Supreme Being,. This, however, does not 
d^>^j^iiy^ ^e the case. The fuHr was nMide by Katchu according to 

s gchsmsnhm is a Mm esrtvsd INn BUnim, a wont used to designate a 
priest who i* at the same time phyriciitt, eHMamyer, and oonjuser. These 
MMUMU are generally regarded 4s the liiedlatotfaii^mn tlie people and th<r 
gWi lAhdnumtS worship anything, they maketheir idols« 
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one I(amUchatkau Icgoud, or aocordlhg to* another it was brought by 
him from heaven and lastoncd on the sea. Katehu himsolf came to 
Knmt^chatka, and ilxed his habitation thcie. lie had a non and tf*" 
daughter^ who were maiiied, and Biought forth childian. fnoso 
were ffjro»*d Jo live on the baik ot trce^i, sitite Uieigo(kj at that time 
did not know how to fish. 

llie Ainos aro said to be a rocesupoiior to the Siimoiedes or Ivamta* 
chatknns. Kruscnstcin desetibes them as rather below Uic mlddlo 
stature. They have a tliick bushy beiir<]^ bla< k rough hair hanging 
htiaight down, and» exerptin^ m the beard, they have the npj>oar- 
ance of the Kamschafialcs, only that thoir rountenance is much more 
regular. Tho women of tli<* Amos, aceonling to the same 
ore ug]y enough : llieir fiaik colt^ir, the ijf coal-black hair coiubcd 
over Ihcir faces, their bluc-punUd lips and tnttooad hands, allow 
them no pirtensions to beauty. A p^Tulfaiity of i>hysienl eoufoima- 
tlon amongst the Ainos is that some ot^thein luuo \ciy haii^ bodies, 
and even young persons are met with ho aie iinlvcisally cos (ted 
with long black hair. » * 

** The Ainos dwell undei cabipj composed of ireds or gills'?, nud 
co^GiiMg cxcasntions in the eaithViiiV poorer class ol Japanese, 
among whom arc found caverns which fomkerly scnul lor habila- 
tif)!)**. llio furniture of these dwellings is ol tho simphst kind: 
some pots, and fishing tackle, and mats, seated on which i hci n th«l^ 
single wife cf the owner, having hci face tinged with bhieround^Ue 
mouth, w'hiih is a badgN distinguishing dames of snpeiior rank. 
Bho is occupied in mnkthg giuinonts for her lius>mntl wirh the bark 
of a tree, or in nursing the young bear tom by him in the mouii*ai^’/* 
fiom its cmliged mother, or in di}ir^ tho fat salSion caught bj flW 
family in tho neighbouring streams and bays, or in cofioctittg the 
faetut Mccharinvs on the shore : the husband biyits seals 8nd ottc’r«, 
and brings up his chiWien to the chace.** 

Tho deities woishipped by the Ainos ore the striking objects of 
natum, such as the spny^inoon, and sen. They have various feasts 
on which occasions th^y faro sumptuously ou and bears’ flesh. 


snOTfdw kations, 

This appellation has by Abel-Rrmusat to a great num- 

ber of tribbs tvho inhabit 1th« mfion ho tho north of (he aitp^^ntly 
mviUsed kingdoms of Asia, I^iiohard has followed Abel*B^Biipt 
vot. 1 It 
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in tie upplication of fiis name to these tribes, ffhc term T.irtV, or 
iriuore properly Tatar, however, originally belonged to a tribe nearly 
to the tMonguls in racCr vfrho dwelt near the Lake Boujrir, 
The cliaracteristics of the Tartar race have been ably <Jclinoatc*d by 
Layard|,* “ AVe have next,”, he saye, the Mongolian, whether Scyth, 
Turk, or Tatar, wlthoutf imagination or strong reasoning powers, 
intrepid in danger, steady in puipose, overcoming all opposition, 
despising his leilows, a conqueror. Such has been hiH character as 
long as history has recorded his name ; he appears to have been 
made to command and oppress. aWc find him in the infancy of the 
human race, as W'ell as at later periods, descending from his far 
distant mountains, emerging from* the great deserts in Central Asia, 
and overrunning the most wealthy, tlxe moat mighty, or the most 
civilized of nations. He exercises jmwer as his peculiar privilege and 
right. The solitary Turkish governor rules over a whole province, 
whose irdiabltants, while thej hate him as an. intruder and a bar- 
barian, tremble at* his nod. It is innate in his children ; the boy of 
seven has all the dignity and self-dbnfidence in rule which charac- 
terizes the man. The Mongolian mt^^t give way before the civilization 
of Europe, with its inrentioi!5*^and resources ; but who can tell 
whether the time may not come when he may again tread upon the 
^pther races, as he has done at intervals from the remotest ages ^ But 
obverve tl^e absence of all those intellectual qualities which have 
marked the Shemite and the Tndo-Eurj^can. If the Mongolian 
nations were to be awept from the face of'^Uic^ earth, they would leave 
scK^ely a monument to record their former existence. They have 
Hterature,«no laws, no arts, to which their name has been 
attached. •If they have raised IdiflccSi they have servilely follow^ed 
those whoBsvent before them, mr those whom they conquered. They 
have d^opulaipd, nbt peopled. Whether it be the Scythic invasion 
recorded by Herodotus, or the march of Timourleng, we have the 
fame traces of blood, the same desert left behind, but no great monu« 
ment, no great work.” * 

The charactenstica which. Layatf has here pointed out r<^"d^rs 
.the investlgatiqjj of tholr histo^ very di^oult* In tracing them wc 
are soon involved ht an obsetmty ftm whiidt we can find no light 
ns. In fiset, the source firom whiph we can detivo 

limy flfimnuotts^acoounf of works the Chinese; and 

hero 1^ inqnl)ty is atteiided with/. the diSculty pf identifying 
the are mentioned. JkA tp'm which ihey hsivc 

Bjjslly ^d^hive & i^ormatit^jj 'dn’di m to the general characta; 

iipbwNt^ bf i^^artats as a therO can be ho doubt. Not 
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have ftiey b^n entirely wonting in intellectual) advancement. The 
remarkable ciTccts which]!,the Chaldean oV ^Cdtorian Chriatiaus pro- ^ 
du^d on them, eveti on their monarch^, ouch aa Prestep John; 
noO little fb( their intellectual capabilities. And Timur, the illua- 
trious descendant of Tachinggliis-Khan, whom we’^a^ no'liccd ni 
describing Persia, wrote a work called Sie ** Institutes/' from it 
may be collected a gW ideh of the character of the Tartar tribes, and 
especially of their conduct to their leaders. One time he informs us 
he was engaged iii earnest supplication, Anploring Almighty God to 
deliver him from a wandering life. “And I had not yet rested from 
my devotions when a number of people appeared afar off, and they 
were passing along in a line with tl\p hill ; apd I mounted my horss 
and came behind them, that Z might know their condition, and what 
men they were. And they i^ere in all ^seventy horsemen ; and 1 
asked of them saying, ‘ 'W’liirribrB, who are ye ? ' and they answered 
me, * We are the servants of Ameer Tintur, and w*c wander in search 
of him, and lo ! we find him not.' And I said untd them, * How say 
ye if I be your guide, and conduct you unto him } ' And one of 
them put his horse to speed, and ^nt and carried the news to the 
leaders, saying, * We have founaP''guide who can load ns to the 
Ameer Timur/ And the leaders drew back the reins of their horses, 
and gave orders that 1 should appear before them. And they were^ 
three troops ; and the leader of (he first was Tuglich Kojeh Jlerlaus, 
and the leader of the second was Ameer Syfu Dion, and the leader 
of ^e third was Toubuclp Bi.hauder. And when their eyes fell upon 
me they were overwhelmed with joy ; add they alighted from their 
hdrses, and* they came and kneeled; and they kiniod my stirrup. ^ 
alid alighted from my hprae^ and took each of tliem in my terms ; and 
I’put my turban on hebd of Tuglich l^ojeh, and my girjjle, which 
woil very rich in jewels and wrought with gold,<l bmmd on tjjp loins 
of Ameer Syfu Dicn, and I clothed Toubuck Bahauder in my cloak. 
And they wept, and 1 i^opt ahDi>. And the hour of prayer '^as 
arrived, and wo pfayed*togethcr ; and I collected my people together 
and made adeast/'* 

The Tartar races may M mnranged under three gre^ families— the 
Idtoaigolian, the Tungmiriit^^ All the three are inti* 

mutely connected Mth' db# nthafi' hse been siifBoiently preyed by * 
a>bdin]^son of th^ tllb7*appeiqf to be more fei iotely 

allied to the Finmr^ Of imrtthe& Europe. 

It wouM JbO imj^sible I# any itfea ^ the urnneroirntribes that 

«< Frj|S#*s Ptnfu* 
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compose tho families the Tartar race. Wo shall, therefore, cccifinc 
j^urselvcs to gcneial ilc^uiiptions of them. 

•^IkP Mongolians were unknown tilji the celebrated irruption of 
TschinggiS'khan. There is a Mongolian legend, related by PrichiM, 
which ehdeatoufs to account for thoh origin. In tne valley of 
Irguene-koun, “Prccipitrul Hocks,*' Tekouz and Karan concealed 
themselves, with their wives, after a battle that had extirpated the 
remainder of the race. The family continued there for several gene- 
rations, until they were unafole to find enough of provisions for them- 
selves. They therefore resolved to escape from their position, and 
this they did by accumulating fuel in an iron mine, and melting the 
skio of amounMin by means of seventy pairs of bellows. The passage 
wns celeb: atod by the Mongolians at an annual festival, which was 
still kept up ii/the days of Tsehingghis-khan. The Mongolians 
attained great importance (Turing the period that succeeded the vic- 
tories of Tschingghis-khan, ai d their power and wealth seem to have 
been very great, * • 

The physical characters of tho Mo&goUans are well known. Their 
eyes arc remaikable, being far from each other, and with tho 
oi>eninga of the eyelids placed obil.Jucly, The nasal bones are flat and 
bioad, the cheek -bones project laterally, and the face is particularly 
proad and flat at the plane of the nostrils and the zygomatic arch. 
\'h<*ir cova|>lexion is tawny, and their hair black. Tlicse charac- 
tciistic*^ ai;c not, however, invariable, as some have supposed. Pallas 
met with a giil who had genuine Mongolv(»fl features, and who, never- 
theless, had hair decidedly flaxen. They are generally regarded as 
■ tiBj j but an intelligent traveller has remarked that there arc men and 
womcm am^ng the Kalmuks, a Mongolian tribe, who have round and 
agreeable g^untenances, and females are to bo s^cn with features so 
regulaigjnd beautifulchat they would not fail to atti-act many admirers 
in any of the cities of Europe." 

The Mongolians, like the Bushmen of Africa, have the power of 
seeing very minute objects though removed aS a great distance from 
them. Their sense of smell, too, is v<?ry acute, and they by their 
hearing, recognise at remote distanJes the, approach of an enemy. 
They are greatl^ looted to ridfeng either hmses or dromodar^, 
limbs seem peculiarly suited fo? exerciSo. 

Th^l^ngusian nation or Msmdshu Tartars ose^y a fertile region in 
the north-east bf ^a. Their Jiistory is iavolv^n great obscurity, 
and the only soured of information Regard to it is the Cliinesc 

•• fleo the Letter of Fieater John in tUf First Volume of Layard's Nineveh. 
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^v^itvs. At an early period they wore engaged in wars with the 
Chinese, and the iftiitans, one of the Tungusian tribes, established on 
extensive empire, and adoptee^ Chinese manners. Eiischid-ed-din, a, 
Mahommed^hiatotiau who dourishdd in the fourteen fh centui ), has 
given an ac^uut of the Tungusiana of Daouria. “ STh^” inbabit vast 
threats, dwelling not under tents, but in cftbjns formed of the branches 
of trees, and covcrtMl with iaik. They ha^ e no herds, but feed on the 
flesh of wild oxen and bhoup, and clothe themselves with the skins of 
beasts. The most terrible execration th^t a father can utter against 
ft disobedient chid is, that ho may bo forced to betake lumst lf to the 
tending of flocks : they look upon tlie inhabitants of towns, and even 
on pastoral peoph'', condemned to a life of miserable d^udgcn^ 
They move from ]duce to i^lace, ojM carry their baggage on tlie backa 
of wild oxen. Their country abounds in mountains and forests. 
They pass the winter in hunting on the snow, and by the aid of pieces 
of wood termed tschanaa, they fly ovey the surface of the snow with 
great velocity, and traverse spaces of incredible e:^ent.” 

The physical charactcis of |he Tungusians uica*broad and flat 
countenance, with little beard, .Their hair is black and long. They 
preserve, according to IMlas, a^ijok of hair longer on the tops of 
their heads, which they tie iiv a knot in order to fasten in it their 
bows and keep them dry when obliged, on long journeys, or in the 
chase, to swim over deep waters. r 

The most important of the Tartar nations is the Turks. * l?he tril)e8 
of this ren^arkable people h tve scattered themselves to a greht distance 
from each other. Chin* so history informs ns of a Tartar nation called 
tl>i» lliongnu, w^ho dwelt on the borders of the Chmese Empire, 
ljude and barbarous at first, and lining in the way in which son.'e^f 
ths Turkish tribes who are yet barbarous spend their time, they 
were able to cope with the generals of the Celestial Empirdt and wlien 
at length they were def|patecl, their remnants were suJRclent, iiTashort 
time, to produce an oflspring that raised another dominion under 
another name. FiomAlic lliongnu were also descended, in all pro- 
bability, tho Ouigours, who,# during the Middle Ages, were the 
scribes of the Turkish ^almost tho only portion who were 
aoi|uainted with letters. , It was Ihiougli the Kes:<«rianB that they 
knowledjp4 Jxi the fourth and succeeding centuries vast 
ho^es of the Turkish iiushed** in ^upon Europe. Th.i Hiinns', 
the Bulgarians, Cha^s, and the Nomanians were,Tloubt- 

less, Tartar tiibes. Their fleroe aspect, or rather their strange 
j}ne(urthly*look, with 'thmr email eyes, brood faces, flat nosps^ and 
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large cheek-bones, at Brst strupk terrpr into th^ Barop^^ans on vhom 
they rushed, for thcfy seemed like niqnsters who»had no relatiSnship 
. with human beings. The career of the Bunns is w^ell known. Many 
ofAhe other iribes settled in 'sarious^parts of Europe, piincipally in 
Tmkey and iiussia. And in Turkey another tribe, ih^ Ottom.'in or 
Osmai^i Tai^arSi have bco/i able to establish a vast empire. Oth^a 
of the Turkish tribes rote through e<|ntral Asia^ living in tents, and 
shifting from one place to another, always riding on horseback ond 
taking tlieir docks with them, and generally disdaining the 
cultivation of the ground. Their food is chiefly the flesh of hoi-scs, 
and their drink milk, ixom which they make an intoxicating preparo- 
tion of which they aic fond. Most of these tribes have become 
Converts to MahommeiVmism, Ivit they have mixed up w'lth that 
religion many Cj^ their own legends. Some of them seem to have a 
peculiar mental ct^nstitutipn. The Kirghis, for instance, are pecu- 
liarly fond of leading a kind of dreamy existence. A melancholy 
people, ^hey aometimes sit Uuring the night on the banks of their 
streams, listexing to the melancholy murmur of the waters, and 
gazing on tlie pale moon. There \b also a Turkish tribe on the 
borders of the Icy Sea, far remo^* from every other Tutkish tribe*, 
but bolieviug in a legend whiebTtenns that they emigrated from th<‘ 
south. These people used to believe in one Supreme Being, but at 
^tho same time were addicted to fetishiaro. The Kussian missionaries 
hfrv'o dox^ away with most of their superstitions. 

The Xuiks being thus scattored-^some near China, others in 
Europe, others in the centre of Asia, tfhd others on the borders of 
the^ Icy Sea— need we wender that their physical features have 
ehdiii^cd ? Some kave fancied that the Mongolte form of skull and 
face camiet change, and, trustmg to this fancy, have asserted that 
sqme of bktc tribes whose languages prove them to bo Turkisli are 
not really such^ Bift we have seen that even amongst the Monguls 
flnxen huir occurs ; and in a subsequent chapter we shall have to 
mention many instances of remarkable ^changes iVom the features 
peculiar to one race to those peculiar to another. Ayhat Is to prevent 
these ohangeB in tho ease of the Tfwks? Accordingly, we 4nd the 
Tartars of Kegau described as displ|»ying a noble and flne]y*>cast 
type of the hum^ species, in which tlie il^tern-Asiatic charaeti i 
■ has-begpme scarcely porocpable. Nor hfti 'to change taken place 
through Tie ^etc|iinf among the tui*ki>^h 

tribes m characteristic, belong ^ the Mongi^an or 
Turanian t^. We may t^e the ^rto as a specimen. Ueu- 
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t. u'lnt Wood describes them as having disagi‘eoa)de countenances, 
Avillii the upper ])art of the noso sinking into yie face, so as to leave 
the space between their deeply>seatcd and elongated eyes without 
the iistial dividing ridge, T^eir cheeks, large and bloated, look as if 
pieces of iieali had been daubed upon them ; a short beard covers the 
chin. Theft- complexion is darkened by exposurt t« all •weathers 
rather than by the sun, Tl^ women tftre^ rather good^looldng, and 
form good wives, • 



CHAPTER *nr. 


THE NATIONS OF AFItlCA. 

A ■co>>n)EJiAKi.B portion of Africa*is Plill a terra incognita. The va&t 
(U'fftrtf, in its centre, and iu various parts to the soutli and nortliofthe 
Zfihara, the fierce and crudl habits f>f many of the natno tribes, the 
dillioLilty of acqinring their languages, and the many dangers that 
one must encounter who irttyds through a country infested by wild 
boasts, retard the progress of^ discovery. The Parks, Bruecs, and 
Landers of a fompr period have still, howYCr, worthy followers. 
The bold adventures of the hunter Opniming, and the late discovery 
of the lake Gnami by the missionarv Livingstone, together with the 
warm reception which his di&ttPAerics have received from the 
Geographical Society, will, no doubt, give a great stimulus to 
African travel ; so that the romance and euriosity of some, and the 
lUtgher motives of others, will probably ere long find a way through 
the Thickest^ jungles and the most arid deserts to the luiknown tribes 
that inhabit tlie interior. Southern Africa is already well known ; 
the Negroes of the west coast, and the Berbeafe of the north, are not 
unkn9wn, while E^vpt is hoar Muth age, and exhibits much of its 
history on the everlasting pages its own gigantic monuments. 

In describing the nations of Africa we shall divide them, according 
to the most^ommon arrangement, into three classes'-the nations of 
SoutherfT Africa,* the nations of Middle Africa, and the nations of 
Northern Africa, 


SkCltON NATIONS Of* SOUIHUBN AtBICA, 

Hoiimirrovt, ’ 

The Inost soutbem of natiW m tine 

ITiey have attracted a cohsidetabje degr^ of attention* , Wken 
tlic D^Jeh, in the seventeenth* centui^^ ooloniae^ the CaJje* of €HiM>dp 
Hottentots wer^ said ti he a hospitable and, truths 
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Bpeaking people ; jnci, on the whole, they wye regarded aar intel- 
ligent and virtuous, compared with many other heathen tribes. 
They were treated, however, in the most disgraceful manner by the 
colonists, llieir lands were taken from them *, they ^ere plundered 
of their cat&e ; bands of soldiers, called commandoes, ^wero sent out 
against them ; hundreds of them were slUiq, and as many wore taken 
to be the slaves of the selfish men who had seized their land. The 
same system was pursued for the most part by the English successors 
of the Dutch, till they were emancipated mainly through bold 
and enlightened efforts of Dr. Philip, 

Descriptions given of the character of the Hottentots before they 
were detciiovatod by the cnicd treatment of the Dutch, have copie 
down to us. They are represented as faithful servants, uith kind dis- 
positions. Some of them were able to master two dr three European 
languages, and others were capable of holding confidential posts in 
great commercial houses* They were then a numerous p^ple, with 
a patriarchal system of government. Tlicy had Itwgo fiocks and In ed 
in villages, which they could easily move to other situations, and to 
which the name of kraal was gv'cn. 

Though it is asserted now thars3ie Hottentots have no god, we are 
infonned that then they acknowledged a supreme -power, to whom, 
however, they did not pay adoration. They worshipped the moon, 
and a curious kind of beetle, which they believed t^ possess some 
extraordinary, virtue. They had also a god of evil, they paid respect 
to sorcerers, and appear to have had a faint idea of a fixture state. 

More modern travelfers have not described tlxem so favourably. A 
lazy, trou^esomc, ignorant, brutish race, is th^ common chAracter 
w%ich is bestowed on them. But many of them have become examples 
of the i>ower of Christianity to tame the wildest and refine the most 
senitkaX of men. 

The physical featums of the Hottentots, and Cilpecially fixe con- 
fonua^on of the skull, are very peculiar. Their skin is of a brownish 
oedour. Their hair is black, woolly, and thinly scattered in tufls on 
vtlm head. Their eyes are f enerally of a chestnut colour, TJie 
cheek-bones eto bi^h mid prominent, the nose broad and fiat, and the 
,ohin long* They ate fbr the most fart not tal^ ai^ far from hand- 
dnne, ^ough there are exceptions. Individuals are found among 
, thhm with humps, This feature was gupposed to be confined to the 
Bhiibinen,bttt it ia nowiveUknowr^that it occurs in all the Hottentot 
many other Afidc|n tribei, 

•' t'iThe language of Hottentots Is xlmarkhble for a clicking |aund, 
emitted in pronunciation, and produced by the retraction of the bpek 
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of the longue fi om the incisor teeth, or the part of the palate immedi- 
ately above them, T1 e Bushmen, besides this clicking, emit also a 
croaking sound, 'which is peculiar to them. 

The principp.1 Hottentot tribes arc» the Corannas, the Namaquas, 
and the Bushmen. The Corannas are about the middle sir.e, and ^ery 
indolent: They *iiatc the Bushmen, and at the same tiine have the 
reputation of being the bo3t*of the Hottentots. 

Great Kamaqualaiid lies on the west coast pf ♦Afric-a, to the north 
of Gariep or Orange River, and to the south of the Damaras, a 
Calfire tribe. Little Nomaqyjialand is on the south side of the same 
river. Tlie Namaquas bear the^same character as the Corannas. 
They are a wandering race, proem ing their sustenance by their bows 
iff.d arrows, living in kraals and oiyning the sway of a chief. One of 
their chieis was the celebrated A/ricauer. lie was at Jirst notorious 
for his niaraudmg expeditions, and whites and Hottentots were 
equally afraid of him. Never was man more bloody or determined 
in his attf!mpts to injure those around him. 

The circumstances which led Africaner to become a robber have 
been detailed by Moffat, and may" be given as an illustiation ol 
the cruel treatment to which the Hottentots were subjected by lh(' 
colonists. “Africaner and his rTStber," says Mr. Moffat, “once 
roamed onAheir native hills and dales within one hundred miles of 
Capo Town ; pastured tlieir own frocks, killed their own game, 
{irsynk of , their own streams, and mingled the music of their heathen 
songs wit^ the winds which burst over the Witsemberg and 'Winter- 
hock mountains, once the strongholds ci h^s clan. As the Butch 
settlers increased, and found it neces-Wy to make room for them- 
sqUyS by adopting as their own the lands which lay bpvond them, 
the Hottentots, the aborigines, 'perfectly incapiiblo of ifraintoining 
their ground against these foreign intruders, were compeUed to give 
place removing to* a distauc<^ or yielding themselves in passive 
obedience to the fahners, From time to time he found himself and 
his people becoming more remote from thq land of their fbrefa^ers, 
till he became united and subject to a farmer named F— r-, Btiere 
ho and his ^ihiimshed clan liv<^ for i number of years . is. i^caner 

p found j^laithfril and an intr^ld shepiier4» white his Valour 

in defending and iacreijsdng Ovb > 1 ^ XoStts pf Jds 
haneed his tal^j at the same rapidly matured the latent 

princici^te which afterwards^ recolM on t^at devoted jChm^y* and 
carried devastation to whatever quarter he directed hte ate^; ]tad 

p treated his subjects wipi humanity^^ to tey irteh 

^^ {.gratir^wde, he might have died honourably, afrd invented the caj^^- 
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trophe which befel the famUy, and the train of robber>. ciime, and 
bloodBlied, which •quickly followed that mehWholy event. It can 
servo no good purpose here to detjvil the many provocatioiiii} and 
oppres^i<At)[S which at length rbused the appftrently d<irmant energies 
of the ofUvr dejected chieftain, who saw' hU people dwindling to a 
mere handful, their wives and daughtc^gs abused, theiV infants mur- 
dered, while he himself had to subsist ftn a coarse and scanty pit- 
tance which, in the days of his independency, he would have consi- 
dered as the crumbs of a table fit only for the poorest of the poor. 
Demonstrations too tangible to admit of* a doubt convinced him and 
liis people that, in addition to ha^ng their tenderest feelings trodden 
under foot, evil was intended against the whole party. They had 
been trained to the use of fire-arips, to uc^ not .only on the defensHe, 
but offensive also ; and Africaner, who had been signally expert in 
recapturing stolen cattle from the Buslpnen pirates, now refused to 
comply with the command of the master, who was a kind of 
justice of the peace. Order after ortler was sent down to** the huts 
of Africaner and his people. They positively .refused. They 
had on the previous night 'received authentic information that 
it was a deep-laid scheme to\gct them to go to another farm, 
where some of the patty were td'bc seized. Fired with indignation ( 
at the accumulated woes through W'hich they had passed, a tempest 
was brooding in their bosoms. They had before signified their wish, 
with the farmer’s permission, to have some rew'ard fo^ dheir jafi^Ti 
galling servitude, and to be allowed peaceably to remove to some of 
the sequestered distnicts ^beyond, where they might live in peace. 
This desire had been sternly refused, and folio w^ed by severity still 
more grievous. It was eventide, and the fi-fmer, exasperated to 
find his commands disregarded* mrdered them to appeav at the door 
pf his house. This was to them an awful moment ; ^nd though 
accustpined to scenes of barbarity, their he^ls beat haid^<^ It had 
not yet entered thei? minds to do violence To tne fanner. Jager 
(im<>th0r name for Aftlcdner), with his brothers and some attendants, 
moved slpwly up towards door of the hovise. Titus, the next 
brothet to the chief, dreading that the farmer in his wrath might 
' ItaWjpecourse to 4e^orate measures, took his gim with him, which 
hp ewiily concealed l^hind him^ ISeing night.* when they reached 
i^e tant of the house, and J^ager, the chief, had gone up the few steps 
to thp door to sMdO their Complaints, the farmer rushed 
^ on the chieftain, end with one Uow precipitated him to the 

of the^tepa. mon^pnt Titus drew from behind him 

" hts guuf fired wh^ stagfgered backwards and ftilf They 
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then entered the house, the wife having witnessed the murder of hef 
Inisband and implored mcicy. They told her on no account to be 
alarmed, for they had nothing against Jier. They asked for the guns 
and ammunitfun 'which were in the house, whicli she promptly 
dcliveredrto themt They then straightly charged her not*lo leave the 
house daiing the night, as^hby could not ensure her safety from others 
of the servants, who, if she and her fjunily attempted to flee, might 
kill them. This admonition, however, was disregarded. Overcome 
with terror, two children esjjaped by a back door. These were sluiii 
by t'wo Bushmen, who had long been looking out for nn opportunity 

of revenging injuries they had kuffurLd, Mis. 1* escaped in 

safety to the nearest farm. Africaner, 'with as little loss of time, 
rallied the remnant of lus*ciibe, anti, tvith'what tliey could take with 
them, directed their course to the Orange Itiver, and were soon 
beyond the reach of their itursucrs, who, in a thinly-scattered popu- 
lation, required time to collect. He fixed his abode on the banks of 
the Orange lliver, /ind afterwards, a chief ceding to him his doinuiion 
in Great Kamaqualand, it henccforth^became his by right, as -wcU as 
by conquest. . . . Africaner now became a tenor, not only to the 
colony on the south, but also to tho«ubes on the north. The tribes 
ded at his approach. His name caxiied dhmay even to the solitary 
wastes. At a subsequent period, as I was standing with a Namaqua 

looking at Africaner in a supplicating attitude, entreating 
parfies rip^or a battle to live at peace with each other—* I/ook,' said 
the woudefing chief, pointing to AJricaqer, * theie is the man, once 
the lion, at whose roar even the inhabitants df distant hamlets fled 
from ^leir homes. ^*cs, and I (patting his chest witli his hand ) have, 
forbear of his approach, ded with my people, our wives and*'our babcb, 
to the mountain glen, or to the wilderness, and sjieni nights among 
beasts of pfl^, rather ;fhan gaze on the eyes of tins lion, or hear his 
roar.’ And temble sou of Africa, from whom, in his 

heathen state* some would have wrenched his title to humanity— this 
man of blood, belonging to % race despisdd end sjpurned ]b;)r 
Eoifqpeaus, became gentle as a hMnbsm pattern of mitd6f ^ rmdl 
oS the severer virtues, through fhe pei^ of the faith of Onuia4 " , , 
The Xamaquvs fiiaoied ihat s^ was mnde jby a |firl ; the 
bitter and tlie pleasant waters were sit^st sepere^, boi that, when 
enraged hf mno bcourrcnce w other, znintOd the two, end 
the i^etieh thou no one could dtitih of it; The lijifqon, the^ thought, 
woiir^^wie by some people at ici5 wiih, ^heuew she Vent ititi the 
^ 

» MofTsO iU^bOtiri SOdaSecnes in dovth 79< 
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Bcai iMit her up and fried her, and then put her y) rights again, making 
her appear on the other side. They believed in a devil, and they 
imagined that when they died they went to that side of the sea on 
which the devil dwelt. They had ho idea of a ^')^vin^ f’rcator, and 
aecmid to fhney that man was the being ino^t lil<a.»ly,to make uny- 
thiiig. Man, iUTording to them, made tlfoJ>east8. # 

The Bushmen, eailled in their own langunm* Saubs» are the lowest 
of UiellottontotH. Some think that they aio thoae Hottentots uho 
were fotce«l, by the loss of their cattle ^nd the ill treatment whieli 
they received from the colonists, to live a debi>crate life in the woods. 
But we liiid >vandering tribes amon^lho Bcchuanas and other African 
races, whose onu;iu cannot be explained in t)iis way. Tlic Bushm^eu 
aic those II ittcntots who wore Aent fortlf to Collect skins of wild 
beasts for those li\ing in kraals. They were treated moic as slaves 
than as equals by the other Hottentots, anti they, consequently, threw 
offtlieir allegi ince to them, and ucre joined by those who preferred 
an independent life. * 

'I'hey wander about from jdae^i to place, living on the pitidiiee of the 
chase, or on any roots or fruits viUiclv they arc able to procure. They 
devour lizards, antV eggs, sei)>#ets, and mi.ny loslhsomc nniinals. 
Owing to their wandering propensity, then lnnguop«<Ms v<Ty jieeuHar, 
The various dialf*cts of the diffennt tribes to urlneh they pay their 
visits are blended in one, which is unintelligible to the otiuu* IIo|^ 
centots. • * 

They are dcfecribcd as being Ixdow the middle size, Tliough not 
well formed, yet they arc* more active th.m the other Ilottoiitots. 
They havo^no house nor flocks ; they spend the flight in a hote dug 
in the earth, and often covered ov»i with reeds, but these arc not 
sutEcieut to protect them from rain. They think notliing of destroying 
their chUdren, and maternal cure ceases when ^le young (fhes aic able 
toerawh The chase yn their principal supiioaiira’^tl thcj wtU often 
run to a very great distance in pursuit of nn animal. Their sight is 
exceedingly keen, Hn<> they will sou from a lofty hill the game on the 
pinin beneath, as well as though they had telescopcB. But they have 
a dark, sly look, Fearing mail as much as the wild animals of their 
bttoheSf they ore, in the presence of other tribes, ycry^uspicious. 


tr,— 'run cAmra. 

• The other pritibiigil race of natives ili Southern Africa is th^^Caffre 
or Kaflr. They are a bold and independent people to the north of tho 
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Fish lUver, They exficnd as for north as Delagoa Ray ; and^ the 
Damaras, a Caflre tribe, are on the west coast of Africa, to the north 
ofthe Namaquas. They came from the north-cast, but from what 
particular part is not known. Tliey made inroads into the country of 
the Hottcntots,pan£ took possession of many portions of lan^ bclongin|f 
to them,' , 

, The Caffres are a tall, rather handsome race, with their limbs 'well- 
proportioned. The features of some are very like the European, 
while those of others approach the Negro type. Their complexion is 
of a light brown, but not altogether so light as that of the Hottentots. 
Some have described them as jet btack. This is doubtless a mistake, 
arising foom ignorance of the custom which the C'aifrcs have of 
besmearing their bodi^ wfth oil and charcoal. Then hair is black 
and woolly, but does not, like the hair of the Hottentots, grow in 
tufts, and it is straighter thd’n theirs. They liavc high cheek-bones, 
their nose js not flat, llieir forehead is high, and their chm rounded. 

They are governed by kings or chief princes, who have under them 
a great nunifber ot minor princes. fThese inferior princes are the 
ntlars of the villages or kraals which #i:ompose the tribe. 'Hie pow er 
of the kings is not altogether despotkf and great freedom of discussion 
is allowed in their assemblies, for it is no uncommon thing for a 
prince tq have his character severely handled by one of the mc'mhers, 
be publicly accused of lasiness or indifference to the interests of 
the tr^e; oif the slightest grounds and in the strongest terms 
. , Ghtumclsion is universally practised amon^ them. Thif curious 
circuinstance ss believed to be a relic of fof distant ages, for the same 
rite wjffe practised b^^the Egyptians in the earliest times, , 

The Caffrqp are polygamists. The w'omen are Slaves to the men* 
I’hey lead a very laborious life, are forced to build the houses, to 
carry the wood necesmy for that purpose, to cultivate the land, and 
obey th?behe»ts flf i!ir*>rir lords. The young gials receive a traiiting to 
fl.t them to become suitable wives^ and one ff the Injunctions urged 
upon them is absolute obedience to thehr husbaxida* 

The men occupy themselvea in the clhse, or in ^redgiery 
into the country of their enssdhse* Ttey keep' iiwfe herds ol cattle* 
They are also wA aequaimbd^ iron imd its and long 
been famous for the neatness of Iheir iron iniitrumeuts. Mmy of the 
have received ^ek agricultural implements from the Oafflre 
trih^ of the interior. ^ 

Their rcHtpons notions have been .exaipincdv but a '^aricly of 
' oplnW stnl exisfoti Bomo a^seft rititt. 
a.d|pjjpaca of tt godr to' whom tMby the ifame of l)^hiii!wg£' 
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Ic ih favthor assertcjJ that they believe in the iii^mortality of the soul, 
and that they are accuetomed to offer sacrifices. Others, however, 
liave attempted to show that there is no satisfactory proof for tliese 
assertions, nnd that the Oofircs truly deserve their name, Kafirs, or 
infidels, xfic tact seems to be that the Oaffres havjl boen degenerat- 
ing fiom their ancestors, who, doubtless, ^Olioved in a god aitfi in the 
iiiimortality of the 'houl, and that there arc now but faint traditions 
here and there of ancestral beliefs and customs. 

'i’hcy have a cla-ss of men amongst tjiem called rain- makers, to 
wliom they pay very great respect. These rain -makers are sorcerers, 
wlio very frequently impose upon tlicii credulous countryjnen. 

The Caffriiriaii language is said to be soft and harmonious. The 
accent is on the last syllable — the proniSiciation rather slow, and 
there is not that clicking which has been noticed in the speech of the 
Hottentots. ’ 

There are many tribes of the Calfrcs, the most romarkablq of which 
arc the Amakosah, the Bcchuanas, the Bamaras, rmd^the Zoolus. 

The Bochuanas deserve especial notice. They extend from the 
sources of the Garicp rmd Ky dariep to the northward, and include 
many tribes, such as the Batlai)!, the Barolongs, the Batlaros, the 
Bamairis, and Mantatees, They are the most cultivated of the Cafire 
1 ace, and have poets and national eulogists who celebrate the deeds 
of their great men. The have also mootings of parliam{ni 
they call pitshos. One of these pitshos, held on a particular occtx* 
sion, has been described by Moffat. About 10 a. m.,'' he writes, 
“the whole body of armed *men, amounting to about 10(K), came to 
tire outskij;ts of the town, and returned again to^C public fdld, or 
place of assembly, some singing w^-songs, others engag|sd in mock 
fights, with all tire fantastic gestures which their wild imaginations 
(^uld invent. The whole body took their «eats, lining the field, 
leaving an area in the aentr-e for the speakers. short extracts 

from some of the specchep will serve to show the manner in which 
these meetings are cdnducted. Although the whole exhibits a very 
grotesque scene, basincss is"ct<hried on with the most perfect orddr, 
T^ete is but little cheering,* and still less /im%, while every 
speaker fearlessly states his own sexftiments. The addience is seated 
on Ubie ground, each man having before him his sliicld, to which is 
nttiinhed a number of spears, A quivei containing poisoned ^arro\>^ 
IS hung from the shoulder, and a is held fo the right hand. 

Mjmy.,wo9!;p wUlh tiger skins an4 tails,, and had plume# |nf 

waving^ their tn tne coptre n sufficient 

leffTWlhe privileged** those u^o had iiBcd nn inany in 
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dance and sing* in 'tv hich they exhibited the most violent nnd fan- 
tastic gestures conocilable, which dreV forth from the spectators the 
most clamorous applause. When they retire to their seats the 
speaker commences by oomihandii^ Silence. * Be silent, yo Bat- 
lapis; be silent^ ye Barolongs;' addressing each tiihr distinctly/ 
not excepting tlic white pcqple, if any happen to be present, and to 
which each responds with a groan. He ^en takes from his shield a 
spear, and points it in \he direction in which tlHo enemy is advancing, 
imprecating a curse upon them, and thus declaring w'ar by repeat- 
edly thrusting his spear in •that direction,- nnd plunging it into the 
enemy. This receives a loud whittling soundVf applause. He next 
directs ,lu8 spear toward the Bushmen country^ south and south- 
west, Imprecating also a« curse 0 |i tliose ox-c ato s/* as they arc 
called. ^^Thc kin^g on this, as on all similar accas<i^|k intioduccd the 
business of thc^y by * Ye, sons of Molehabangucii^W^cwing all the 
induential men present as the friends or allies of his kingdom, u hich 
rose to more than its former eminence under the reign of that 
monarch, his fuher, — ‘the Mantatecs are a stiong and victoiious 
people p' ,|3iey have overwhelmed i/any nations, ^ and they are ap- 
proaching to .destroy us. We have ^cen apprised of their manners, 
their de^ds, their weapons, and their intentions. We cannot stand 


' agaliiist the Hantatees ; must now concert, conclude, and bo 

stand: the case Is a great one. You have seen the 
f!^|^,hiissionary has taken in your safety ; if w'e exert our- 
has done^ the Mantatecs can come no further. You see 
potQpio are our friends, You sqc Mr. Thompson, a chief -of 
tjiipc, has come to see us on horseback ; he has not come to lurk 
behind our houses^as a spy, but come, openly and with eonddencel 
his intentions are good^( he is one on whom the light bf the day may 
slitno.; heels. our fiiehd. I now wait to hear wliat the general 
opiyiipiqkiB^. one speak his mind, and then I shall speak 

agn^.^ ' Mottlibi (tSe' king) mantnuvild ' his l^pear at the commenee- 
poin^l ii Awards hcavln» jhe audience shouted 
■ bh whic2fi\|ib<r|»t diD^'mpiiSd& 4' din of appla^: 

pM'^'yjgse of a war-semg 

stlddoa M 
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which is gencially s( (,n thioii^h tlxoaii dmlng a thundci&toinu. 
They ha'vo names ioi several of the stais that adorn the firmament, a 
circumstancr \\hi<h bho\sa that* they aie not altogether unobser\ int 
Of the phcimmcna that take plare aionnd them * 

Of the Other ('afire tribes the lialilk aio the pobiejt and most 
rlegradcd, and the Damaras are mnorkahltf fin: thru iiso of coj^ticr in 
their mechanic al works. 


HI.— *TUB TRIIILS ON THL COA^r OF MO/AHDIQUL. 

• 

On the coast inib^xur, eien to C^uiloi and Zanzibar, orq 

many tubes who sA,^ \si( al features* lestnibil thoVc -of the Negroes, 
>et iiliosc point to a L afire ‘origin. Their 

it atui os vary, ho\% c\ <. i , and, Ti hile many of them hai c been regarded as 
Negroes, oUiers ha\e approadicd my neaily to the Euj(>i>efln^t>pe, 

It i^ould b( as tedious as it would be useless to attempt to mintiou 
all the tribes which tiauEein hau obseiicd on this coast Tlxc thii 0 
most impoilaut are the hb kuas, tlk Hacaiongis, and the Suhuili. 

JVtfi Maknas —Thu M ikuas oie itiu inhabit mts ol the coast ol Mo- 
/ambuxuc uhieh extends from the Zumbisxinci tot^apu Ddgado. 
They axe a wail ikr and fierce iice, and are said ‘umetimes to eat 
human flesh. Their skin is tattooed all o\cr the body, thoir teetl^ 
arc filed so as to end in tapering points, mid ornaments fif eoxipcT 
hang irom their noses, '{'he y me a tall well-made race, but disfigured 
1 cry much by the tattooing of then skin, and tlio lantasUc appear- 
ance of tliein hau, uhieh they sha\e m n vciy odd iffty. Thou uppci 
lip protrudes to an txtraoxdiiiary cxct«lnt. ^ 

TAa ilfhceroft^as.— The Macaionga kingdom iiioludes the terntorr 
of the Monomotapa, and the regions I^ing on tfic ix^cis BS{ala and 
Babia. The Macai ongas«ai erf black compleiJox like the bther 
Cafiires, are said to woiship no god, to liaio no temples, and to offer 
up no sacrifices. An Old writer l^us dosoiibes them believo, 
fot eertain« that this Oafire xxatlqit is the most brutal and barbarous 
in tlb« woridi neither worshipping God nor any idol, nor have image, 
churchy or sacrifice. * * They bellbve tlie soi^l's fimnortedity in 
another world. They oonfess that there is a dcTll, which they call 
Vnasca. They hold monkeys vm, in time pest, men and women, 
aadoall them tha 'old people/ » Thewo Caffrte are black as 
pitetv end^ear their hair IhU of hortia made of the aamo 

hab^wArhich atand^ like distaifili, wearing slen^orpins of wood i{i(hni 
thssa looks to uphold theifi without bending. * * The Yulgar 

m, u % 
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naked, both men an^ women, without shame, wearing only ai^. apron 
made of a monkey's skin *' * 

The SuhciiH, ^Tha Suhaili are the inhabitants of Zanzibar, which 
stretches from the northern boundary of Mozambique to the river 
Juba, il'hey, aif all Mahoraineclans, and are engaged in»trading along 
Iho ceast of Zanzibar totMozambique and Madagascar. Borne of 
them sail with goods to* Arabia and Hindosta^j. They put amulets 
around tlu* necks of their childien. They are black, wi:h woolly hair, 
but differ from the Makins in not having tho lips projecting. They 
have become mixed witli flic Arabs to some extent, and thcic is ;i 
tradition that long ago MahoniModan missionaries arrived in Ihcir 
land. Some of them could not be distinguished from Arabs, ami 
others appear to be®Xeg« oes. • 


TV,— Till? TRinns OF KOXOO. 

Included iviVliiii Bouthoni Afiici is tho kingdom of Kongo, on the 
west coast. This region consists o|^ ihrco tcnai cs. The littoral te’ - 
race is a groat plain, not rauch^abovc the level of the sea, aru' 
abounding in moi asses. The inner terraces are more luxuriant, and 
non tain much beautiful and picturesque scenery. 

The complexion of the people of Kongo varies considerably, and 
nlia varfc^,y cannot be attributed to any intermixture with foreigner'!. 
Some ai'^^of a brown colour, others are of a blaakish rod, and others 
of a darkish yoUov^^ The people th'».t lire nfar the coast have ihcir 
8kin*jet black, and in other respects resemble the Negroes. The 
complexion of th^^ inhabitants qf tlic hilly country is lighter, and the 
whole foathres are farther removed f^-oir* those of the Negroes. 

There ire several nations in Kongo. A psurtial oxamination of the 
l^guages of £as rendered it very probalne that all of them 
belong to one family. Some of them we shall mention. 

' ^he To the north of the rirrtf the most importiint 

of tho Kongoese countries is Loaji^Q* It is a groat slave-tn^dlng 
district - The people of Loango, called 'Mbuudas, are a talf, well- 
made ri^e, o4>a black complexion* Thoir women ore remarkably 
beautiful, and thmr features are European . They are regarded as 
the most heauHful wbmen on vest coast of Africa. Jn Loango Is 
a great of JewSt 4^ho Hava kept up their religious rites and 

‘ Wt lyho hate be^^the^ in their physical charaetar« like 
th^atii^VImying their 

g^eat bcibe t|f the Kongdose is the lagaa, 
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vrander about in the more fertile regions of Kongo, They are 
descri&cd as being v^ry fierce and eating human Hesh. They resemble 
the CafTres in their foature&i but they have a religion^ and worship a 
being called Quesango. Once they were a very powerful and terrific 
liibe, but haying lately been defeated liiey have dwindiVd into in«lg* 
nlBcaneo, yot they still retain their separate existence. * * 

There arc also the Cabendas, a yellowisli r«cG; the Anziclii, h'ho are 
cannibals, and expo8*ie pieces of human flesh for sale ; and the Ambris, 
whose complexion varies, being cither yellow, reddish, black, or even 
iet black. 


fSLCTlOTS. J I - I III: NATIONS OF AFUKiA. 

The principal nations of Middle Africa are the lil^yptian, Ethiopic, 
and Negro. The Negro laee is distinguished from the Ethiopic by its 
liaving woolly hair. But the Ethiopic and Negro races are far from 
being distinct from each other, or from the tribes Off F^outhern Africa. 
The languages of all of them, asMar as they are known, present many 
signs of affinity, while they dmer entirely from the Indo*European 
and Semitic. Nor are the Negio ahd Ethiopic races distinctly separated; ^ 
from each other in situation. The Negro race, for the most part» 
inhabits the west coast of Africa, and the Ethiopio the cast ; yet 
^frnd tribes with woolly hair on the east coast and Ethiopic^ tribes„f«i 
the west, so that the line of separation, physically, is anything but 
distinct or rigid. 


I.— THB eSypmaks, 

The most illustrious nation of Middle Africef is, without doubt, the 
Egyptian. This natidh is, historioally, one Ift'lEfic most ancient in 
the world. We read oi it in the first records of the nations of the 
earth as in a fkmtislilng condition, and in the time of Joseph it was 
a powerful hingdon^ adorned frith the ai^ts of civilization. It then 
had its priests and magioiansi and its fame had extended far and 
wjde, 

, A little ufter the era^of Joseph, in what an ancient histoiian of 
Egypt calls tl e eighteenth dynasty, when Amasis succeeded to the 
thwme, Egypt reatdmd the hel^t its prosperity, ibid buildings and 
mottumesrta WM raised hrhich, for grandeur and eittent, hare never. 
%een Adkint iden of the progress in gtehiteoture Ms^ch the 

• 12 
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Egyptians had madeftnay be formed from a coi^sideration of biic of 
these Btupendous woiks i — "According to Pliny, 360,000 men wcie 
employed for twenty years in ercctingfthe Great Pyramid ; and Hero- 
dotus leports^ from an inscription which it bore, that the expense of 
providing the 'Workmen with onions and other roots amounted to 
1600 tMents. Whole mQs^'aes have probably been built out of spoils 
from it alone, yet the integrity of its form rtmains substantially 
uiiimpaucd, and from a distance scarcely a trace ol violence or decay 
can bo scon. The cxisting«>nasonry has been estimated at above six 
millions of tons, W'hich was raised over an area of 13^ English 
acres ; and supposing the cost the structure to have been one 
shilling a cubic foot, including carnage, materials, .tiid workman- 
ship, the erection icciuire?! an outfay of nearly five millions sterling. 
The original pApcndicular height was 480 feet, exceeding that of 
St. Peter's by 43 feet and that of St, Paul's by 110 feet. The huge 
mass equalled a solid pile occupying the whole area of Lincoln’s- lun- 
fields, and asccndvig to a point 100 feet higher than the top of St. 
Paul’s.** * Otiier works, which are| equally calculated to excite the 
astonishment, arc numerous in thatciand of w'ondcrs and m} stories. 
Sphinxes, idols, and large cavern-tombs excavated fiom ahurd gianltc 
rock (Syenite), and containing a vast number of rooms, still at test the 
ingenuity of the Egyptians. But not only in architecture but in 
^^ost every art of modern civilisation were they skilful. Painting,? 
writing, vtcaving, embalming, and carving, were familiar to them. 
They were able to work iron and also gold, and were acquainted with 
the method of overlaying gold. Music all>o they knew, and tliey had 
various instrumcnt|^« such as the harp and psaltery. ^ 
l^otw'ithrtanding this refinement their religion was the most 
degraded that can W'cll be imagined. They worshipped dogs and 
cats, ibise^ and animals of tdl kinds, and in the striking words of 
EzekidT, " evcr)’’*AM«KL of creeping things andcabominable beasts, and 
all nastinesses.” t Bespect was paid to these animals, and laws were 
enacted with ref^ence to the treatment which«they w^e to recolT^. 
" In whatever house/* says Herodifins, " a cat dies of ft n^nhl 
death, all tlie family shave thei^ cyebtt^wa only, but if a dog dio diey 
shave the whol^o^ and the And many other aupetadtious 

rites and ceremonies were pibr^med In like maimor in honour of 
other aaimale. ♦ , 

This ym ike popuhtr .wereh^F^ ! Egyptian had phdoso- 

* mtto’s Bfb£ C^ek).„ i. p $14, 

vltl lo. 
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theoilcs which indicated better and more relincd ideas. One 
of Ihellt doctrines was, that all things arc sprung from one Etornnl 
Being, into whom all thmg» return. This tlicy had in common with 
the Hindoos, and with many of the Greeks, the Pylhagorrans) for 
^ uirttance, arc supposed to have received it from them. This 
iutctrine of emanation and absorption lerj naturally to* the worship 
i f animals, for they thotight that man, after having emanated from 
the Deity, und'u-went many chiyigcs, and sometimes entered into the 
bodies of animals before he was again absorbed in God. Some of 
their philosophical opinions show the inUfilcctual height which they 
liad reached. The Greek philo 8 <jj[dieis looked on Egypt as the 
lepository of philosophy and science, and travelled thither to con- 
verse with Its learned priests. * 

The Egyptians were divided into castes. There w'crc seven of 
them — pnests, warriors, herdsmen, swineherds, tradesmen, intcipre- 
ters, and pilots. The priests and warriors had tarious piivilcgcs 
wliich belonged to none of the others. » 

The Egyptians practised the rite of circumcision' lEcrociotus also 
asserts of them that the w'omen did the out-door work amongst thorn, 
while the men lemained within tnc house and spun and managed the 
affaiis of the house. This rcporif is confirmed by Qophocles. But 
t‘\ta,nt Egyptian paintings exhibit w'omen as engaged iu spinning and 
similar operations. 

The Egyptians have been famous fnr their cuiious ^^thod 
wiiting by emblematic figures. Herodotus informs us Qiat there 
were two kinds of letters, the one sacred and the other common. 
This was found to be the case when tlie Egyptian inscriptions became 
intelligible *10 modem scholars. There are the Hieratic or Sacred, 
and the Enchorial, Demotic or ComAon. The Coptic is the modern 
lepiescntalive of the language, which w'as used by the ‘Egyptians 
from the oailiest times. That language no dotihtjmderwcnt^any 
changes, but still it w'as^probably essentially th^saine in the time of 
Moses and in the time of Chxiist. 

A comparison of th^ Egyptian with the African languages seems , 
to prove the afiinity between tlH Egj^ptian and other African tribes. 
At the same liime it becomes plain, on comparing the Coptic with any 
of the Semitic or Indo-Buropean languages, that the Egyptians have 
nothing in common with them, except a few coincidences which can 
prove nothing but the most remote connection. This has been re- 
garded the more extraordinary, as an astonishing resemblance bctivcen 
tlie Egyptians as%d the Hindoos, iii habBs, and opinions, 

has been observed. How can this be accotlnted for ? A eolpny^it is 
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argued, could not liUve gone Horn Africn to IncVa without brifiging U. 
it and fixing in it its lunguage — or, at loas>t, if tlas was the case, wc 
Uiould expect some remnants of the*IA.fiican speech blended with th > 
Sanscrit. I^richard has hazarded a eon]oclure which 8691118 to be 
probable. *“Il' the Goths,” he says, ‘‘ the Hindoos, the Greeks im-t 
originally spcal^iiig one language, had so lar diversiUed tlu'p 
speech ns they must be allowed to hu\o done fifteen centuries bcl'oK 
the Chrisiian era, the diversifying process, within neaily an equ.i! 
period of time, may hi^ve given rise to differences as great a 
those which exist between the Semitic and Indian languages. But 
if 80 gi*eat a diversity in language as this was really hi ought abou: 
;no difference of human idioms w'lll affoid pioof oi onginal divtrHit\ 
of race, and the EgyptiSus and Aindoos may ha\e had eoniinun w- 
ccstors, from Hvhom they derived their characteristic traits of ic- 
Bcmblance.”* * 

The physical features of the Egyptians aie variously given. "Wi' 
have seen already, in the Intioducrion to this that the 

Greeks often eonfouiuhd them pith the Ktgro race, i'hcir owo 
paintings, ho'vvc^or, distinguish tfee two, and exhibit the Egyptuu.^ 
as of co^jper colour, w'ith slendef bodies, ratlier below the iniddii 
size, eyes long, nose small, and Iho mouth laigo. Blumcnbaeh, fren 
an examination of these paintings, was led to think that there werr 
^^hree different kinds of physiognomy among them. “The firs 
coincided with the descriptions given of the Egyptians by the ancienh . 
It 18 chiefly distinguished by prominent myiillpe (jaws), turgid lips, 
a broad flat nose, and protruding eye-balls. The second has a lorn; 
nanwiw nose, long and thin eyelids, which turn upw'j^-ds from t)n 
bridge of^tlie nose tow'ards the Simples, cars placed high on the head, 
a short and thin bodily structure, and vexy long shanks. Thcthirt 
sort of J^lyptiun figisrc partakes something of both the former, Itr 
ehaillcteirized tffp^^eculiar turgid habit, flabby cheeks, a short chin 
large prominent eyes, aud a plump form qf body/' 

Egypt is at present inhabited by various tiTbes of Arabs^ The rtu 
descendants of the Egyptians tib Copts, i^ho are less than^ a four 
ieenth of the present populatlbn of %gypt, according to Ltme. The) 
ivere for a loilg tiipe adhereht#^ the Christian faith, and many are 
still, but they are gradually going over to Mahommedanisrn, am: 
mi3«;ing with the Arabs* The Coptic language is now dead, thou^ 
lihe l^iturgy, and some reUgloni books, ate written in it. The Copts 
are descril^ as having a risage, swollen jp^js, fUat ]ioae» anc 
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thick Jips— so much so that they liave been ipgardecl l^y trc-me as 
belonging to the Nejro race. 


H.—TtlE ETMIOI»IA3 hS, 

f 

To the soutli of Egypt lay Etliiopia, the inhabitants of wliich were 
closely allied to the Egyptians. Their principal paintings iu Upper 
Nnbia icfcr to events of a later date than those which are described 
hy the Egyptian. Queens are frequency represented in them, a 
urcumstanoc from vhich it has boxin inferred that they belonged to 
that ])crio(l— OKI ending from 300 years before to 400 after the Christian 
era — in which thcie was a dynasty^of femate sowreigns. * 

The customs and (jpinions of the Ethiopians were ^le same as those 
of the Egyptians. We know that thcan(a^tEthioi>ianB were black, 
but lit lie more is ascertained with regard to tlicir physical chaiacteis. 

77ic Barabra — To the south of Egypt are now the Barabfa, whose 
territory extends from Syene to Senaar. They are 'Entirely on tin' 
west side of the Nile. They arl| under the power of the Tuiks, y( t 
they enjoy several immunities. ^Many of them navigate the Nile, 
othoi'. are engaged as taskmasters, and others convoy slaves fnnn the 
inner districts to Caiio and Alexandria. Ihe great bulk of Uiem, 
however, are emiiloyed in cultivating their fields c.n the banks of the 
Nile. Their antipathy to the Arabs is strong, and they n^A’cr inU^ 
marry with them. They w'cre converted to Christianity in the sixth 
century ; but, alter Inh'ing for a long time been adherents of that 
religion, they have become Mahommedans. 

They are mentioned in the classical writers as ifie Nuba', and they 
are still called Nuba by the Aralis. In the third conturf they were 
a strong and powerful nation. Their original country wa.»Kordofan, 
tor the language spoken in Kordofan is the sam^ used^y the 

Earabra, The present Inhabitants of Kordofan are Negroes. Their 
hair is generally Woolly, 9at it is remarked of them that their noses 
are not so their Hpi^ not s^^ thick, not their cheek *boncs bo pro- 
minent, as in the other Negroes. Yet it is worthy of notice that the 
Barabra are not Negroes, Their ]^air is not woolly, but frizzled. 
They are aaid te have long oval faces, hnely-cufred noses, not very 
thick lips, and sparkling eyes. Their colour varies from a reddish to 
jet black. This change in the physio^omy of thq Barabra cannot 
be accounted for by intenntxtnre ^ith. any other tribe ; for though 
4rabs in *early^\|p[ies ravaged the land, and though there are stm 
Arabs in it, they ke|p separate ^om the Nuba, whom they dllpiae^ 
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nor do they even condescend to learn the languages of the Barabra. 
The only satisfactory -way, then, of accounting for the eircuriistance 
Is to regard the change of climate and country as the cause. 

Tk6 Pouri^ns , — Not far from Kordofan, and nearly related to the 
inhabitants of that region, aie the Pourians, the pcopje of Darfur. 
They afe now S^Iahomme^ans. Befoic they were convoitcd to this 
religion they wandered &bout like other Negro tribes, addicted to the 
heathen practices of their kinsmen. They are now stationary, but 
their faith lias not softened but rather increased the cruel and dis- 
gusting habits which charcctciised them in their heathen state. 

On the east of the Nile, opposite the Barabra, dwells a race which 
has sometimes been called the Barabra of the Desert, though their 
kinguage and manijers pre diffcj^ent from those of the real Barabra. 
This race comprehends three tribes, who speak dialects of the same 
language. Tliese tribes^ are the Adareb, the Bishari, and the 
Ababdeli. ** 

llic AAareli* — Suakin is the prinoiptd tract of country occupied by 
the Adareb. Thfi Adareb all obey one prince, to whom the name ot 
Sultaun Mohammed is given, and v#ho lives at Uddukud. Addicted 
to Mahommedanism, they are fond of claiming an Arabic origin ; aijkd 
Burckhardt tiaces their name Ada/cb, or Hadharcbe, to lladramaut, 
a province of Arabia Pclix. They aro handsome. They bedaub 
their hair with white grease, and fix a small slick in it, with 
Wiich they scratch their head. Their complexion is dark brown. 

7%e Bi^ari , — The most powerful of the East Nubians ore the 
Bishari. This tribe holds the region of EastcNubia, extending from 
the northern boundary of Abyssinia ns far north as the latitude of 
Derr.* They occupy for the most part tlic hilly country. Tkcy wander 
about to pjocure pasture for thei/fioeks. They also gather senna and 
Ae othcr^ productions of the soil, and they conduct caravans from 
fcJenaaj through theJCfesert. They are a warUk© race, and often make 
incursions on tteir lieighbours. They ore likewise inhospitable, a 
trait of character which is not met with in the Arabians. The Bishari 
are of small size, and are accustomed to diink* the blood of animals 
urarm. Tlicir colour is almost blaok^r rather dork brown, 

The Bishari^ and the Ababdeh were called Blemmyea by the 
ancients. In the Oater aiges *of the Eoman Bm|iire they were 
, trottblespme to the emperors. Not long ago these two tribes bore the 
Bejas, who are said^tQ have had no villages, and to have 
been a |iastoral race, without agric^toral pursuits* 

Ababdeh dwell in tHo regim^^ the north of 
thaj^littwvand extrnid tothu frontiera of Bgyyt,^ Their charactSf 
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is given as cruel and faithless, Tliey are a wandering tribe, and they 
frcq-dlently go as traders, carrying along with them the pi oducts of 
their land. 3"hey are ugly, and of small stature. The eyes of the 
women are oft^u fine. They nave the same way of dressing the hair 
that prut^ised by the Adt^eb, and generally they have a skewer in 
order that they may scratch the head witly)ut disarranging tlleir curls. 


Ill, —THE AEYSSINIANS. 

Abyssinia, the country next to Ij^ubia to one travelling south from 
is ^ table-land of three terraces, and is called by tlie 
inhabitants Alberogran, or the l^^ain^’' These table-lawls 

extend from the southern provinces of Efat to Waldubba, The 
aspect of nature varies very much in the different tenraces. 

The Abyssinians, as we shall sec, belong to the Caucasian rather 
than to the Ethiopia or Negro race. There ore various* tribes of 
them, which are distinct from each other, bp^aking different 
languages. These tribes arc divided into two classes. One class 
con prohends the true Abyssinian tribes, and the other the barbarous 
tribes that have invaded Abyssinia, and who ^stlll retain their 
heathenism. Prichard has enumerated 80 % en of the Abyssinian 
tribes. Tlicse are tlie Tigrani, the Amharas, the Agows, the Falasha, 
the Oafats, the Gungas and Enareans, and tlie people of Camba. Bf 
these the Ealasha are adherents of the Jewish faith, and the Ga** 
fats are heathens, and srori^hip the Nile. 

The languages of these different tribes have noMicen examined so 
minutely ms to enable us to judge of their connec'ion ; and it i* likely 
that when greater light Is thre vn on the subject, traces lof relation- 
ship will be discerned in inan> cases. ^ 

It is a circumstaueo worth; of notice that fhese Abyssinia^ tribes 
have the same physioH chars iters. The Ab}9sinians arc black, and 
their women are said to»be th » most beautiful of all black women. 
This colour^ however,* is not ui ircrsally prevalent. In the more lofty 
regions pefsons oopper-eolouro^ or red-coloured are to be seen. Their 
hair Mssled> and in some cas almost woolly. Thgir lips are thick 
imd tits Sheek^bone is high, * • * 

anoiSnt history of Abyt linia is involved in obscurity. The 
native wrhm many . agenda *which» however, cannot be 

trusted, Thera wm in early ages a kingdom of Axum, which 
ejt^ded'its ^ ^ neighbouring tribes. The 

Xktimites were cenvertjBd to Christianity by Frumentius, the 
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fourth century . Thei** were, of their converbion, heaj hens ; 

but there wore» during the same period, and considerable time 
previous, many converts to JTudaism ip the southern provinces. Tlie 
language of Che Axumitee was the Oheea, which still remains in 
some of^ their ];(‘Uglous Works, but which is not now Kpoken. TLm 
^ Amhasic dialect, which is how used in the Abys«:inuia court, is said 
to be beyond dispute funclaraontally African. , 


IV.r*NAXION^ BORDEaiNO OX AUVhRlXIA. 

4 

On the southern frontiers of Abyssinia are several Ahican nations, 
wiiich are proved td be Velated tb eacli other, such as the Clalla«, 
the Danakil, the Sumali, the Shangalla, and the people of Dok(^ 
The Gallas came ton tlie interior of Afiriea in the sixiceiith century, 
and are now dreaded by the people of Eastern Africa. They are siill 
Pagans, ind worsljip a Supreme Being and a Sacred Tree, The Sumah, 
in addition to {Taatoral and agricultwal pursuits, are given to trading, 
and convey many of the prodtLcts ofimeir soil into ^abui and othci 
places. They are Mahommedans. ^.The statements which have been 
published respecting the people of Boko need confirmation. They 
have an air of fable which renders it impossible to pronounce them 
tmtwdrthy. Doko is situated to the south of Kuurea, and the 
mllowing‘«account of its people was given by Bilbo, an Kmirean, to 
Br. Krapf 

. ^ Bilbo begins with stating that ^e people dt Boko, both men and 
women, are said'^ be not taller than boys nine or ten years old. 
They never exceed that height^ even in the most advanced age. 
They go qmte naked ; their prmcipal food is ants, snakes, mice, aud 
other thiif{j|8 which ccgnmonly are not used as fbod, They are said 
to be to skilfiil hvfin^ing out the ants and shakes that Bribe eould 
not refram praising them gteatly on that '^hey are so 

^ ^to4 of this food that even when ths!)r have'W^ 'acquainted leith 
! letter afUment in Emtoi and Kidfa, ij^j web iMeftliieletifS ib^nently 
,r’l^l$hed for fbUow^ing their of digging In satwchM ants 

\^|i^snfdteBas93cmpsthe)r\i^i^^ 

of imkkes m wom by U 

^^thev ^ <dtinb toe with 'tb Ito 'dMi ' to' tolts/ hnd 

to toy 

h 1^: ainiwittr 4 
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grer4 nuuiber of the Dokofl sitting on the tf&eSf and then use the 
artifice of showing them shining thinj^, by which they are enticed to 
descend, when they are cajiWed without difficulty. As soon as a 
JDoko begins to cry he is killed, from the apprehension that this, 
a sign of Anger, will cause the others to take to Aieir hc^ls. Evea 
the women climb on tlie trecjs, where ii? ^^few minutes a gr^at num- 
ber of them may be captured and sold into slavery. 

Tlie Dokos live mixed together ; men and women unite and sepa- 
rate as they please ; and this Dilbo coi^idcrs ns the reason why that 
tribe hos not been exterminated, though frequently a single slave- 
dealer returns home with a thoifbond of them reduced to slavery. 
The mother suckles the child only as long as she is unable to ^nd 
ants and snakes for its food. She abaiffio»s*it &s soon as it can get 
its food by itsdf. No rank or order exists among the Dokos. No- 
body orders, nobody obeys, nobody defends the country, nobody 
cares i'or the welfare of the nation. They make no attem]j>t to secure 
themselves but by running away. They are as quick as monkeys ; and 
they are very sensible of the miseries prepared for tfiem by the slave- 
hunieis who so frequently eicirele their forests, and drive them 
from thence into the trpen plains like beasts. When there pressed 
^Hey ore often heard praying. They put their hdads on the ground, * 
and stretch their legs upwards, and cry, in a pitiful manner, Yer 1 
Yer !** Thus they coll on the Supreme Being, of whom they l^ve 
some notion^ and are said to exclaim, **lf you do exist,*why do you 
sufiTer us to die, who do not ask for food or clothes, and who live on 
Snakes, ants, and mice Dilbo stated that itwas no rare tiling to 
find fiv^ or six Dokos in such a position an jr in such a#state of 
mind. Hometimes these peoplsi quarrel among themselves when 
they eat the fruit of the trees ; then the stronger one throws the 
vmker to the ground, and ^e latter is thus frequentljP killed in a 
' ndeerable wray. , 

, The Uhguage blihe Dokos is a kind d Aurmuting, which is und^^ 
iHfod by no one bot^th^selves and their hunters, TheDokos evince, 
SMise, and iddSl in kn^aging the alfrirs of masters, m 
Wheki they soon mnnh •attached, md they render themselves 
kSMble to that they are neyer^iiniNaold out of thei 

of Banm and Kaffa sell only 'those slaves . 

^ herder ;ssara with the, tribes living near 
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interior of Africa is ^ery ancient, as Herodotus speaks of them,* But 
it needs authentic corroboiation. ‘ 

There is another people in the nortli-’wcst of Abyssinia who have 
attracted considerable attention. They are called the Shilukh, and 
inhabit Uie country along the banks of the Abiad or White HiveiC' 
Tlicir principal town is Datoah', where is the palace of tltcir king. 
.They are barbarous and savage, go naked, and hv9 on fish principally. 
They belong to the negro race, having w^oolly hair and the other 
peculiarities of the negroes. Tlieir tallness, according to report, is 
roinarkable. They worshijf the sun and moon, bury the dead in an 
upright position, and adore the head pf a bull, made of wood. They 
arc a warlike race, constantly fighting and using as their weapons 
bows, clubs, and spears. f-They come from the intoiior, ana many 
tribes of them arg said to dwell there. The Fungi are also a tribe of 
the Shilukh. These Fungi, three centuries ago, entered Senaar, 
expelled the inhabitants, who arc thought to have been tlie ancient 
Macrobii,* and have ever since possessed the soil. Their physical 
characters have*heen altered during tlie period of their residence in 
Seiiaar. Tliey are not negroes in plUysiognomy. Their features are 
agreeable and regular. They are no^w Mahommedans. 


V.— Tffll KSORO EACB. 

The genuine race of Negroes have their principal scat on the western 
coast of Middle Africa, and in the mowntafhs behind that coast* 
Some gf them are'^^ a state of the rudest barbarism, while others are 
half-civilizcd. 

ThB MandltnijQ $. — One ot tne most aavancea ot tne jNegro tniDOS is 
the Mandiifgos. The part of Western Africa from which they have 
spread eppears tl^e table-land from which flow the Gambia and 

the Niger. There are colonies of the Maudingos in other parts, and; 
especially along the Gambia. Amarl Sonl^, a^sc^bi^ted Mandhi]^ 
chief, in the tenOi year of the HegiriM^oeording to triidition, A 
NdOscent from hie native mountain-hm, and planted tl^e colonlbs of 
Barra, KoUar, «nd Badlbou. "QhB eolony nirhlidi odnguerad Bam* 
book was lad hy anotlier chief of name of Ab^ilankb^ 
profets i^ahommedmihmi, bnt 

'ittIn'A savafjfjfr^ptdu^:' ' 

and have all 

fhi^andpin&c^ 1^, "and hfdla 

!lhe 
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but they are more like tlie Negroes of the West Indies than those of 
Guinea. Their complexion is a imxture of bl^u^k and yellow ; their 
features are regular and pleasing. Thoir mental character and 
progress in^mvUized arts have been dcsciihed by the renowned 
»««aveller Msmgo Park. ♦‘Pew people,” he says,»*‘ work^ harder, 
when occasion requires it, than the MAidingoes ; their wents are 
supplied, not by the^spontoncous productions of nature, but by their 
own exertions ; the labours of the field give them pretty full em- 
ployment during the rains and in the dry season ; in the neighbour- 
hood of rivers they are occupied with fisAing. While the men are 
employed in these pursuits, the W'omen ai’e very diligent in manu- 
facturing cotton cloth, which is coloured with a dye of indigo mixed 
with a lye of w’ood-ashcs. The weaving performed by the men, 
Tliere are among the Mandingos manufactures of leather and iion. 
They tan the leather with great skill, axd dye it of a red or yellow 
colour ; the iron is obtained from ore reduced in smelting-furnaces. 
Xlie women have the management of domestic i^airs ; tfic Negro 
women are very cheerful and frank in their behavioiA hut they are 
by no means given to intrigue, ind instances of conjugal infidelity 
arc of rare occurrence.**' The !^pldillgos have also flocks of various 
kinds, and great numbers of asses, which they use instc'ad of liorses. 
They are also engaged in commerce, and form shrewd merchants. 
Host of them are Hahommedaais. ^ 

Tht Fulahi , — ^The Negro tribe next to tlic Mandingos in l8e degree 
of civilization to which it has atUdned is the Pulahs, who have their 
settlement near the soufee ef the Bio Grande, The capital of their 
country is Thnbu, whei«!.^ir king resides. ThgJT have for » long 
time bcenTmown to West Africa. They are sprung 

from the Pelatahs, a tribe in Central Africa, who are said to rcscmblo 
theOaffres. Tlieir origin has been proved b 3 ^a comparfilbn of the 
languages of the two nations— aaid there is, mgreotw, a tradition to 
thg; same cITect. One writer has attempted to show that both of them 
are Polynesian, hut the3re*is no sufiicien reason for discrediting the 
cominou opinion that iihey genuine African .nation. They aro 
gex^idly regarded its Negroes* They differ, however, in some of, 
the^ physical charaiCters- Their ha% is not woolly, 4)ut silky, nor 
are lips thick, Th^ compleision is a mixture of black and red, 
apd light Is it that some h^ve believed them to be the Leucas* 
w men^oned 1^ ^cientss *Ihey 

pc^t unilbngty of a WtiA-rad' eddhr ; therd ^ darker thah| 
, TAose ittjhh lower pa^e of the countiy are not soliglU ar 
iHosg Ih the tahle-laids. They gre . K well-made, active pehple. 
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M'lth clear heads but cruel hearts. They are often employed as 
merchants. They are Mahomxnedans, and fond ^f making cofivcrts 
to their faith. They have spread colonies along the rivers Senegal 
and Gambia. ^ Some of these are in a state of barbarismi and are far 
lower and more degraded than tho other Fulahs. 

The tAbos on the West CJpast of Africa, extending from the Senegal 
to the southern extremity of the Gold Coast, are very numerous. 
Those which we have mentioned are the most civilized. Tlicre are 
besides them t)ie Sangarss and the Bulimas^ inhabiting table lands, 
and the Xolpfs, the SetreiA's, the Bissagos, and tho Timmaiiis, in 
the low-lands towards tho sea. I'heSulimas are a warlihe people, and 
have been acc\istomed to celebrate their battles in martial songs. 
Tixeir men, at tho same time, milk Uie cow’s, sew, wash, and perform 
other feminine derations, while the women till tho giound, and are 
the barbers and surgeons of the tribe. 

The DflAomaws.— To the west of tho Gold Coast is the Slave Coast, 
This territory was anciently inhabited by many tribes, but these were 
conquered by thcTllahomans, or Foys, who are now spread over the 
land. They came from the interior Their king is the very model oi 
a despot. The people think he has a right to treat them as he likes, 
and many of them are sacrideed yearly at the tomb of his forefathers, 
lie has all the Dahoxnan women in his possession, and if any one 
wishes a wife he must buy her from the king. The children also 
belong to, the king, and tlidr parents hand them Oyer to him, by 
whom a public education is given to them. The Pahomons are said 
to be kind and hospitable to strangers, aqd be even magnanimous 
on occasions, butuon the other hand, 
barity are almost unequalled. ^ , 

The regiflar army of the liahomans amouhls to 12, (Km, but in critical 
circumsttMsces a much larger fmree is collected. The number of the 
inhalntants of QghoAey is 200, 0(K), of whom nine'-tenths are slaves, 
Annually the king aflpoints 8laTe>^hunts, in Vhlch great numWia of 
tke Pahomaa nation are er^gaged* The btsrtqrs of these marauding 
expeditions are indescribable, the cmelties perpetrated enonn^S i^d 
, and the alatighter <4^ogeth<% incredible* All those ^ptlvcs 

who cannot bg^aold as slavea ar| hilled kidisorimifiatjriy, I 

> .Five thotmi^ 0 ^ the Pahoman mhmy are women. « It is rarely ” 
says a late myeller^ Lieutenant, Forbes^ that ere oaBed 

A»iaaQniS*--%htii% wc«t»‘ p?e* 
par^ to dd battle W ar<miid/i»th^ tenor of ihe ndgl^pring tribes, 

• dressed in the attire pf male sc^dii^ «mi 0 & withm^keteWd sa^js. 
/^Fb^eablc ladies paflto valour; not unfre^Ue^. 


th^;,;^|eeda of cruelty and bar* 
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by a fortunate charge, save the honour of the male soldiers, by bear- 
ing (town all bcforejthem, discovering themiM^es to the astonished 
and abashed prisoners to be w<pmen, exceeding their male coadjutors 
in cruelty and all the stronger passions/' 

^Oihc rclijyon of the Dahomans is Fetishism# and t£e priests and 
priestesses artfully work on the superstitipus feeling of 'the people for 
their otvn advantage. Human sacridees are not unchmmon. 
Lieutenant Forhes has described the offering of tlieee at one of their 
annual festivals. ** As wo reached our seats " (after the offering of 
human sacrifices which Lieutenant Foibes had refused to witness), 

a fearful yell rent the air. The victjps were held high above the 
heads of their bcareis, and the nated ruffians thus acknowledged t)ie 
munificence of their prince. Silence again ruled, and the king mitdc 
a speech, stating that of his prisoners He gave a portion to his 
soldiers, as his father and grandfather had done bcibre. These were 
Attahpalims. Having called tlieir names,* the one nearest was divested 
of hU clothes, the foot of the basket placed on the parapet^ when the 
king gave the upper part an Impetus and the vic'dn^fell at once into 
the pit beneath. A fall of upwards of twelve feet might have stunned 
him, and before sense could return the head was cut oC and the body 
thrown to Uie mob, who, now armed with clu))s and branches, 
brutally mutilated und dragged it to a distant pit, where it was left ' 
{if. food fo/ the bcjists and birds of prey. * * As we descended 
^e ladder, we came on another scene of Uiis tragedy, l^ach in tho 
basket in whicl^ the victim hud sat a few moments bei5|re Uy tlv; 
griK'dy bleeding heads, five on one side, six on the other.” 

TAe Sudankn Negroes in Cent;^ Afirica are cal led 

c^lectivaly the Sudanian nations. The people ojfHausa are i^ga* ded 
as the most intelligent of them. Bomelof these are handsome ; their 
features approach more to the Fmopeon type than i^st of the 
Others* These Sudanian nations have been fdr a long time partially 
known to travellers. » Two or three centuritB agifthey were visited 
by ArabiimA Inquired into their history and dweribed thoir 
state fd the time. * 

Mffywn end AVyroefJ^The religious opinions of 

the egroes, espeeially of those on the west omiof Aj^iica, have he^ , 
carefidly examined by the missiontry Oldendoip* We give a short 
of his account, with a few additions 1km other sources. 

, .lhe ws thOi existence of a Supremo 

^Dteity, whoih' they the ttgiker of the. u^oi^^nd as the giver 

'ofdlgoodihi»igi. ThOyi^t^prkTOfSl^^ fhllowbg 

'“W{?of these pr«()r«tii| given by Oo^^ Loyer : ^'My God 
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this Hay rice and yam^i give mo gold and aigris, give me slavey and 
riches, give me healtl^ and grant that I may hit active and swiit/* 
They have also songs which they sing to thcii god, asking him to 
help them. Some of them pray foi their deceased ii tends, but most 
commonly goqd Ijealth, overflowing cups, and vktoiy in« battle, tut? 
the objqcis of their petitions. 

Besides the Supremo Being, tliere aic man;y o|hcr dottles who act 
as mediators between man and the deity. They are subject to him, 
and have certain provinces assigned tliom by him, of which they 
ha^o to give an account in d great assembly of the gods ; and if the 
account of any of them is not Bati«<actory, they arc not allowed to be 
gods any longer, but pass into mortals. These mfenor deities aio 
oA6n represented by •serpents, stones, lions, oi tigeis. Tho most 
degiaded of tho ZJ’egroca tlunk tho seipcnts and sik h«liko to bo the 
real gods, but the more iiitcVigent regard them as symbols. 

The Kegroca are also addicted to Betishistn. The fetishes, spells, 
01 chaims,* derive all their power from some connection which they 
have with tho Supreme Being. ThSy aro not ranked as eq^ual with 
tho gods, yet they arc regarded ^dth gient veneration. *‘Tho 
Negxocs,*' says Oldendorp, •'employ these fetishes especially as a 
means oi protection against overytlung which they esteem evil or 
hurtiul. Thus the Ibo, when they go to war, bind fetishes with 
cords round their bodies to protect them from wounds ; and tho 
Afliina e\ycct the same advantage flrom a consecrated cow’s tad. 
They moke use of them partiimlaily to preserve them liom tho Bvil 
Spirit and his hostile attempts. Tticy bedv ve 'that he is the oiigin of 
fdl evil., lie is th^uemy of the good God ^ he seeks to mislead men, 
to n^urc them, destroy them^ and ^ftei death to get thcii iovU into 
his power. •They neser oonbidci themselves secure from his snares.*' 

Almost sAl of the Nfgroes believe In the immortality of the soul, 
l]^t the souls o^ood men go to the good Gop, and the bad men to 
1^6 evil spiiit. The souls of the bad men become ghosts, and revisit 
^ earth to torment those whom they hate/ The soul they believe 
^be of the same natotfo as a shadow,# 

^ $ome of the tribes hoUove in the tKnsmigratlon of souls, and they 
ISi^Kjl^ordingligr that they may pass into the body of any living 
the Wost^lhdia alavss, acting on this Idla^ have often 
n|Plittod suicide In ^ hopd that ^sy ivould pass Inm little chU^ 
ME, agsih in thoijr ofa AktheiSaiidt 

^ thay have an ef prieaht^ mmi$ ^om who 

perform the duties of irngomitii Samtflae!^ iateipre^ of the dUwb 
physieians. They are odi|isi|ueAt|y h%My xasyaoted 
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the N^'f'roo 4 , Avho arc afraid to cUfiobey tliem. ‘iTliey aio cvinsuUod on 
all OLcasioiis of cmefgciu y, aiidicccivo presents iu gicat Abinulauce 
from the people. The Nogroils aKo behove tliat the piicsts know the 
fut\nc through information given lUein by the g(Kl<«)»{iiMi they also 
th^n na to whether the have gouc^o«tho pood (ion 
01 to the Kvil Spirit. • * » 

Sieriflccs are verj^ common among'it them, and they arc profuse in 
llioir offerings to the gods. These ancnHces are performed by the 
piiests or piiestesscs iu saered places. Human sacrifices nio rare, but 
not unknown. * 

They hold festivals in honour o>th< ir doitiis. One of them is the 
Iliivvest Feast, A\hieli is OLlebiatcd with much dancing and fensting. 
The people of Tula goon a pilgi mu ge t^ the* house of the serpen f, 
their tutelar deity, nnd the Wasva pay honours to «a tiger, which ia 
solved by a priestess, by an annual jejoi< hig. 

The Negroes ha\e carried with them into North America nnd the 
West Indies many of their Afiiean supeistitions. i^Ir lUytlic informs 
us that there aic tivo s^stenib of these supeistitions in .Tamaicn^ 
Oboahistu and Myalism. The jfniueipal nctors of the former are, lie 
says, old men, generally African*. They pictcnd to ha>c pow'or over 
others, even when at a distnneo fiom tuein. They receive money nnd « 
other articles from individuals who wish them, b) their iluinm, to 
injure their enemies. Their piiniipal inhtruniciit lb a bottle eonlain- 
a great variety of things, such as fish*boncs, nails, *horse-hnii, 
and featlicis. 'Hie Mjal men arc employed to counteract the power 
of the Oboah nun. Very c?ften their remedies lire of the most simple 
ohasracicr,«cspccially whtm their object ib to cut o meal diseases. In 
suOh oases the Myolist pretends to’\‘\tra«;t noils or othej substances 
from the ffesh by mcmis of the teeth or ting us, concealing the aitielo 
in his mouth or sleeve of his coat till the propter time of uiscovering. 
On other occaaions thodoclor digs in the Ho«r or Entrance ihto the 
house Of such as arc thought to bo bewitched, and discovers some 
substance which he lias eputrivod to deposit during the operatloni 
vfrhioh he exhibits to the astoniSilicd bystanders as tho source of the 
mischief dDrom which Ills patient has been suffeiing. The Myalists 
also give out that they oan catch tflfe sha<|ow or spirit of those who 
hayo Tlost their lives by hghtping or ace^ont. When the spirit is 
caught it is^ut into a smuU oolHii aiKl^iltied» by which the ghost is 
laid to rjfst*'* 

Jtys etddeul that liho othpig nations in their mm^l 

appShmoiOi» and ihaheir gropi w the s^tusl. They uned m 

othir hhsis Ibv th^v appeal to tXo slave^master.^ 

ton. I. K 
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* D^em our nation biute^ no longer, 

Till some reftMin 3 c aluill find ^ 
Wyichior of regaid ami Btrongcr 
Than the colour ol our kind 
Mavea of gold, whose BOrdid dcalinrs 
‘ Tarniah all yqur boasted (ion ii \ 
Trove that yt hate human leeliurs 
Kre y\3 proudly ituoiUon ours ‘ 


VI. nr AUAliS OT AtKU V, 

t 

Dcforc concluding this account of the na ions of 'Vhddlp Afiita, wc 
lufty iutiotluro hciCf as ]^Mhap^ tho most npptopii >t<' place, b short 
notice of the Arabs 111 Africa, Though 1 piincip illy lo 

found in Egypt and Nubia, theic nio ti'hcs <d tiiinn in Atlantic ^ 
and tho Salwia. The pn'ncipd of these NintluTii Aiabs aic tl. * 
Machil, ILdlul, anl Caclun. ' 1 ’^01 } aie o.h vnIio hi\c ininplcd 
with tho natn e«^iibes. 

Thos^ of pure blood ha>o ill fhai flf'ns^us of the Arnhimus. 
They are tall, well-made, with flaslmig c j and fico nnmths. Many 
of tli(*m are of black complexion. The 3 iKNexihi*^ letaiiiidl the 
1 atuics of the Aiabians, and can be at 01x0 i^c 'gnised as «uih. 
They live in moveable tents. Tho wumcn aie j( tMided as the pio- 
pOrty of tjie men, and an Arab no vet insiiie# tn.til he can buy his 
Wife. Thewnnneii are eompelK d to do dl houp.chol(l woik, to shift 
and £x the tents, and h> hold the tb then liusbands when 

^ they mfmnt thcirSnooda. Tho}* mo not pc rmitted to cat at tho same 
table with the men. , r 

Arabi in Si/yccf s, —The pure Ardhs of Algic 1 s ha\ 0 been dusoribed by 
an ofllccr who accomunmcMl tho Eieiich m their recent expedition to 
Algork. Ho iiaiionus^ us that there aiu t\T> clusaes of Uicm, the 
ag^cnltural and the nomadic. The cabins of the former are made 
with branches of trees thatched with reeds, wwl placed in groups ol 
ten or twelve. E u h family is in po^|pssion of two of tliesc one 
themselves and the other for the cattle. 

tents of Who PidK^^ia Atatbs ate made of a black and white 
atuft composed of w^l and the hair pf the eatnel, according to this 
oAoer, ** Tho pi|iOe of stniBf^s placed uimn poles of wood, by means 
of which they gffre It the form of a itiougular ptism'; It covers a 
spooo of fonr motraa* in length, oy two on three in breiwUh, which 

■,1U. -ir ,■-••1 .-rr- -r, ■, -tr IT. •-.-t '1.)^, if .■ - 

V mr msiras are little laors thoa thbrtfeti 9 nglwh a OHdra habif 
s;i»gllthiao]ies.« 
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6crv3s for a fiimily (composed often of a man, three or four women, and 
five or six childicii ; they lie 'ipon mats and skins. In the nei;s:hhour- 
hood of A Igteis the tents of thcBedotfins are placed according to their 
clioictf, and collected together in number fr(jm,ten to twenty ; 
In it among the nomadic tribes, who lire under the autliqrity of a 
sheikh, the tents of each tribe are disposed in a circle, and form what 
the Arabs call a Muar; the empty space in the midst ia for their 
cattle by night. In each tribe there is a tent which serves for a 
mosque, and in •which the men meet at the hour of prayer."' 

Arabs in Arabs, also, fowl the greatest portion of the present 

population of Egypt, Tliey bear the name of Fellahs, or Agricul- 
turists, and arc the poor people of the land. (The Turks treat fliem 
very cruelly. It is asserted that they came to iPgj'pt in 640 a.d. 
They are nearly black, yet some are of a much lighter colour. Their 
features arc Arabic. Their eyes are half shut, owing to their ex- 
posure to thO'Bun, and many of them arc blind, yither of ‘one or both 
pyc<^. " ’ 

Arabs in Kubta . — There are aleo many Arabs in Kubia, llirse do 
not intermarry wilh the luitivcsj and resemble their ancestors in many, 
features both of body and mind. Ihcy are nomadic, living in» 
moveable tents, and keeping large flocks. The only stationary tribe 
among them are the Shegya, oi Shakich. They have settled down in 
Dongola, and arc agriculturists. Tlicy beUcv'C thcmscl'i'es to belong 
to the tribe Djahelin, and to have removed from Hedjsz. Their 
colour is a clear, glossy, jet black.” TJieir government is an 
^ristocrajical republic, under the leadership of a Hifelek, who is elected 
among themselves. The Shegyr» are brave, and some of them 
a^ well-informed. Since the Shakieh i>o»sess a great^adumher of 
slaves/’' says a traveller, upon whom all the house aiiff field labour 
Is imposed, tlieir woir^u live in the day time jundeA^Ihe shad!? of thdr./ 
dweilings in pleasing idleness : this may be among the causes ^Hy 
their colour is a yellowtsh brown, whilst the Bongolawi, living ffrriher . 
towards the nor^, and other JJparabfa, arc nearly browm black, A ' 
peculiar beauty of the Shakiilli women consists in their largo lively 
Vfyos* the lashes of which the>' blkcken ,poW^5er of antimony, ; 
partly for fashion's sake and partly The fine ladies also 

covet th^ lips>>ithit4 Some of theh^B^^hs^ l^l^political chiefs, are . 
learned Faldrs^^ttt is,^ they mali;p « reipibv the laws of the 

Mahommedan religion;^ 
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SKCTION HI.— THIi NATIONS OF NORTIIKUN AFIHCA 

« 

Northern Africa comprehends the mountainous region whiTli' 
extends* along the coast oj Ao Mediterranean and the Atlantic, from 
Egypt to the district opposite the Canary Islwids. Sahara is tiie 
southern boundary ; but there are aeventl Atlantic tribes that inhabit 
the oases of that dreary ^csert. The region thus bounded is an 
immense table-land, occupied by various tribes related to each other, 
who constitute one race. The g&cral name given to it is Atlas, an 
appellation which is said to bo derived from a king of Mauretania, 
who holds a prominent position in classic mythology, lie appears 
to belong to Ihd older class of heroes, which was succeeded by the 
dynasty of Jove. One o^ his daughters 'was Maia, who was the 
mother of Mercury, the messenger of the gods, p^id gives an 
account of his Irsftisformatiotl into the mountain Atlas. The fable 
runs thiLS : — Perseus, the son of Jppitor by I>nnae, having, after 
many W'anderings through the air, descended into the kingdom of 
Atlas, claimed the rights of hosiAtality. Tho Mauretanian king, 
hoavcver, refused to entertain him, oti account of a warning >\ hid i 
had been given him by Themis, that a son of Jupiter was to take 
from him <he golden apples which adorned his garden. Perseus, in 
indignation, displayed to him the terrible head of the gorgon Medusa, 
and the consequence was that Atlas wa^ changed into a mountain 
which bore his naiae. * 

The Sominions m Atlas have ^en described in glowdng tornm 
the claAs^o y^octs. Situated* in the most distant parts of the earth, 
they were «ecuro from iorcign invasion. A Uiousand herds roamed 
through the \vid|j^country of Atlas, a thousand ilock% fed upon t^e 
rich meadows. And \her0 w^e wondeTful*trees in his gardenr*^- 
trees widi geddeh leaves, and golden branehe^, and golden opplieft. 
,Tlda garden Atlas sutroun^d wi|h lofty walls,, and plao^ a 
dragon at the entrance tcT^eep off all ,. lntruder|; On 
death ofwAtlas, ^hia daughters, tho Hosperidcs, took oaro 
Of It. Hut the command of Eurystheus, w*ent to 

^ica, and, the lOiunied with the golden Opplt^s. 

lilodarn sehokra^lro gcu^ally ^imd the giudon tho Ilespe* 
ride^ to on lone of tJ^ ^ary lafej, and the 

golden apples to 'tmen oranges; .Atlas hiojj^elf is Very^lftgn 
9M|Sibttted as hearing tiio heaven 8 |,ox^ the on his shouMersl 

Seasons, are giwm for the representation. Oim is, tbst the 
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mounlains of Atlas are so high as to entitle a poet to say that they 
bear the heavens ; tlie other is that Atlas was skilled in astronomy, 
and was among the first discoverers irl that science. The Canary 
Isles have also been regarded as the ** isles of the blessed ” of which 
classic poetf have sung. The Isles of the Blessed’mfght almost be 
identified with the garden of the Hespericies, for wo find Pindar de- 
scribe them as ndorn^ with flowers of gold. Gentle breezes are repre • 
sented as ever breathing around them, and none but the good, wlio 
have been able to refrain lifom all injustice while thrice in this world 
and thrice in the world of spirits, are admitted into them. Hhada- 
manthus is counsellor there, and afnong the residents are to be num- 
bered Pclcus, and Cadmus, and Achilles.* A much later writer, Blu- 
tarcli, who probably borrow'ed his description from some of the more 
ancient poets, thus speaks of the Isles of the Blessed : •* They arc called 
the Fortunate Isles. tXlnin fiUls there, it is said, only in moderate 
showers ; the seasons of the year are temperate ; and gentle breezes 
abound, bringing with them soft dew^s which so effri<^ the soil that 
It bears, untlllcd, plenty of delicious fruits, and supports its inhabit- 
ants, who enjoy an immunity from toil/* 

The district on the northerp edast of Africa wm also well-known 
to the ancients by the name of Mauretania. The lyiBbitants were 
called Kauri by the Greeks, from the blaikness of t^lr colour, and 
poets generally described Uiem as burned by the sun, as hving in a 
land infested by huge snakes and lions, and as using missiles, such 
as darts, in war. tScveral of the Mauretanian kings appear in the his- 
tory of the later ages of the Roman Republic, many centuries 
the Christian era they were a poor, wTctcned, and despised 
people* But in the middle ages they rose to eminonce,'*and, along 
with tlie Arabians, took the first position in literature a»d science 
among the nations of Europe. The most inustrious^kingdom.gvhich 
they possessed was that In the south of Spain, though they penetrated 
to the most northerly portions of the country. Abdalrahman, the 
last heir of the Ommiades, havpig fled to Spain, was acknowledged 
c^lph by both Saracens and who may be said to have been at 

this time united* He established th^ sent of government at Cordova, 
and the celebrated mosque of that city, one 'of the most splendid 

of the,iloorl»h wmXts in Spain, During th<; «igbth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries, th0 artu ei^d s<»encee fiouri&hed the Moors of 

southern Spain, many hoWe tmilduKgei Beve*u|’^%hieh still retniutt, 

• « ffiidar Oljfto, fi. line 70, &o. 
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rose like enchanted palaces, and the -warlike spirit of the -wester 
Saracens led them to cactenil their poWer to Sicily and Italy. 

■\Ve sliall lAention the principal of the Atlantic or Berber tribes : 

The ]lerbei*!» oj' Northern Atlas , — There are several tribes of 
They kre very poor, ai\d*live by plunder princijjally. They ai 
described as ** a very athletic, strong^feature/^ peoide, patient an 
accustoMed to hardship and fatigue/* Tliey 'ure skilful Imntcrs, kcc 
cattle, and soldotn remov^far from their habitations. 

The Xabyles,-^Th&6e are the Berbers of Tunis and Algiers. Thei 
huts are made of the branches of trees covered with clay. They f\] 
a hard-working people, and arc employed in the mines of iron, leac 
and copper, which tneir Snountafns contain. They differ from enc 
other in their ifhvsical characters. Some are black and appioach th 
Negro type, having thick lips, fiat ik>*^ 09, and ivoolly hair ; others ai 
white. .The general complexion is brown, with black hair. Th 
Kabylas that in the mountains ore fairer, with yellow haii 

They are of the middle siae. 

The TMcryit.— They wander about in the Sahara, In ing in the oas*‘S 
and extensively occupied in traduig. Theii* featares aio Europcai 
and their coLpr varies fioiu black to white. They me a lively, acti\ 
people. 

7"he Tlij&Aes.— The Tibbos occupy the oases of the Sahara also, an 
are believed by some to be nierely a tribo of the Tuaryk, though thi 
is shown not to be the case by a comparison^pf the lunguages of botl 
The Tibbos are Wack, with sparkling eyes, thick lips, and weH^mad 
limbs^ “ The Imbo fciBalc.«»/* says Captain Lyon, ** &vo light an 
elegant ieftform, and their Jfraceful costume, quite different frmn tho 
of the kb^aaancra, is -vi^ell put on. They Imve aquiline noseii, fin 
teeth) and Ups^orxni^like those of Horopeana ; their eyes are expm 
sivc» end their colouf is of ihe brightest bleck ; there is something i. 
their -walk and erect manner of carrying theikks&lves which is ver, 
striking. Their feet and ankles i|f e delka&ly farmed, and< are no 
loaded Vi'Uh a mass of brnsa or hen, but have merely a liptt ankh 
of polished silver or co])per su^ei^t toahow their jottyeHn tomor 
advantage. Thcy ato wear red slippera. Their hair is plaited oi 
eeeh riide in as Ho down on the checks Hke a fon 

or rather ^ 

. are also Bbriusk 

Thdtigh, fbr thd htmptu'ti they hii^e; this Arabic langu^c 

tl^Smny colonies that settled iw ft# PhosnicSr; •( 

ffreece do not Bern to have /J^eyaxf 
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by two German travellers as they &aw them in Gibraltar, 

“ The phyaiof'jnoiny/’ they say*, ** of tbe flIaroOans and other Africans 
\>}io were seen here is expressive of dimness of mindhnd prudence, 
‘vitUuuWvhiil look of cunning attributed commoniV tb tlictoffepjing 
(if (he Semitic race, rather llonded with a f leasing frankness aAd men* 
t ul tranquillity. A forvdicad, an oval countenance, large, sparkling, 
black eyes, thaded birched, strong eyebrow's; a thin, rather long, 
but not too I'ointed nose; rather broad^lipp, meeting in an acute 
aiip'h'; thick, ' luooth, ^black hair on the head and in the beard; 
biDwmish ycliow complexions; a strong nock; a pow'erfiil and firm 
j-liueture, bo-h bony and muscular, joined to a stature greater than 
the middle height, c]..iinck'ii30 the natives o*!f Northern Africa, ns they 
UK’ lioqueiitly scoii in the streets of Gibraltar,’* * 

Ths ihiaachcH * — These arc the inhahitaiits of tlio Canary Islands, 
'I'hey were first discovered in modern times, in the fourteenth century, 
K.irly iiavigatorb described the people as of gigautifi sj^ature, but rude, 
and unacquainted w ith tlio arts of civilised life. They believed in a 
♦Supieme llcing, to whom they gave the name of Achubarahan, and in 
•an Evil Being called Ouayotta. A future state waa oho one of their 
doctrines. The Guanchos wore in the custom of embalming their 
dead and keeping them in caves, limy placed them erect a;:ainst the 
feiilcs of the caies; chiefs had a stall* placed in their lymda, and 
^ essels of milk standing by them^ Nieol, an English ti aveller, slated 
that he had seen 300 of ^hcse corpses together, oi winch, he sa}s, that 
the fiesh W'as dried up, and the bodies as ligh^ a.s parchment,’* 
Someofthp nmmmies ha\o been opened, and the mode which the 
GuShtdies adopted to piescrvc thc*bodi^s has been fouitd to difTer 
from that of the Egyptians. Enough of the languayss of the 
Guanehes i$ known to prove their connection witl^ the Berber or 
Atlantic race. •• * 

• 

It is impossible to ctJnclude this chapter without dropping a tear 
over the wrongs of Africa. The t»od of the oppressed has them in 
jpemembrancOt and providontiaf retribution will coin< 5 ^ Tho nation 
Avhloh possesses at present an unenviSblc pre-eminence as an enslaver 
and taskmaster would do well to hear the voice of one of her owi^ 
eons 

« Biwasw of old who tore 

• The in hil path^wtses, poor end blind, 

saw ^ j^lessed light of heaven no more, 

'i'i ;\SI^ of hli aohle stfengtli, and fproedi^ grind 
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In priBon, and at led fort]i to be 
A pander to riilliatine revelry — 

*' Ujooii the pillars oJ' the temple laid 

^ HJb dei>perate hands, and in its overt Jirow 
l^eatroyed himself, and with him tliose who mlftdc * ' 
A cruel moeV'ery of hia a^htless woe ; 

The poor, blind slave, the Seo^ and jestj^f all, 
Rxpfrcd, and ihousands perish'd in tlju^fall > 

** There Is a poor, S'lind Sanwon in this land. 

Shorn of his strength, and bound in bonds of bteol. 
Who may, in some grim revel, raise lii-t hand 
And shake the pillars of this Commonweal, 

Till the vast temple of our liberties 
A shapeless mass of wreck and rubbish lies.** 
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HISTORICAL AND DESCRIPTIVE ACCOUNT "OP ALL 
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'^ HAri KU IV. 


TIIK (}* ‘KANir ^ \ I'lON.i 

'Fhe iiajue ol Orcanica lion been given by Mal.e^JUiuu and other 
geographers to Iho-^e islands and groups oOslands which are scattered 
over that vast southern ocean which coacis so large a poition of the 
earth. This region constitute s a fifth division of the globe. The races 
which people it arc denominated Pelagian oi Oceanic, Und are divided 
into three distinct fanuhes— the Halayo^Polyiiesian, the Oceanic 
NegroeSf and the Alfourons, Ilaraforas, and Alfoiians, 


I.~THE MALAVO-rOLYNESIAhS. 

The Malayo-Polyncsiiui race includes uU those tiibcs of the Southern 
Ocean whose dialects attest jheir afl[init3\ lYie pimiiiivc oi first homo 
of the race is supposed to bo Mcnangkabao, in the island of Sijmatra. 
8omo writers, hoivcvcr, are iuclined^to lo(^k for tlio parent race among 
the wild tribes who inhabit the interior of the peninsula <?f Malacca. 
The Malays on the coast of the peninsula colonists^rfrom the 
islands. 


SnCTlON I.-nTHB JAA^ANKSK, 

Of this family of nations the Javanjisc are the most civilized. At a 
very remote pe]:iod tho arts, literature, and civilization of India wero 
introduced into Java by means of Hindoo colonists, and then, through 
the me^um of Javan commerce and navfSgation^ spread through tho 
islands, Archipelago., At this p^io^of their history 

the Jf^^ns enterprising race, sending out colonics in various 

direcfit^sais. “ They Ufo now an agricultural people attached 
soil. 

The peifOnal appearance of the Javanese is thus described biLSir 

TOL, II., B 
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Stamford KafflcB The inhabitants of Java a^id Madura ar^ in sta 
ture rather below the middle size, though not so short as the Rngn 
and many other islanders. They are, upon the whole, Avell shaped 
though less reniaikably so than the Malays, and erect in^ihciiiigurc.-- 
^heir* limbs are slender, • and their wrists and ancles pfiniculaih 
small. Deformity is vefy rare among them. The forehead ib hi^h 
the eyebrows well marked mid distinct fry^" the eyes, which ar< 
soiinowhat CJiiiiesc, or rather Tartar, in tile formation of the inne: 
angle. The colour of the'eye is dark, the nose small and somcwlui 
flat, but less so than those ofthe^islandcrs. T'he mouth is wellfonnecl 
but the lips arc larger, and their beauty generally injured by tin 
practice of filing and Eyeing the teeth black, and by the use o 
tobacco, fiivi, The cheek-bones arc usually prominent, the beard 
rather scanty, tlie hair of the head generally lank and black, bii 
sometirnos waving in. curls, and partially' tinged with a deep reddish 
brown colour, The countenance is mild, placid, and thoughtful, am 
easily exprcs&i's respect, gtiiety, eariicptnebs, indifference, bashfulues^ 
or anxiety. In complexion the Javans, ns well as the other casten 
islanders, maybe consicl(3rcd rath(j|r a yeilo'vv than a eopper-colouic? 
or black race." 

Prom the resemblance of these people to the Siamese, and othc 
nations of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, Sir S. Hafilcs was led t< 
consider <hem all of one race. lie remarks, also, on the likeness whicl 
exists between the Ju^ans and the other two most powerful nations o 
the Indian Ocean, the Malays of Sumatia and the Bugis of Celebes 

Whntever opinion,’' he says, *‘may be fowned as to the idoutity o 
origin bet^weou the iiaiiona inhEibiting these islands and the neigh 
boufing peninsula, the striking resemblance in person, Ibaturc 
languag?, and custufcis, which prevails throughout the whole urchi 
phTtflfO justifiiJs the conclusion that the (yiginal population 
from the same source, and that the pcciiliurilies which distinguish^ib 
different nations and communities into wiiicK it is at present diatri 
buted, are the result of long sejSratiou, local circmnstanctea, an< 
foreign intercourse." 


SBCTION^i;! .—SUMATRA AND ADJOINING mm, 

nfiti VOS of Sumatra rank'noxt to 9he Jav|||^e 
The farthest advanced are the Malays of Hene^kabao, whS^diffr 
jfSfe in physical c^araMem from ftieir brethren of Malacca, W thi 
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continent. Both nations boar a general resemblance to the Siamese 
and other ludo-Ohinese nations in geneml, and they must be eon- 
Bidei'ccl as nearly associated by their physical type to th»i department 
of the races, though distinguished from theni*by a dificrcntly 

constructed Luiguage.*' "■ • • 

'i'lie women flatten the noses and comprcfis the heads of children 
newly born, a custom \Vbich incrca'^os their tendency to that shape. 
CUiptain Cook observed tie same practice in the isle of Uhetea. They 
likewise pull out the ears of infants, to malfc them stand at an angle 
from the head. Their eyes nie uuil#rmly dark and (dear, and among 
some, especially the southern women, have a stiong icseinbhuice to 
ti'ose of the Cliiiio&c, in tho peculiarity oP forfnation »o getieraTly 
(jh'^eived of that people. Their hair is strong, and of aiphining black ; 
it is constantly moistened with cocoa-nut otl. The women wear tlieir 
hair long, sonietiincs reaching to the ground. The men clestioy* thcii 
beards with chunaiu or quick-lime, and their chins arc so smooth 
that an uuinfornicd person would imagine them natdridly destitute 
of hair. . . Their complexion is propeily yellow, wanting the led 

tinge that constitutes a tawny or eppper colour. They arc generally 
lighter than the Mcstce.s, oi half-brcM d of the rest of Tndn ; thfse of 
tin? superior class, who are not exposed to the rays of tlie sun, 
and piirticulaily the women of jank, appioaching to a degree of 
fairness. 

**Of the other nations of Stimatia, the Bntfaa arc said to be scarcely 
loss civilised than the J^ifalaVs. They are pagans, however, while the 
like most of the chilircd nations of the Trulian islands* are 
Mahouimedans ; and, notwiibstanditig tli^-dr cultivation, yie Battas 
havu |)ic8ervod certain customs from an older and moio baibnrous 
dlato^ when they must have borne a strong roserAblaiicc to tht natives 
of l^ew Zealand.*' 

Borne! of their praetices may be retcrrecl to as illustrative oi the 
ferocity and vUlany wWel? may be associated with some degree of 
civilijBatiou. They cultivate the Bqii, have a division of landed pro- 
perty, a currency, a regular sjrstem of laws and government, an 
alphabet, and a literature of their o>^ ; and yet they not only eat 
their parents^ but seem literally to devour them alive. 

con^ne* thtJir cannibalism to* two cases, that of persons 
conderhtied fbAgimes ^ind that of prisoners of war ; 13ut they them- 
selves dec^i^ll^fthey frcs^uontly eat their own rehttions when' aged 
andind^ Wd th^liOtBO much to Ratify their appetite ns ^per- 
form a i^ous ceremony. Thus Vhen a man becomes infirm, 
weary of thO he is said to invite liis own children to eat him 

Jt2 
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in Ihe season when salt and limes are cheapestf He then ascends a 
tree, round which his frijtnds and of&pring assemble, and, as thej 
shake the tjwe, join in a funeral dirge, the import of which is— “ Th? 
season is cOKieJ'the fruit is ripe, and it paust descend.’ V TliS 
descends, and those that Ure nearest and dearest to him deprive hm 
of life, and devour his remains in a solemn banquet. 

Major banning states that during his ^idence at Tappanoolj 
( 1814), in the heart of the Batta country, he omitted no opportunii 
of making the most mfhutc inquiries “ on the subject of then 
cannibalism,” all of which tended not only fully to corroborate thi 
jcality of the practice, but that it is much more frequent than r 
generally imaginedv and' carried on in a manner even more savngi 
than is related, by Mr. ^larsden. The following are questions put bi 
him to a native chief, selected indiscriminately from an assembly o 
hcveral, collected on some particular occasion at the house of th< 
ofiiciating resident at Tappanooly„and his answers 

Q. I undferstand the practice of eating prisoners taken in war 
also malefactors convicted of certain crimes, is prevalent in the Batt. 
country. Were you ever personajiy present at such a repast } 

** A» The custom you mention is prevalent throughout the Batii 
country, and I have been more than once present when it has 8eei 
put in practice. 

“ Q, Describe what takes place on such occasions. 

A ^ ’Ihree posts arc fixed in the ground ; to the middle one th 
body of the criminal or prisoner is made fast, while his arms and leg 
lire e&tended to the two others, (Tim narrator and other chiefs pre 
sent herq simultaneously made<\vith their arms and legs the figure c 
St. Andrew's cross.) On a signal being given, every one entitled t 
a shar? in tho feadt rushes on him with hatchets and kniveSf an 
fffiiy with nd other instruments than their teeth and nails, i 
thus in a few minutes entirely cut or torp to piecell, and I have «ee 
the guests so keen at a r^i^st of this description as sevei^y t 
wound each other’s hands andjbigers. A mixture of li:i&i^j|^c< 
chillies, and salt, prepared in the ^ell of a cocoa nut, is s 

hand on these occasions, in '^hich many dip the fiesh prevhms t 
Veatingdt. 

U. Then th e pr«ipner is not previously put to death, but d^'^ure 
alive and piepbmeal^ ^ . ' 

The first wounds he receives BX&fcom 
and^^teoth prihe assailants, but these are so hmo^oim ft^dslmult 
^most immediatir death, 

j^JiQve are questions and answers which I ^ to and receive 
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fVom native chief, on which occasion it was remarkable that more 
than once, when he 'was proceeding to give the latter, the others 
iiltogether, and at the same moment, joipicd assent, which loaves 
hule room to doubt that to most of them, at least, su^eh*6ccues w ere 
familiar^* •’ * 

In the interior of Sumatra, and in the Bn[\|i.U islands adjoining it, 
some remarkable vestiges may still be traced, indicating the former 
prevalence in Sumatra oi^a state of manners, and of customs, and of 
.uxguages nearly resembling those of tl^e Oceanic tribes. The 
Poggi islanders, for instance, “ are at present quite a distinct people 
Vom the Sumatrans, and much inoi^ resemble the Polynesian tribes 
II the Pacific. They make cloth of the bark of a tree, whic-h thjpy 
ivcar in the same manner as those islanders, *and the pra^ice of tat- 
ooing the skin is general among them, as among Aie New' Zeti- 
auders. They believe in certain unknown invisible beings, to whom 
hey sometimes sacrifice a hog, or a fow'l, to arrest sickness or pio- 
:ent othei' calamities ; and they dispose of their dead ^nearly in tlio 
lame way as the Otaheiteans. These people may be cousiderecl a^j 
epresenting the original inhabitants of SumatiM before the iiitrodiic- 
ion of arts and refinement by the Mindoos."' 

^pie Bugis, the predominant people of the isle of Celebes, are 
ic^ountod the third civilized nation of the Indian Archipelago. In 
lersonal appearance they resemble the Buinairans, and are, like 
horn, a maritime and commercial people. The Bugis are, however, 
greatly superior to the Malays in honesty and general conduct. 


SECTION in,— A rOUEST TJIIBE IN THlf MALATAN TENIIFSCLA. 

There are few tribes of men in a lower condition thaq aPorest T^e 
>f the Malayan x>emnsu2a. The following account of this so-calka 
* Original People ** is stated to have been derived partly from the 
!i£slays, and partly from people of neighbouring tribes : — ** The 
irtginal people live in the dead qf the forest. They never come down 
0 the villages for fear of meeting aqy one. They livp»on the fruits 
)f the forest, and what they take in hunting, and neither si>w nor 
>lant, When a young man and woman have engaged to marry, they 
>r6ceed to a hillock ; the woman first iihins round ^it three times, 
(vhen the pursues ; i^ he can get hold of her she becomes his 
vife, otlierid^ marriage does not take place, and they return to 
heir respective l^lfies. Their language is not understood bjr any 
3ne ; they lisp their words, the sound of which is like the noise of 
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birda, and their utterance is very indistinct. They ha\c neither kinj; 
• lior chief of any kind, but iflicre is' one man whofn they stj lo Puyung, 
to whom they refer all their requests and complaints, and they 
) invltriably adopt his decision. They have no religion, no id^oa of v. 
Supreme being, creation of the world, soul of mac, sin, heaxen, hcl], 
angels,* or day of judgii\cnt. Theyhav^’e no priests. The Puynng 
instructs them in matters relative to sorcery, ghosts, and evil spirits 
in the belief of which they are all influwice^. They never quarrtl, 
or go to war with another ^jribe. In sickness tliey uso the roots and 
leaves of trees as medicines, AVhen one of them dies, the head only 
is buried ; the body is eaten by life people, who collect in large num- 
bers for that purpose.*’ 


SKCTIOJ^ Is’.l—Tlin PHILIPPINR IStANDfe. 

The distant , Philippine Islands deserve particular notice, as pre- 
scri'ing in their principal language, the Tagala, the most complete 
form of the common language of the race — that to w hich, as a sort of 
middle teiin, may bo loforred th^ veu-icties of the Malayan an»l 
Malecnssian or ^talagasy on one side, and those of the Polynesian 
languages on the other. In this large group are found Malayo- 
Polynesian nations in very diifcrcnt stages of advancement — some 
resembling in their habits the Polynesian islanders, while others 
assimilate in their manners to the Sum^itraus. They are a robust. 
Well-made poopb', fair, but inclining to a copper colour, With flattish 
noses, find black eyes and hair. 


$EC’TU)N V . — nonN no . 

c 


Returning, uc find the great island of»Bqineo, siluated 
midrst of the semi-civilization of tbe Indian Archipelago, yet 
m^ining uncnilized, and, ns regc3l3% its interioi, nearly unkliftfWn. 
Cxdonics fiouL Cochin- CHiina, from Sumaira, Celebes, anil other 
places, have established themselves in auiIous parts on the sea-oosst 
of from them the abongincs have received various 

namei j| | P ^ as payak, Idaati, &c. Mr. Knrle, whose ^opinion U of 
has come to the conclusion thj.t all these Wjjjcs, all the 
Icli&itants of Borneo (the Papuas, and the foreign^ ' oR tiss coast 
are of one race, and thgit race the ^atayo'-Pblynesian. 
^•^'here is RO peculiarity of personal appearance, says, •‘that 
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serves ^’cadily to distinguish the Dayaks of the plain or level countries 
fioin the Malays or <he Bugis. In iheiij manners the Bayaks are» 
more bashful and modest. The Dayaks j)f the interior, who inhabit * 
a country comparatively cold, owing to its groat ckivation, and 
approaPTnnip to the tcmperattire of Europe, are a hn^r ,p(.oplc, latter 
uiid better farmed, and fairer in completion, than tlie Bu{jis and 
M.iiays of the coast of Borneo and the neighbouring islands. Their 
liair is gencially straight, though often curly or waving, tmd always 
long, and much carets bestowed upon it.” Mr. Eaile adds, 

“ throughout the Archipelago the mountafii tribes of the Polynesian 
race arc fairer than those of the ph^ins. Thus, while the Dayaks of 
the plains resemble the Malays and Bugis in their personal aspect, 
lliose of the interior have a strong reseniblante to tjio mounfain 
tribes of Menado, in Oelebos, to the i)eople of Suma^a inland from 
Bencoolen, and to the natives of the Ncr« and Poggi islands, near 
the west coast of Sumatra.” Mr. Earle states likewise, that the 
Polynesian custom of tattooing the skin x>rcvail8 among the Dayak 
tribes of the interior of Borneo. * 

The”wii.» rEocLU or Boukko” foini u lacc in the lowest con- 
dition of savageism, They ore (U#,crjbed by Dalton in the following 
wprcls :—** Further towards the north are to le found men living 
absolutely in a state of nature [so-called], \\hc) neither cultivate 
the grouad nor live in huts ; who neither cat rice nor salt, and who 
do not associate willi each other, but rove about some vfoods, like 
wild beasts. The sexes gieot in the jungle, or the man canriea away a 
woman from some campong. AVhen the children are old enough to 
shift for themselves, they usually separate, neither one af'«r wards 
thinking of the other. At night th^y under s<iiuo hu;^c tree, the 
JjgSimedtSS TIT wdiich hang low. On Uie&e they fasten the children in a 
kind of swing. Around the trees they mak^ a fire, to k3ep off the 
wild beasts and snakes. * They cover themselves with*a i)iece of d1!fk, 
and in this also they wrap their children. It is soft and warm, but 
will not keep out the rain, Th(^e poor creatures are looked on and 
t^'cated by the Dayaks as wild beasts. Iluirting parties of twenty-five 
and thirty go out and amuse themselves with shooting ^t the children 
in the trees with the sumpit, the same as monkeys, from which they 
are not easily distinguished. The men taken in these excursions are 
invarialdy killed ; the women commonly *Bpared, if they are young. It 
is somewhat reiparkablc that thc^ children of these wild people 
cannojybc sufficiently tamed to be entrusted with their liberty. [What 
means have boon elHployed ?] Selgic told me he never recolle«$^ed an 
instance where they did not escape to the junglg the very first oppor-* 
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lunity, notwithstanding many of them have been kindly treated for 
ycars« The consequence is| that all the chiefs who call themselves 
civilized no sooner take th^m liut they cut off a foot, sticking the 
stump in a basiiboo of molten damar ; their escape is thus prevented, 
and Uieir serviced in puddling canoes retained. An old l>ay^ loves 
to dwell upon his success id thtse hunting excursions ; and the terroi 
of the w'omen and chilcfren when taken affords a fruitful theme of 
amusement at all their meetings.” The following additional informa* 
tion, however, is somewhat unexpected in such circumstances. After 
speaking of the excellence of the iron and steel of the interior of 
Borneo, and of the extent of its iminufacture among tire Dayak tribes, 
Dalton continues Those men whom I have noticed, living in a 
state of natb^e, buildin{{ no luibitations of any kind, and eating 
nothing but fruits, snakes, and monkeys, yet procure this excellent 
iron, and make blades sodght after by every Dayak, who, in their 
hunting excursions, have in view tlic poor creature’s spear or man- 
dow, as much as his head, improbable as it may appear.”* 

That part of (he population of the Molucca and Tlmorian islands 
whichis of Malayo-Polyucsian origin, differs little in general from those 
of the same race already described.* There are exceptions, however. 
On elevated table*land near the north- eastern extremity of Timor, 
Earle found some tribes remarkable for their fairness, like some of 
the Dayak tribes of Borneo, and the mountaineers about ^-Menado, 
in the nor&-east of Celebes. Some of these Timorians have light or 
xantliouB hair, like fair Europeans. . 

The Malayo-Polyncsiau family does not occupy these islands alone. 
In the interior of many of them tliero are tribes of the Negro race. 
To these we shall refer aftci*wardl. Travellers liave also spoken of 
another people found there~the Alforas or Haraforas. The 
given of Siese peopleware veryi contradictory. Sometimes thoy m 
reptesented as i^er th«n the Polynesians, aiid again as scarcely to 
be distinguished from Papuas. Mr. Earle, after lengthened inquiries, 
has come to the conclusion that the ]^ople who* in the Indian islah^ 
are called Alforas and Haraforas dotaiot form a distinct mcCt 
uncivilized tri^^es of Malayo*Polynesiaii6, ' 

The Alforian race, properly so called, a distinct people, of apecuHiur 
type, to which belong the aboriginal tribes of Australia, remaina to 
be noticed afterwards. 


* Singapore Chronicle, March and' April, 1681, , ' 
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SECTION *71, —THE POLYNBSIAk ISLANDEUS. 

Those trihee of the Malay o-Polyncsian family ■v^io* inhabit the 
islands of tlffi Pacific are denominated Pol)^ne8ian naUoifs* They arc 
divided into numcroua groups* each ha^ying Jta own peculiar dialect, 
but the whole so much alike that, with few exceptions, they are easily 
brought to understand ^ach other. The principal nations are the 
Tongan, the Tahitian, the Maorian^ qjr Now Zealanders, the 
Hawaiian or Sandwich Islanders, the Marqucsans, the inhabitants of 
the Gambler Islands, and of Easter island, and the Samoans. 

The Tongans , — ^Thc Tongaus, we are told, seldom exceed the common 
stature, though some are above six feet. T^ey have strd&g and stout 
limbs, broad shoulders, and a muscular appearance. They are not so 
corpulent as the Tahitians. ** Their features," says Mr. Anderson, 
“ are very various, insomuch that it is scarcely possible to fix on any 
general likeness by which to characterise them, unless be a fulness 
at the point of the nose, which is very common. But, on the other 
hand, we meet with hundreds of European faces and many genuine 
lioman noses among them. . . ^ew of them have any uncommon 
th^pkness of the lips. The general colour is a cast deeper than the 
copper brown, but several of the men and women have a true olive 
complexion, and some of the last are even a great deal fairer. This, 
as we are told, is the case principally among the better classes, who 
are least exposed to the sun. Among the bulk of the people the skin 
is more commonly of a dark hue, with some degree of roughness. 
There are some Albinos among them. Their hair is in general sli^aight, 
thick, and strong, though a few have it bushy and frizzled,'*' 
gpJil»*MB!Raiss.*--The Tahitians, including undpr this nam* all the 
nidvii^es of the group called the Society Islands, ore d<^cribed by Hf, 
Ellis as being generally^abovo the middle stiCiure, ** with open and 
ptoposaessing oountenf^cas, though their features are bold and some- 
tunes prominoiit. The fecial ang^ is frequently as perpendicular as 
in the Bun^ean struotare, excepting where the frontal and occipital 
bones of the skulls were pressed togeQier in infancy. This was fre- 
quently done by the mother with the male children, when they were 
designed for warriors. The forehead is sometimes low, but frequently 
high and fineljr formed ; the eyebrows dre dark and defined, 
occasionally^ arched, but pore generally straight ; the eyes seldom 
large, but bright and full, and of a jet black colour ; the cheek-bones 
by no means higM* the nose^^ther rectilinear or aquil|ne,*ollen 
accompanied ^th a fedness about the nostrils ; it is seldom fiat, noC* 
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withstanding it was formeily the practice of the mothers andmursr,«s 
to press the nostrils of the ll*male*«hildrGn, a flat*and broad nose being 
by many regarded as moia oinamcntal than otherwise. . , Th.^ 
mouth in gen^rj^ is well formed^ though the lips arc sometimes large, 
yet never so niuch so as to Resemble those of the Afiican. *The form o" 
the face is either round Qr oval, and but very seldom exhibits any 
resemblance to the angular form of the Tartar visage, while their 
profiles frequently bear a most striking rescanblpce to that of the 
Ihiiopean couiiteimuce. ' tThdr hair is of a" shining black or 
diirk brown colour, straight, but not lank and why, like tluit of 
the American Indian, nor, excepting in a lew solitary iiistanees, 
woully, like the New^Guinea or New Holland Negroes. . . The iire- 
vailiug colouV of the natives is an olive, a brown, or a reddish brown, 
equally rcmovefl from the jet black of the African and the Asiatic, 
the yellow of the Malay, and the red or copper colour of the 
aboriginal American, frequently presenting a kind of medium be- 
tween the twg latter colours. . . At Uie time of thmr 
birth the complexion of Tahitian iiihinls is but little, if any, 
darker than that of Jiuropean children, and the skin only assumes 
the bronze or brow’u hue as they gi*ow up under repeated or constant 
exposure to the sun. Those p irts of the body that arc most covered, 
even with their loose drapoiies of native cloth, are, through every 
period of life, of much lighter colour tiian those that are 'exposed ; 
and notwithstanding the dark tint with which the climato appears 
to dye the skin, the ruddy bloom of health ami vigour, or the sudden 
blush, is often seen mantling the youthful countenance under the 
light«bfbwn tinge, which, like a ^in veil, but partially conceals its 
glowing htle. The females* who are much, employed in beating 
cloth, making mats, oi;other occupations followed under 

fairer 4)ian the rest ; while the fishermen, wdio are most 
exposed, are iMvarinbly^’the darkest portion ol the population.'* 

** It is a singular fact," says the siunewssriti^r, “in the physiolo^ 
of the iiihabitivnts of this part of theiworld, that the cj^iefs and per- 
sons of Ucicditaiy rtink and infiuenffb^m the islands are, almost with- 
i>ut exception^ as much superior to the peasantry oj esommon' people 
in stateliness, dignified deportment, and physical .Strength, as 
arc in rank and circumstances, although they are not elected to tkoSr 
station on accoqnt of ihcir personal endowments, bul^ derive their 
rank and elevation from their ancestry, 'I'his is the cas^ with most 
of the groups of the Pacific, but particularly so, in Tubki and 
tho a^acunt isles." Mr, Bills thii^6 that ^j^eatment in 

superior food} and distinct habits of life^ are qtiite sufficient 
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to account for this difference. Mr, \yiUiains says that the Tahitians 
uhiten and fatten tlftjmselvcs at pleasure,* 

Tiie New Zealanders. — ^The difference c^’ physical character among 
tlie New Zealanders is so great, that some naturalists JbLold the njunion 
that thpy"f!T‘long to two distinct races. One of ihcffe Classes is thu'< 
described by Dr, Dieffenbach — ** The cofojjr of the New ZeiTlaiiders 
IS a light, clear brown, varying very much in shade ; sometimes it is* 
even lighter than that of a native of the south of France ; tlic nose is 
straight and well shaped, often aquiline ; Jhe mouth generally largo, 
and the lips in many cases imu-e developed than those of Europeans ; 
the eyes are dark, and full of Aut^city and expression ; the hair is 
‘.enerally black, and lank or slightly curUnl ; the teeth are white, e);en, 
and regular, and last to old age. . . Soine of the nal>if{es have hair 

cf a reddish or auburn colour, and a very light- coloufed skin. . . 

1 have seen a peifoct xanthous variety id a woman, who had Haxen 
hair, white skin, and blue eyes; not pcihaps a half-castc, but a 
morbid A'aricty, as ivas proved by the extreme sensibility of lier 
Aisual organs, her rather pallid appearance, and her age; on lur 
cheeks the skin was rather rough and freckled." The skuih of many 
of the New Zoalaiidcrs, wc are tdld, in no way differ froui those of 
Europeans. 

The other class have a ** less regularly shaped cranium, which is 
rather m(fc*e coinprosscd*froin the sides, full and larg? features, promi- 
nent chcck-boncs, full Ups, sunk ears, curling and coaibe (nlthough 
not woolly) hail*, a much deeper colour of the skin, and a short and 
lather ill -proportioned figure.” 

This diversity l^ricliard is not disposed to ascribe to a mixture of 
twa races, but rather to differences in food and manner life, the 
by Mr. Ellis, and other well- Inarmed wrifflLii for the 
superiority in height and form, and the fairness of cqjiipicxlon 

by tlie higher classes in Tahiti, as com*parcd Avith the lower, 
Tiio difference, it is arguod» is precisely the same uHth regard to the 
Maorians or New ?iC^anders a» to the Tahitiuns and other Polyne- 
sians, among whom there socips'a greater tendency to variation in 
thej^ysical type than in any other nuarter of the avoiW. The sup- 
pewBoji of a Papuan tribe Avith on© of Malayan origin existing 
together In these islands does not explain the difiiculty, for still the 
xanthous variety remains to be accounted for, of jihich there are 
many in Tahiti and the l^rqucsas, said to be as completely xanthous 
as any4iiuropeans. In Tahiti, though there are differences of caste, 
we iux> told that thl^physical characters prevalent in each are ndt con** 
stant diversities; **and unless this should appear to be the'esse^'* 
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says Prichard, “ with the Moorians, we cannot look upon the raf leties 
discovered as national pecuharities. The i)eople' themselves have, as 
it seems from Dr, DielTuiibac^’s account, no tradition or opinion which 
favours such dn hypothesis. They consider themselves to h^f one 
origin, and have no difference of dialectv Still, in the preshnt state of 
our knowledge on this subject, it would be rash to draw any positive 
conclusion.” 

The Margmmns. natives of the Marqjiesas are represented as 
the fairest or most xanthi^s people of the Pacific Ocean. By the 
companions of Mcndanathey are described as ** almost white,'* ^ey 
had long liair, which some of them suffered to hang loose, and others 
gathered in a knot at^ the top of the head. Many among them had 
**r€d hair," ^<^aptain Cook says — The inhabitants of these islands 
collectively are,*without exception, the finest race of people in this 
sea. Por fine shape and regular features they, peihaps, surpass all 
other nations. The men are tattooed from head to foot. This makes 
them look darV ; but the women, who are but little punctured, 
and youths and young children, who are not at all, arc as fair as 
seme Europeans.'’ 

The Sandwich Inlanders,-^** The d6scriptions whicli Captain CookV 
voyages contained of the almost primitive simplicity, natural vivacit)^ 
and fascinating manners, of a people who had existed for ages, 
isolated and unknown to the rest of the world, were so entii^ly new, 
and the accounts given of the mildness and salubrity of the climate, 
the spontaneous abundance of delicious fruits, and the varied and 
delightful appearance of the natural scenery in the Sandwich and 
Other isthnds of the Pacific were so^enchanting, that many individuals 
were led tjjjmagme they wore a sort of elyvium, where the highly* 
favoured ^Rabitants, ,free from the toil and care, the 
diBmg>omtTnent,^which mar the happiness of civilized communiUei, 
dwelt in what they called a state of nature, a&d spent their lives in 
unrestrained gratification and enjoyment/* « ^ 

These descriptions arc attested by • later traveller as faithful 
scripts of the first impressions mads^oya the minds of Captaiii^Cobk 
and lus comps.nions, and in every respect correct, ee far ^ ^hr 
partial obBervation extended. Far different, however, 'Ire are a^uTid* 
were the impressions produced on the minds of those who haye 
resided for aon^ years in' the islands. Having atquired ^ir 
language, observed their dotnestiu economy, and become, acquainted 
with the nature of their government, the sanguinary eharflster of 
their Sequent wars, their absurd andcOppressive l^^stem of idolatry, 
and the prevalence oKmman sacrifices, they were led, from the indu- 
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bitabli facts which came under their notice, to more just and accurate 
conclusions. 

The natives of tl>e Sandwich Islands are represented ' as being, in 
generai„,4|^|her above the middle stature, well-fcrnied, with fine 
muscular limbs, open countenances, and features frequently^ tesem- 
bhng those of Europeans. Their gait is«graceful, and sometimcuL 
stately. The chiefs, in particular, are tall and stout, and their per- 
sonal appearance is so ^ja^ch superior to that of the common people, 
that some have imagined them a distinct'Tace. This, however, Mr. 
ElUi assures us, is not the fact ; th^ great care taken of them in their 
childhood, and their better living, have probably occasioned the 
difference. Their hair is black or browp, strong, and frequ($ntly 
curly ,* their complexion is neither yellow, like the Malays, nor red, 
like the American Indians, but a kind of olive, and sometimes reddish 
brown. Their arms, and other parts* of the body, are tattooed ; but 
except in one of the islands, this is by no means so common as in many 
parts of the Southern Sea. * > 

The Paumciuan Archipelago . — In describing the people of the Piiu- 
motnan Archipelago, which includes the Gambier Islands, Captain 
Becchey says, ** In one of the canoes was a man nearly as dark as 
mi African Negro, with woolly hair, tied in a knot like the Kadakers ; 
and another with a light complexion, sandy hair, and European 
features; . . All the natives of these islands,** he continues, 
** apparently profess the same religion ; all speak the same language, 
and arc in all esaentiaf points the same people. . . There is,*' ho 
says, “a great diversity of feature and complexion betw^n those 
inhabiting the volcanic islands and the natives of the coral formations, 
being a taller and fairer race* This may be attributed to 
of food, habits, and comfort ; the one havi^ to seek a 
daily subsistence upon,^the rceft, exposed tq, a bursshff sun, assd to 
the painfiil g^e of a white coral beech, while the other enjo^'s plen- 
tifully the spontaneaul produce of the earth, reposes beneath the 
genial dbade of palms or bread%ruit groves, and passes a life of com- 
parative ease and luxury,'* > ^ 

, ^adisyascar.-^^This island is somewhat larger tha!& Great Britain 
silt Ireland, and contains an industrious, intelligent, and semi- 
civillaed pbpulaUon, amounting to between four and five millions* 
The natives%ppear to have acquired, from time immemorial, by their 
int^course with Arabsp and subsequently with Europeans, many of 
the fRs and ha^^ts of civilised lifb, They popsess large flocks of 
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cattle, cultivate and artificially irrigate extensive tracts of are 
familiar with the value of property, and live in large communities, 
with considerable regularity’- of municipal government. The only 
native metal *is iron ; the people have long known the manjrfactiuc 
of various articles in that rnctal, as 'well as m horn, wood, silk, an . 
^cotton. They excel, alsof in the manufacture of silver chains ficnn 
doUnrs imported in the sale of their produce. Many of t^o houses 
are large and sub*tantialh’ built of wood; ^uid their towns, whidi 
usually occupy the suranttts of hills, are '\^eU defended by laT;;c 
moats. The Malagasy hare jio ajiipping whaie’^er of thci own. In 
marine architecture they have not advanced a step beyond the xmleM 
and*simple«t^anoe. «The]f^ have notluug in boxit-building to compete 
witli the New Zealander or South Sea l-'lander. 

The inhabitants are all*of a dark comidexum, some races hv\i'» 
mueh mori! swarthy than others. They are, accoiding to the Kcv. 
J. J. Freeni'in, of varied origin, and to a large extent are now so 
intermingled \\»th one ano her as lo have lost the distinctive traces 
of their original condition . The language* winch is the same through- 
oul the island, with a few dialectical varieties, identifies them with 
the Malayan races. Some of the natives possess Malay feutilrc^, 
others resemble Arabs, and a few apixroximate to the iKcgro race, bat 
without the woolly hair. 

Siiporsti,tions of various kinds are spread *orer the island, chiefly 
akin to the Afriojin superstitions. Tlic Malagasy hiue, howevei, 
some relighms cu«toms similar to tho.se fouiuTin the Toh iiesian islc,^. 
*‘lTiey have also the rite of circumcision, and rites of lustration or 
purification by sprixikluig ayd abjulion, and a sepleiuiry division of 
time, whielt most probably have been derived from ScnnU.: ;./.)i 
Asiatic inwions.” Under their Into king, liadama, they “sccBl!!*^ 
dctttMxed to the station of a civili/ed ^aud Christian people/* 

But their present sovereign, a pagan and persecudflg queen, b^s 
banished their Christian teachers, and staybd tthe i^grcas of civi- 
lization among them. She hai^ thU# given the Chrhitiwmiin 

dppOTtunity, whinh they haVe no^ly* improved, the 

wm-ld that th<*y are capable of aifeainmg to as high 9M heroic a 
of Christian character as evor distinguished" martjii of ancichPiSt 
modern times, of any race or^y nation. 

Under a gove«whont less oppressive and rapacious^the eountry^ 
vVhhld soon assume an apipcaranciAxf great fec’tility and comfort ; and 
by the fostering care Hherai and onlightej^ed^ rulers, the^^ple 
woui^riiipidl^ rhie ih the Ibc^ of Intalligence, wealth, and power. 
The^h ar^ fc r^der the Jlalagasy a noble and powerful 
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nation# whoso friendship and resources would be well worthy of 
commercial relation^ with Enropo and lidui, and whose mind «ud 
energy would qualily thorn to act as bencj^uctors on the-edstern coast 
of Afri ca, # * 

CivUsa^Wh h Vohjnosia. — The history civiluati’SlT in Polynesia 
is intima^^cly connected with the buhjeot this volume, 'The ini- 
proveinent of the races of mankind is a grave pruciical question, < n 
which I'ceoiit changes in^ the beautiful isl.uius of the Pacific throw a 
clear and strong light. 'When first lisitqfl by Europeans, the inha- 
biiuntfl of these islands were fierce aud ciuel barbarians, savage in all 
tljeir habits, and employed chiefl^' in exterminating wars. Xlmy 
however, like most of then bicthren of the hiunfan family* possessed 
the idea of a God, of spiiitUiil b -ins 2 s-, amf of a fntin^ state. They 
had ‘‘a pompous relit;ion, with priests and solethn sacrifices.'* 
There ahjO wcio found truditions of a ihst pair, of a deluge, and the 
escape of a few. These inlands, limiting ouj selves to those inhabited 
by the Malayo-Polyiiesiaii race» can now be c.tllcd neither pagon nor 
uncivilized. Clinstian mifsionaties have been amongst them, and 
by their efforts a most wonderful change has been cfiectcd. In 
Tahiti those dovotijd men labouit»d for many years wdthout making 
atiy coiiverts. During that period they had oiected and furnished a 
house aftei the Kuropenu fiishion, but not the slightest desire to 
imitate \ias evinced i>/ the nativcB. A'> sooti, hoaever, as they 
embraced the ChrUtiaii faith, they eagerly set themselves to leuni Iho 
arts aud acquire tlie habiu of civilized lift*. And so it wms at all the 
islands wherever the new religion wa> received; whether at once on 
its being brought to iliera, as in somo cases, or (iftci a limf , as in 
otlilfers, with its reception invariably came the dawn of dh'Uization ; 
*]^M5f«p|>uy the teachers of religion were adm^'ttbly fitted iii^Iead the 
way in all social imiJrovemeut. Tliey were men whtyii^d use i^ir 
hands dud eyes as wtdllis their minds and f^mgues. Aoic they era 
expounding the truths of their religion to an eager multitude, and 
nbt only d^eetfng, but ai*o working with their owm hands in 
the building hf chap^U and ^dwellmg-houses, and the making of 
beM^ads, oKeirs, and sofas. They^kewisc iusU'uct them as to the 
eitfipities of their lands, and direct them how to turn its products 

Hhny am^^ing incidents are related V the wondet excited in the 
nulids Of tj^se simple p^plo by the art| introduced by their foreign 
teachOasi. On the. bulldmg of a i^apel at Attutaki, lime was ,wwxti^t 
andjlie natives directed t^eut dbWn a large |iortlon. c^' ^ 

andpterwardab^g from tlie sea a quantity oftcond^jtoclt dWifpWi 
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on the wood, which was then set on fire. This being done,<!a& tlio 
bld«e burst i»rtli ii shoui arose— “ Oh these foreigners, they aro 
routing stones! they are (toasting stones! C^ome, hurueane, and 
blow down out;, bananas and our bread-fruit ; we shall^ncjj*r suflci 
from famine Sgaln ; these f 9 reignors are teaching us to roast stones ’ 
They ^vcrc told to exercise patience and they should see the r#*8ull 
""At daylight the following moming they wcic found at the spot, 
in wonder at the beautiful powder to whiclj^ the coial w ts rediicc<l 
Soon they bethought themselves of whitewashing their huts and 
garments with it, and thus adorned, marched about the bcttlcment, 
much to the general admiration. “A space in the chapel beiiii; 
wuf tied, the teachexs mixed up a portion of the * rOiisted stone ’ with 
some sand, av.d plastered it on the space which had been prepared, 
taking care toVover it with mats, and to send the people away, lest, 
prompted by their curiosity, they should scratch it down before it 
became haid. Kaily on the next morning they all hastened to sei 
this wonderful, sight. The chiefs and common people, men, women, 
and children, hurried to the spot; and when the ca\ermg was re- 
moved, a sheet of beautifully white plastering was presented to tlini 
astonished view*. All pressed forvlard to examine it ; some smollinir 
it, some scratching it, whilst others took stones and struck it, a\- 
clalining, as they retired — * AYonderful I wonderful ! The very stones 
in the sea, and the sand on the shore, become good propcAy, in tl o 
hands of those who worship the true Uod and rcgaxd his goo<l 
word.* *' • 

At Raratongi Mr. Williams constructed a turning-lathe, and tlu 
fiiist at vide ho turned was the le^ of a sofa, w*ith which the chief ti 
whom it kelongcd w-as so 'delighted that he hung it round hi^ tto cK 
and ^ayi;^d up and dgw*n the settlement with it, to the 
and admie4ti,pjj^ of the beholders, who said tliat if they had possossed 
it m the days or theif idolatry, they shout'd certainly have made i 
their chief god. t ^ 

Tho ingenuity, energy, and perseseranoe, with wf^wh the Chri^tiai 
eiviliaers of the 3outh Sea Islands^^rcame tbeir many diffietdiliow* i: 
well illustrated by Mr. Willian^* ship-building at lUratonga,^' 
fiut want was a smith's bellows, a want not easily supplied^ amhi 
Jhaterials for its oonatmetion were lacking, and also the knowledge o 
be)lowS-making« Nothing* daunted, however, Mr, WiUiatos pro 
oeeded^ Of the tbur goats on tho island tlpree were killedi that; thei 
jihliui might be used as leather. After three or four da/e libour th< 
riiittllairs was oompleied ; but, to thegiortidoatiod^bf the indefalagab' 
^ ^^ovkmaih U was ibund not to answer tery well^ ’^he tH>pe3? hm du 
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Slot iUl properly, and, beeides, the beUowa drew in the fire» Mr, 
Williama did itot know how to reme^ theae defe^, nor was he 
helped by works oin the mechanic atts which he c/iisiilted, for the 
directions in them supposed the posseasion of machi/iery, which in 
Kar<i|,f(Ma was quite unattainable, On pur anlji^l at J[%aiatoa»*' 
writes STr. Williams, ** I took xny old BngSsh bellows to places * not, 
as the tale goes, to look for the wind, but to ascertain the reason why 
mins did not blow as well as others. 1 had not prooeeded far when 
the mystery was enplq^ned, and 1 stood amazed at my own %noranoe; 
fur, instead of making the pipe communicate only with the upper 
cliamber, I had inserted it into the updor as well, by which the wind 
^ escaped and the flame w<u9 drawn in. To complete my perplexities 
the rAts-*-which, at Ilaratonga, were like oge of the plagues of £g/pt — 
as if by general consent, congregated during the ni^t in injjnen^o 
numbers, aud devoured every particle pf the goats'^ skins ; and on 
oiitering the workshop in the morning X was mortified by the dis« 
cuvery, that nothing romauird of tuy unfortunate bellows bht the 
bare boards. Thia was really vexatious, for I had no material to 
supply the loss. Still bent upon the accomplishment of my object, 
and while anxiously considering tlio best moans * to raise the wind/ 
for that was essential to my sudoess, it struck me that, as a pump 
threw water, a machine constineted upon the same principle must of 
necessity throw wind. I therefore made a box about eighteen or 
twenty giiohes square^* and four feet high, put a valve at Jho bottom 
and fitted in a damper, similar to the piston in the cylinder of X 
steam-engine. This wo loaded with stones to force it down with 
velocity, and attached to it a long lever, by which It was again raised. 
Before placing it near the fire, we tried it and were deliglAed with 
vgr suicceu ; but^ on bringing it in Contact with that* devonrtng 
^ its deficiencies were soon developedi, Xn the fiimddace, w# 

found that there was too great an foterviidbetween4]igid»histi; fijgd, 
secondly, that, like its predecessor, it tuckedfifi thcTfireso fast that in 
a fow moments it was fat a blaSa We soon extingufahod the fla m es, 
and remedied Ifae evU by making a yalve at the back of the pipe 
communicating With the ftre, which opened to let out the wind, and 
when the mMkt was &Uin& To overcome the other inoon- 
JWtece, we amielisded that if one oon would give ua one blast, two 
Wmd d>oyibIe it; and we, therefore, made another of the sahm 
dirncmsIoiiSi and worked them aUemately, thus ke^ng up a eon* 
tinual bhugjV rather a sueceasion of blaats. Bight'or ten men WM 
lequiv^ ifork them }*btit labour wif and the nativ«4 were 

dsBgbmd with employment. With thfa oontrivanee we did all 
m, tu * 0 
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our iron-work^ using a perforated stone for a fire- iron, an auTil of the 
same material^ arid a pair of earpenter's pincers for our tongs* *> As a 
substitute for \*K>ais we ma^e (diarcoal from thd cocoa-nut, tamanv, 
and other tiflses. The drat iron the natives saw worked oxeited their 
.astonishment* er^eediqgly, especially the welding of two^pieces 
together* 01^'lmd young, « men and women, chieftain aSh peasant, 
hastened to beWd the wonder ; and when they saw the ease with 
whi6h heated iron could be wrought, they exolaimod"*^** Why 4idnot 
we thinh of heating the hard stuff also, instead of boating, it with 
stones ? What a reign of ^rk hearts Satsn^s is ! '' Nothing, how* 
ever, in the ship excited more interest than the pumps f oven the 
king was so much delighted that frequently had his favourite stool 
carried on board, and entertained himself for hours in pumping out 
the bilge«water.** * * 

All the other work of the ship was executed in the same ingenious 
manner, such materials a& the island afforded being adapted with 
wonderfol skill into substitutes for the articles ordinarily used in 
ship’building. ^ In a few months the vessel was completed, and 
nsaay a ipile of*ocean was traversed by it on messages of love and 
mercy. One of its ffrst voyages was to Tahiti, a distance of seven or 
eight hundred miles. » 

The island ofHaratonga, the scene of this singular experiment in 
ship-building, was discovered by Williams, and tiurough his means 
Christianised and civilised. When this int];ppid man firs| planted 
his foot oh its shores he found himself in the midst of a ferocious 
raee of savages, whose chief work was war iq its most cruel form— 
srars in which they put female prisoners to deaths and made a 
horrihk repast of the bodies of their enemies. Yet even here the 
.Oospel ciyne, saw, and couquerld. In a very few ycam the Bara- 
tongims jm peaceably living under a code of ,jaws IwHuajLi^ 
ChriitijuClg^iFl^ W thny who, till visited by missionariS 
m. WtMwStim bafoag^ can now road Mid nadto. Sbdy 
i«n» Mvend ,igm«!un)i of vondiifi. fo idol «Maidiw. m du» 
Mandt jmd tlu»o dw SabbMb la k^la a auMUr Might ^f^aina 

iaow mtiou which hcTC heca .ySed .Ohrictiaii Jwr agoi. The 
onager MdJi^ into the hanhoim at' BanUnpi.|ldia tho landwiSie 
Jotted on OTitiy aide with oonvMlldde dwtlUdgRi 

e theaut^l fidlage; and on Jta good xomi imA )W toAllr 
(he mtfUih jnw ti«to«4^ htOfondted agngeviwth dhmittly- 
4^(4 ■tetiB iigi w i t ’ilaoMag, pewio. JA.Jia iAmda^ig thie 
gmp, m nan .m taaqy oAai^apa .fitnind Ja Jla 'cagA-agiMbioa. 
'Inoa^^lunwd Jwj*iiw1iM^*tot|bognH4,W^inf ^ Sli«^ 
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of our own and other landa, who, instead of hairing to defend them- 
selvis £rom a murderous people, can xvow obtain sa& harbour, and 
carry on an open and honourable traffic. / ^ 

JC^ot Only hoTO the miasionaries tau^l the people many useful arts, 
aodt ^a^ijifpaiths* work, house and ship building, fttf;gature<^making of 
various kinds, st|^ar«hotiiiig, buS they have also introduced 
vatious valuable vegetable productions in addition to those left by 
Captain Cook, and a number of our .most useful animals, as goats, 
sheeps horses, cattle, pigs, and poultry. 

Hiis social advancement has been accompanied by a moral and 
intellectttal progress equally remi^rkable. In not a few instances tlie 
proud, treacherous, revengeful, and cruel warrior has become an 
humble, forgiving, tender-hearted Chris^an; .and where the ^ost 
revolting vices once flourished, the beautiful fluifs of the high 
morality of the New Testament have « again and^again met the 
delighted eye of the Christian traveller. As to the intellectual cha- 
racter and capacity for learning of these Polynesians, one fact may 
attffioe. Of the Tahitians Mr. BlUs writes : ** Noa only have the 
children and young persons learned to read, write, cipher, and commit 
their lessons to memory, with a fscility and quickness not exceeded 
by Individuals of the same agl In any civilised country, but the 
education of adults, and even persons advanced In years— which, in 
England, with every advantage, is so diffiovdt an undertaking that 
nothing^but the use o!^the best means and the most untiring appliea* 
tion ever accomplished it-^has^ been eflBccted here with comparative 
ease. Multitudes vrho were upwards of thirty or flirty years of age 
when they commenced the alphabet, had, in the course of twelve 
months, learned to read distino^y in the New Testameift, large 
portions send even whole books ^cf wifidii some of them had, in a 
period, eommflted to memory. /Wiey igifluired th^|gst rules 
of arithmetic with etmal flielHty andluid readi]|^fi(eoeeive^ 

kinds of insMcthm hitherto, as fast as thek 

ti«0|i,ir8 coifld prepamJemoiis in their native Mtoguage/’ 
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^ECTION I.— HEfiaOES OF THE INDIAN SEAS, 

Tlie puny Negroes are fownd in many places in the islands scattered 
over the Indium seas.. We may quote the description giv eiM )f this 
. peop]c/is founf in the Andaman islands, in the Bay of iJehgal, as a 
. specimen of the race, ♦“ The natives of the Andaman islands/' 
iNiItes Lieutenant Colcbrooke, “are not more favoured in the con- 
firmation of their bodies than they are in the endowment of their 
nnnds. lu stature they seldom exceed five feet ; their lintbs are ill- 
ji ni'icd and blender, their bodies protuberant ; they hare Wgh slioul- 
dtrs and large heads, and, like the Africans, they have woolly hair, 
noses, and thicl^ lips^; their eyes are small and red, their skiii of 
a titep sooty Iflackt while their countenances exhibit the extreme of 
r letchednesfl Ind ferocity.” 

"J’lie people of Erromanga (or Aramanga, as Pickering calls it) are 
of the Negrillo race. Pickering met a lad» a native of Erromanga, 
at Tongatabot^ whither he had been brought in a trading vesscil ten 
years p’^e\ious. His forehead was remarkably retreating, with a 
horisEontal furrow, and the lower part of the face was very promi- 
nent ; the lips were thick, the nose hardly as' broad as in the Kegro, 
and the eyes, though small and deeply -sunk, were very lively; thi‘ 
checks W'ere thin, axtd the limbs slender. Notwithstanding his 
orang features, the countenance was very pleasing, ^and hy seemetl 
unusually active and intelligent. Having been brought away when 
a child, ho had forgotten every word of his ivative language. It was 
reported of him that at ni^t, instead of seeking, like his companions, 
the pit*tection of houses, he resorted to the sea-shorc, and buiii d 
himself imthe sand. A trading odptain who once visited Erromanga, 
a»Kl, ih^^jircumnavigating it, attempted at various points tOHQ^|Cn 
c^mmunica ^ jf {n with fiie natives, could g5t nothing from them except 
a spear or a stodb. They were the most singular-looking people he 
ever beheld, and appeared to him, he says, yathcr like monkeya ilian 
men— a statement which may havg received h colouring from tlic 
fnistration of his wishes, llte Ne^illo race in general are described 
as averse to, gnd almost refusing, voluntary intercourse with atran* 
gers. But this may be the rJlult of the ill-msage to which thif^ 
tji^lbe has been subjected^ both by white traders and by thetfiM 
w-ith W'hich they are intermingled iu tbe islands both of th6 Indian 
Archipelago and of the Southern Seas. It was to a feefing of indis- 
^ ciimmate resentment towards all whites, rather than to ad unreason- 
ing ^rocity, tliat the missionary Williams fell a v^tim, ^ 
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•sKcrioN ir. — THE txWas, 

The Tapuas, or Papuans, are distinguishea from oditT Mack races 
by theit i\hioh grows on the head in separate tufei and is gene- 
rally worn lotig, spread out, and stiffenei with grease, so as to form 
an immense bushy periwig. When the hair is close cropped the 
head lias the appearance of an old shoe-brush. Prichard and others 
are doubtl’ui whether there is an original diJTerence in the hair of the 
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Pipnaa andothc Negroes, or whether the Papuan pecuhanty may 
not be owing to the mode •of dressing the hlir. The l^jfUas are 
bdiie«ed to be the most '^nciont of all the race^ inhaVi;.^n^f^io Indian 
Arebipdago, and it is thought probable that at one time they occu- 
pied all the islands ctf tAe^rchipclago, It is known that they now 
eaist ia the interior of Borneo. *Over New Guinea, Now* Britain, 
and New Ireland, the chain of dho Nowr Hebrides, and many other 
placcSy Papua mcfs arc spread. They are not so ungaiiAy in appear- 
ance am tlic Negrillocs. The Papuans appear, according to Dr. 
Prii^Uffd, to be of a timid and unenterprising character. This race 
has taken uplts abode on the sea border, where they live in long 
cabinSt eWatod on pilop^ plunged in the water even of the ocean, 
^'hey ediftstitute the majority of the population of the sea-s!iorc, from 
the isle of Waigiod^s far as DoVi-” 
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The Jiaiives of the Feejee Islands are of the Papuan race; and 
I’ickerinjj sayi^iof their haif— “ When dressed in the Fccjee fashion 
it forms a resisting mass, and offers no slight protection against tlio 
blow of a club. T have had occasion to remark that it Jictually incom- 
moded the w^Sxer when l^ing down; and to this circm^tantc, 
rather than to any foppe^, I am disposed to attribute the origin of 
the wooden-neck pilloAV. ” He says of the Feejean Papuas tliat they 
employ a greater variety of improvements in domestic economy, are 
better cultivators, and are ejren more skilful in \,he management of the 
eanoe, than the Polynesians. ** In architecture they have made no 
mean progress, and they ore the on^ly peoide I have seen among those 
classed by Em*opeans as * savages * who manifested a taste for the 
fine arts, while, as with thC- ancient Oiccks, this taste was universal.** 
Their moral sta^e may be judged from tlie faet, that a general system 
of parricide prevails among them. Pickering informs us of a royal 
ducf who, owing apparently to the regard for his personal character, 
had been allowed to exceed the usual number of years. ** lie had 
become, however, quite timid, and with reason ; for, in a country 
jrhcrc natural death is scarcely arrived at by the common people, tlic 
precarious state of royalty may bq imagined. Indeed, it was said 
that his son at times did not scruple to remind him of the Foejean 
privilege.*' ** 

Perhaps, the greater number of black races in Oceanic Negroland 
are in many respects intermediate between tftese tuo extremes (the 
puny Negro and the Papua), and approach* more nearly to the 
ordinary character of the African Negro* ** 


SECTION UI.— THE AirOJlIANS. 

Che bla^k races is the Alfb^an, of which aert the 

mountaineers of Arfah, in New Guinea, and the native tribes of the 
great Australian continent. The Austratiaok, i**; is well knowtii are 
among the most degraded of tlio hudhn family. Bampier calls thw 
**the miscrablest people in the w&ld. The HodinadU>ds of Moiuh 
motapa, thou^ a nasty people, yet for wealth are gentlemen to these, 
who have no houses and skin^gaiments, sheep, poultry, and fruits of 
the earth, ostrich-eggs, &c.,^aB the Hodmadods have; and, setting 
aside their human shape, they differ but little from btntes.** Mr. 
Wilkes, of the United States Bsploring jpixpedition, siitys^^The 
natives of Australia differ from any other race of men in futures, 
compioxion, habits, and language. IJicir colour features assimi- 
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late ^hem to the African typo ; their long, black, Bilky hair has a 
resemblance to th« Malays ; in their language thfjr approximate 
more nearly to our American Indians, -while there i* qjuch in thoir 
physirnl traits, manners, and customs, to which no analogy can be 
traoeu iv. » any other people. ^ The natives are ^-widcUe height, 
perhaps a little above it; they are Slender in make, mth long 
arms and legs. From tlicir wandering life, irregular habits, and 
bad food, they are extremely meagre, and as their thinness is 
accompanied by conaiderablc protuberance of the abdomen, it 
gives to their figure a distorted and sinjfular appearance. The cast 
of the face is between the African and the Malay: the forehead 
usually narrow and high, the eyes small, black, and deep-set; 
the nose much depressed at the upper part between the eyes^ and 
widened at the base, which is done in infancy by fhe mother, the 
natural shape being of an aquiline form ;. the cheek-bones are high, 
the mouth large, and furnished with strong well-set teeth ; the chin 
frequently retreats ; the neck is thin and short. TKeir colour usually 
approaches chocolate, a deep umber or reddish black, varying much 
in shade; and individuals of pure blood are sometimes as light* 
coloured as Mulattocs. Their most striking distinction is their hair, 
which is like that of the dark-haired Europeans, altliough more silky. 
•It is fine, disposed to curl, and gives them a totally ditferont appear- 
ance from the Afi-ican, and also from the Malay and American 
Indian^ Most of thdm have thick beards and whiskery, and they 
are more hairy than tlie w-hites/' * 

These people nevt^ cultivate the soil. They subsist entirely by 
hunting and fishing, and on wild roots with wild honey. Yet the 
land is divided, each tribe haying, its portion ; mid not dhly tribes 
but individuals have their estates w^ell defined, the Arild beasts 
wandering over them being considered as nvich the prctfidarfy of the 
owners of the soil us flocks of cattle or sheep* « jui^*** 

Captain Crray, one oV the bc&t-informed writers on this subject, does 
not consider the brqtaksed state in which the Australians are found 
to be “ the permanent result 'Of naturally defective reason, but the 
incidental effect of a complfjx and artfully- contrived system of cus- 
toms and institutions, which, thj^ugh injurious in their tendency, 
clearly evince the possession and exercise of intellectual faculties." 
These laAvs**aie a very complicated set of regulations for marriage 
and the copstitution of society and Vhat is rcrawkable, these laws 
prevail ^ivcrsally ovjr the Aus|ralian continent, though the know- 
ledge^of them is preserved by mere oral tradition. One of their social 
arrangements ist^e division ^f the people into great families^ all the 
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members of each haTing the skme family name. * * Each family adopts 
some animal or nlant as a kipd of badge or armorial emblem, or, as 
they call it, thel| kobong. A certain mysterious connection exists 
between a fainily and its kobong, so that a member of the family will 
not kill an anixp^ or pluck any plant of the species to lii'hjish its 
kobong b^ongs, except undes particular circumstances. This insti- 
tution again, which in some'respects resembles the Polynesian tabu, 
though founded on a different principle, has its counterpart in the 
customs of the native Americans/* , 

The Australians have sonA notions of a Deity, though indistinct 
ones. They believe also in a future state. In the power of magicians 
and sorcerers they have firm faith, and likewise in the existence of 
ghosts . ^ 

Mr. 'VVilkes asserts that Australian children are in general equal 
to English childr^ in their x^iifestations of intellect, and Prichard 
says of two Australian boys who were exhibited at the Ethnological 
Society in London, that “ their faculties appeared quite as acute as 
those of white boys of the same age, and thev are said to be just as 
capable of receiving instruction.'* 
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THEiAMERICAN NATIONS, 

1.— THE NORTH AMeSiICA.N INDIANS. 

4.HE aboriginal tribes of both the Americas tfro b^lieved^to form but 
one family of nations. Those naturalists who regard ^vily physical 
conformation cut off the Esquimaux from, tlic American, family ^ and 
join them to the Northern Asiatic or Hyperborean. Those, however, 
who include in their investigation the evidence of oneness of origin to 
be found in an affinity of languages, assert confidetitly that the 
Esquimaux are ns genuine an American race os the Aztccas or the 
Algonquins. ^ 

ITie argument from affinity of language is pecult^ly strong in the 
cash of the Americans, from the fact that their languages differ in 
grammatical construction from all others, and yet exhibit a remark* 
able similihity in all their own various dialects, even whan these 
dialects have very few words in common, and are spoken by nations 
located at the extremes bf this vast continent. ** In Greenland, as 
well as in Peru," says Professor Vater, ** on the Hudson riwr, in 
Massachusets, as weU as in Mexico, ^nd far as the banks of the 
Orinoco, languages are spoken displaying forms more artfully dis»- 
tlnguished, and more numerous, than almost onp other idioine^hi the 
world possess, , . Whfn we consider these artfully ^anJSi^'Alforiously-* 
contrived languages, which, though existing at points separated from 
each other by so many bufldreds of miles, have assumed a character 
not less remarkably similar among ^emselves than different from the 
principles of all other languages, »it Is certainly the most natural con- 
clusion that these common methods o&construction have *their origin 
from a singliApoint— that there has been ono general source from 
which the culture of languages in America has been diffused, and 
which has beem the common centre of its diversified idigms." 

The genereJf physical oha|acter8 of t^o American tribes are, a reddish 
hv>wn or>.4innAmon-coloured skin, long, lank, black hair, deficient 
beard, a small retres Ang forehea<J (produced frequently by artificial 
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compression), small ^lack eyes deep set, high cheek-bones, a salient 
but dilated noC'i, a large mouth, and full lips. • The constancy and 
universality\.or one physical type amongst all the American nations 
has been the sulpect of considerable discussion with naturalists. Dr. 
Morton strongfly maintains this oneness, excluding, ho^'(?Ter, the 
Esquimkux from the American family. Yet even he has ** remarked 
Considerable diversities of form in the crania of American races, and 
lie has made the first attempt to classify these nations by their 
varieties.*' On the other ^mnd, while it is allmitted that there is a 
** prevalent general type which may be recogmsed in most of the 
native races of botli North and South America, and which is percep- 
tible both in colour and configuration, and tends to illustrate the 
tendency of physical iharetotexs to perpetuate themselves," from this 
type there ore deviations sufficient to prove that it is not a specific 
character. M. D'Orbignyv a distinguished French naturalist, says of 
the American tribes : — ** As a general position we may regard each 
partietdar nation as having between its members a family resemblance, 
which, distingdishingit clearly fiom its neighbours, permits the prac- 
tised eye of the zoologist to recognise in the great assemblage of 
nations all the existing types, almost without even confounding them. 
A Permutn is more^ifferentfrom a Patagoniem, and a Paiagonian fivm 
a Gnaratth ^ ^ Greek from an EtMoptemor a MimgoHem** 


SKCTION I. — ^TIIB BSatlMAUX. 

% 

The qation which inhabits Greenland and Labrador is well known 
to be the same as tliat w’lvch inhabits the north-western parts of 
Hussian America. It is found on the American side of Behring^s 
Straits, trK it is found on the Asiatic side also. ** So that the Eskinuy 
(«s a recem^tVit^T call«^them) is the only fait|Uy common to the Old 
and New World— an important fact in itself, and one made more 
important still by the Eskimo localities where the two continents 
come into proximity." ^ 

As already stated, the title of 1:hie people to be considered an 
American faAiily is denied by seme, and firmly assmted by otliers. 
Dr. Prichard belongs U» the latter class, but thinks that, physically 
considered, the Esquimaux^ form a link which unites the con- 
formation of tlu; North Asiatic with that of the Aifteticaii race. 
Dr. Latham regards the Esquimaux of the «. Atlantic as landing, in 
many respects, in strong contrast and opposition to the fftbes olt 
American aborigines which' Ue to thf south an<f'Vest of them and 
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with w^ich they come in contact, and yet says tliat it is far otherwise 
with the Esquimaux «of Russian America? and the p^ts that look 
upon the Vacifir, although he pronounces both the/Ej^stem and 
Western Esquimaux as of one nation. The Western JBsqiuiqaux, 
he sny8» ii\ e so far from being separated by any broadband troncliant 
hnc of demarcation from the proper In£ans, or the so-call%d Red 
Race, that they pass gradually into it, anef that in respect to their < 
habits, manner, and appearance equally. So far is this the case, that 
he would be a bold imm who should venture, in speaking of the 
southern tribes of Russian America, to say Aere the Eskimo area ends, 
and here a different area begins.’* » 

The Esquimaux arc of low stature, and generally under five feet, 
but with well shaped and proportioned limbs. • Their face is brdad 
and fiat, with high cheek-bones, but round and plump checks ^ -They 
have small black eyes, a nose not fiat but *BmaU, and projecting but 
UtUe, and a small round mouth. The colour of the body is described 
as dark grey, with the face brown or blue, aUd in many the red 
shining through. This brown c<dour is attributed ^o their dirty 
habits, as their cliildrcn are born much whiter. Some of these 
people, we are told, have a moderately white skin and red cheeks, 
and might pass unnoticed among Europeans, especially among some 
of the Swiss mountaineers. The Esquimaux are genmfally a black- 
haired race, but it is said there are many amongst them of the 
xanthous'^complexion. *They subsist chiefly on seals, fish, and other 
sea produce. 

Devoted missionaries trom the tTnited Brethren have made the 
inhospitable country of this miserable people their home, and have 
been rewarded in the conversion ^o Cl^ristianity of some of the 
natives, whose bearing and character under this new influence fur- 
nish abundant proof that the moral nature of man is ever/vvhere the 
same, and that cverywl)^re he is capable of receiving tljb'mcssmgs 
dvilisation, as truly when located amidst eternal snows as in tem- 
perate climes, or under bViming suns. 


SBCTION II.— TUB XTUABASIIANB, OR CUlPFBWfABS. 

Besid^ the somi-clvilised nations o4 Central America at the one 
extremal and ihe barbarous Esquimaux at tlie other,*the great North 
American eontiiient still shelterif many other aboriginal tribes, 
^osc xiiay generallv be denominated hunting Indians ; yet the name 
does not ajiply universally, f5r .some of their families are culti\’htors 
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of the soil, and settled villages. Some have also received the 
Christian faith, and are living under its humanising and civilizing 
influence. in the most savage condition oV those tribes, they 

were found, Svith few exceptions^ to have some idea of a God, and of 
a future state! ^ 

One < 2 ^ the most important sections of these American IinUai.s 
the Athabaskan or Chippeavyan race, M'hich is subdivided into many 
tribes, an enumerstiun of which Mould be unintelligible and unin- 
teresting, and of nhich we shall give only^a few general notices. 
The most degraded, probdUly, arc the Hare or Slave Indians, tin* 
occupants of the valley of the river Mackenzie, from Slave I/ike to 
Great Bear Lake* They extend to the Arctic Circle, and are the 
most northern of th^ Atljabaskans. “Their condition is the moat 
wretched and deplorable that can be imagined. Cannibalism, almost 
justified [says^the writer ^from whom we quote] by the extreme 
necessity of the case, exists to a fiightful extent* It is but just, 
however, to say that this practice is looked upon with horror by tlie 
tribe generally i and many, rather tlian resort to this dreadful expe- 
dient, put an end to their own lives. Instances have been known ol 
parents destroying their own families, and afterwards themselves, to 
avoid this fatal alternative. They xft e almost entirely clothed in the 
skins of rabbits, tagged together after the rudest fashion with th4> 
ends of sinews ; hence the name of Hare Indian applied to the tribe. 
They have neither tents nor huts of any kind, living all ^he year 
round in fhe open air. As might be expected, they are a puny and 
stunted race, and are rapidly decreasing in numbers, and must soon 
disappear altogether.** 

Due eust of the Hare Indians is a tribe in a very different condi- 
tion, the ^log-ribs, so called becliuse they have a tradition among 
them thgt^fhey are d€|icended from the dog. “ They live upon the 
remdeer, frequent their lands in great numbers, following 

iSe migrations of *these vnimals as closely as If they formed part and 
parcel of the herd. They are almost independent of the whites, 
and present a marked contrast with their neighbours of the Hare 
tribe. They are well-clothed in the skins of the reiiule^r, and have 
all the elements of comfort and lj^dian*prosperity within their reach. 
They are a healthy, vigorous, but not. very active race, of a mild 
and peaceful disposition, but very low in the mental scale, and appa- 
rently of very inferior capacity. There is no reason thu\k that 
they are decreasing in numbers," / \ 

Another tribe of Athabaskan or uhippew^tn Indians may men ^ 
tioncji. They are the Carriers^ or Tahkgli, who hi^e several pecuU- 
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aril'. . Tiicy aic rather tall, with a tenc^ency to groasnesfi in their 
fea'.i. I • ^ and figures, especially among the women. Th<L" are somewhat 
ligliUr in their complexion than the tribes of the Xu^^h. Like all 
Indians who live principally upon Rsh/hnd who d(^ net acq^u,ye the 
h‘tb;th of activity pi uper to the hunting tribes, they are excessively 
ludulent and iil^y, and, as a natural coiTcomitant, base and depraved 
in character. ** Children are considered bj? them a burden, and they 
(/ften use means to destroy them before birth. ' Their religious 
ideas arc extremely gross and confused. It is not known that they 
have any distinct ideas of % God, or of the existence of the soul. 
They have priests, or doctors, whose art consistt in certain mumme* 
lies intended for incantations. When a corpse is burned, which is 
the ordinary mode of disposing of the dc-'d, the priest, with m'any 
gesticulations and contortions, pretends to receiTe in closed hcuids 
BJincthing, perhaps the life of the deceased, which he communicates 
to some living person by throwing lits hands towards him, and at the 
same time blowing upon him. This person then tslLes the rank of 
the deceased, and assumes his name in addition to his own. Of 
('onrse the priest always understands to whom this succession is 
properly due. If the deceased had a wife, she is all but burned 
alive with the corpse, being cu^npelled to lie upon it while tho 
fjic is lighted, and remam thus till the heat becomes beyond en* 
durance. In former times, when she attempted to break away, 
she was., pushed bach into the flames by the relations of her 
husband, and thus often severely injured. When the corpse is 
consumed, she collects the ashes and deposits them in a little 
basket which she always ennies about with her. At the same time 
she becomes the servant and drudge of the relations of l?cr late 
husband, who exact of her the severest ^labour, and treat liCr With 
every indignity. This lasts for two or thre% years, at jhr> end of 
which time a feast is made by all tlie kindred ; and a b?oad pos^ 
fifteen or twenty feet High, is set up, and cdS'ered on the sides witli 
rude daubs, reprcsentingjhgures of men and animals of various kinds. 
On the top is a box*in W'hich fhe ashes of the dead are placed, and 
allowed to roniain till the post decays. After this ceremony the 
widow is released from her atafe of servitude, and allowed to mafry 
agiiii. The Carriers are not a warlike people, though they sometimes 
have quutrela with j;heir neighbours, particularly the tribes of tho 
coast. jBut th^ are usually appeased u^thout much^difiiculty." 

Tlmre ar^vmlations of physical character Among tl^ Athabaskans,' 
ayroong tSe Amerfban famines. *^As in other parts of the 
world, it seems th^t mountajpeers among the Anu^iean nations have 
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lighter eyes and hair thai| those of plains and hotter legions." One 
tri^e of Athibaakas, whom M'Kenzie met in the Rocky Moiftitains, 
had a swavt^ yellow complexion. The natives of another village 
had round^ faces, with high cheek-bones, and a complexion between 
the <Siive and cbpper colour. They had small gr^y eyes, willi a 
o/*m?,*and hair of a dark ^otan colour, inclining to black. Another 
.tribe still nearer the mountains were distinguished by the same 
peculiarity of eys— grey eyes, with a tinge of red. “ These arc con- 
siderable deviations/' remarks Prichard, ‘‘from the supposed uni- 
formity in the physical dmracters of the American aborigines. The 
vaiieties of colour, tending towards a lighter tint in the hair, eyes, 
and akin, in the elevated regions, are phenomena sknilar to those 
which appear in other djvisions of mankind. The hair is brown in 
Rations.**’ 


SBOTION UI.—- THE TSIHAXLX. 

• 

These tribes are found mainly within the Oregon territory. The 
northernmost of them are conterminous with tlie ** Carriers*^ named 
in the preceding section. One of their ceremonies deserves notice 
for the strangeness of the idea on which it is founded. The Baligh, 
a tribe of Tsihaili, ** regard the spirit of a man as distinct from the 
living principle, and hold that it may be separated for a jihort time 
from the^body without causing death, or without tlie individual being 
conscious of the loss. It is necessary, however, in order to avoid 
fatal consequences, that the lost spirit should be found and restored 
as quickly as possible. The ccmjuror or medicine man learns in a 
ds:uu2£ the name of the pezfion wlio has suffered this loss. Generally 
there ^^everal at the same time in this condition. He then infoims 
the unhiippy individuals, who immediately employ him to recover 
^heir wandering souhh During the next bight they go about the 
village, from one lodge to another, singing and danring^ Towards 
morning they enter a aeparate lodge, which *is elosed up so 
-pei^Geetly dark,; a smidl hole is then made in the roofi^hrough which 
the oonjurec?» wlthabimehol feathhra,hrcuhes Jn in the 

shape of small bits of bone .im^vslskilar siihs««mees» which he receives 
on a piece ipaUmg. A^fira Is .then lighted, end the eamum pro- 
ceeds to out from the spirits sucH*as belong to perso!^ already 
deeexuBed, of whiohlh^ and one them 

be assigned by mistake to a ifiri^ persdn he would 
Hg next selects the particular sphit^JM»&gxii||||^t^ 
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causing nil the men to sit down before hirji he takes fee spirit of one 
(i, the splinter of bone, sheU, or \v5od, represeniing it), and, 
placing it on the owner’s head, pats it with many mntortions and 
invocations till it descends into the heart and resume® it« proper 
place ^Vhen all arc thus restored, tlic whole pip'ty\iiute in xffttking 
a contribution of food, out of which a pablic feast is given, and the 
remainder becomes tlxe perquisite of the co'iijuror. * 

“ Like the Sahaptin, the Salish have many child^h traditions con- 
nected with the most remarkable natural features of the country, in 
which the prairie-W’oll* generally bears a*' conspicuous part. What 
could have induced them to confer the honours of divinity upon this 
animal cannot be imagined ; they do not, however, regard the wolf 
as an object of worship, hut merely suppojje th/it in former tinits it 
was endowed wiili preternatural powers, which it n. 

very whimsical and capricious fashion, l^us, on one^ccasion, being 
desirous of a wife (a common circumstonce with him), tlie wolf, or 
the divinity so called, visited a tribe on the Spokan liver, and 
demanded a young woman in marriage. His request^ being granted, 
he promised that thereafter the salmon should be abundant with 
them, and he created the rapids which give them facilities for taking 
the fish. Proceeding further up7 he made of each tribe on his way 
the same request, attended with a like result. At length he arriyed 
at the territory of the Skitsuish ; they refused to comply with his 
demand, and he therefore called into existence the great falls of the 
Spokan, which prevent the fish from ascending to their country * 
The Salish tribes fom the best sample of a truo inland Oregon 
fiuiiily. They are south of the true fiir-bearing countries, and below 
the line of the reindeer. On the east of the Eocky Mountains we 
have the country of the prairie and the home of the bufiab,'fiHL4hc 
people are consequently hunters* But Oregoq^ on the w§^t gf these 
mountains, is, at least ia its central parts, the area of an u'Jideveloped 
agriculture, and the people are imperfect agricultturiats rather thair 
hunteni. Ihey ** look tp the returning seasons, not as in Siberia, 
Arctic America^ and the parts to the east of the Bodey Mountains, 
a view^to the migrations of the buffalo and the reindeer, but 
withrespee:^ the production &f their sucoessive vegetable esculents ; 
added to which their river-system gives them, in its season, a supply 
of fish.*'; 

i , ♦ 

% * tJnittiJi States Ex5>loriiig Expedition. 
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• PECTIO:^ XV.-^THB filOVX TRIBES— jlJUNDANS. 

^ V 

The Siojix^^ nations form an important division of the ‘Xorth 
American Indiana. They comprise the tribes' of the interior, oi' t)ie 
I’ar V/est in opposition ^o the fiea*coast, of the prairie country in 
opposition to the tracts I'hat are or have been forest, and of the foot 
ol the llocky Idountflius. The country ot Oie Bufialo is shared 
between them and the w'cstorn Algonkins.* 

To this class of nations belong (or r&ther belonged) the Mandaus, 
one of the most notable of the Araeilcan families. In the Man<isii 
village, says Mr. Catlin, a stranger is struck at onco by the difieient 
shades of complexion or I various colours of hair which he sees round 
him, and is at once almost disposed to exclaim, ** that these 
Hic not Indians.** 

There are a great many of these people whose complexions appeal' 
us Ught as half'breeds ; and amongst the women particularly there 
arc many whose skins are almost white, with the most pleasing 
symmetry and proportion of features ; with hazel, with grey, and 
with blue eyes ; with mildness and sweetness of expression, and 
excessive modesty of demeanour, which lender them exceedingly 
pleasing and beautiful. * 

Why this diversity of complexion, I cannot tell (says Mr. Cutlin) 
nor can |hey themselves account for it ; their traditions, , o far os I 
have learned them, afford us no information of their having had any 
knowledge of white men befoio the visit of Xewia and Clarke, made 
to their village thirty-tluec years ago. Since that time there have 
been blu very few visits from w|iite men to this place, and surely 
ehotigh to have changed the complexions and customs of a 
nation Vnd I recrllect perfectly well that Governor Clarke told 
^iie, befdfc I started from this place, that 1 would find tho Mandans 
a strange people and half white. 

Tlie diversity in the colour of hair is aho ^q^utdly aa great as that 
in tho Complexion ; for in a numerous group of these people (and 
more particularly amongst the 'fen^alcs, who iiever'*^*ake pains to 
change its "luatural colour, aS tiiie men often do), thcre\uay be seen 
every shade and colour of hair that can be seen in our own country, 
with the exception of red or auburn, which is njt to be fot*!nd. 

And there is^,yet one more strange and unaccountable pe\ ^diarity, 
which can probably be seen nowhere elje on e^/CSi'lior o.'^any 

^ 1 S_ 

ba(bam*s Natural History of ^hs VarieU^ of Man. 
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ucitiojjal grounds accounted for, other thijli it is iderof 

Xiiture, for which she has not seen fit to assign a reason. There 
are very many, of both sexes and of- every age, rfoiri infancy to 
niunhood and old age, with hair of a firight siht'^iy ^frey; sniid in 
son!t> instances almost perfectly white. TJliis singular and ejccntric 
appearance is much oftener seen among th5 women than it is w'ith 
the 'men; for many of the latter w'ho ha\e it secy ashamed of it,’ 
and artfully conceal it by filling their hair with glue and black and 
red earth. Tire women,* on^the other har<l, seem proud of it, and 
display it often in on almost incredible profusion, which spreads over 
their shoulders and falls as low as*thc knee. I have ascertained, on 
a careful inquiry, that about one in ten or twelve of the whole t^be 
are what the French call * cheveux gril,’ or* * grejj hai rs ; ' and 
that this strange and unaccountable phenomenon is rtCfr the^TBSulfoF" 
disease or habit, bat that it is unquestionably an hereditary character 
which runs in families and indicate 8 .no iuegularity in disposition or 
intellect. And by passing this hair through my hands, as I often 
have, I have found it uniformly to be as coarse and harsh as a horse's 
mane ; differing materially from the hair of other colours, which, 
amongst the Mandans, is generally as fine and soft as silk." 

But this most interesting tribe— in which, as we sliall see, a recent 
w'¥ker finds, he imagines, at least one instance of spontaneous 
civilization— exists no l(jigcr. "Within the last ten years, after being 
thinned aM weakened by the smaU-pox, the Maudans were, as a 
separate tribe, destroyed by the other Sioux, who incorporated with 
themselves those who were not killed in the attack. 

A few statements, illustrative of the physical condition and, habits 
of several tribes, in reference to wlAch w» cannot enter intoj^^r 
^btail, will not be uninteresting. ^ 4 

Captain Wilkes gives an account of a curious j^eople on tffs western 
border of North America, called the Monquo^, 01 ^funkey Indians,** 4 
**They are reported to live in fastnesses in the mountains to the 
south-west of Touta Lalte : thejo they have good clothing and 
houses, and majiuhicture blankets, shoes, and various other articles, 
which they s^ to the neighbouring tribes. Their coloiy; is as light 
as that of Jne Spaniards, and their Vomen in particular ore very 
beautiful, with delicate features and long flowing hair." 

The lUdah Kolufhians, in Queen Charlotte's Island, and other 
nations^TO th^iwestem coast of North America, arc also remarkable 
for JJdHir fairn 3 s> "Th« natural i^omplexion of the Haidah is as 
n.* D 
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vrliite as tliat' of the pe*-ple of Southern Europe. . , They per- 
mit their m'oustaches to ^ow» and these become often as strong as 
those of HiiTQoeans.* ' Of the natives of Port Mulgravc Captain Dixon 
ivrites — ** Th^ r arc in general about the middle size, their limbs 
straight and weU-ohaped, but, like the rest of the inhabitants we have 
seen oh the coast, they ai'e particularly fond of painting their faces 
' witli a variety of coloifhs, so that it is no easy matter to discover 
their real complexion ; however, we prc\ ailed on one woman, by pci- 
suasiou and a triflmg present, to wash her face and hands, and the 
alteration it made in her appearance absolutely surprised us. Her 
countenance had all the cheerful glow of an English milk-maid, and 
the healthy red which flushed her cheek was e%en beautifully con- 
trasted with the whites^esa of her neck ; her eyes were black and 
eyebrows of the same colour, and most beautifully 
arched ; her forehead so remarkably clear that the translucent veins 
were seen meandering even in their minutest branches ; in short, she 
was what would be reckoned handsome even in England.*’ Von 
Langsdorff ^ys of the Kolushians— ** The colour of tlieir skin is 
defiled with earth and ochre, with which they smear themselves ; but 
in women and girls who have been cleaned from all this stain, 
skin has been found as white as that of any European.*' M. BoUin 
remarks that he observed a great many individuals wltli hair of a 
chesnut colour. <*This brown hair/* writes Prichard, * indicates 
a remarkable approximation to the complexion of the Mortliem 
Europeans.** 

It appears firom these accounts,** he continues, that the people 
of the wostern coasts of America, consisting of several distinct races, 
are as white as the inha^itanbif of Europe. This remark applies to 
fh<S'*nai£lon8 between tlic country of the Esquimaux, towards jdie 
north, aie^d the neighbourhood of Port Discovery in the south, in uie 
V 48th de^ee of north latitude. It is important to notice, in relation 
to this subject, that ihe climate of America, in the western regions 
of that continent, has been observed to assioqijlate much more to that 
of Europe than in the more easteztl and central parts/' 

While the Kolushian exhibits ^ European fai^k^ amidst his 
verdant j^ests ,and hills oftrolad with snow, the Oaln^rnian, in the 
dry and hot dimate of his rocky and sandy eouatry, approaches the 
Negro hue. La Perouso says— The oomple»on of the iSlalifomians 
very nearly i::^mbles thai of those Negroes whose hair is hot woolly : 
the hair of this nation is long, and very frixong, aivjTihvy cua^ four 
or five inches fkom tixe root.’* And again, **The coloj^ 

Indians, which is the same as that rf Negroea a variety of circum- 
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stduccs, and indeed everything that ww observed^ presented the 
appeal-ance of a plantation in the island o/St. Domingef.” 

As the northern tribes of the western coast of No^ ^mciica are 
distinguished by the name of Kolushianf so the sou^cm nati^ps of 
the same coast arc comprehended under the genexiili name of Nootka 
Columbians. These last have the extraordinary habit of fliTttening 
the heads of their children. This is not donfi amongst the Kolushians: 
but it has been known to prevail in different parta^ of America. It 
was a custom of the ancient Poruvians. The process is thus 
described : ** Immcdiatmy after birth the Aiild is placed in a sort of 
box or cradle, in which there is a i^nall cushion to support the nape 
of the neck. The occiput rests on tho flat board w^ch forms the 
back of this cradle : a piece of board is attathod*by means of tholigs, ‘ 
forming a hinge to the upper part of the board, ar\^J^br M >i g a a »*i!i!fgO^ 
contact with the forehead, and made fast by other thongs. This 
cradle and compressing machine is carried by the mother on her back 
wherever she goes, and the pressure is steadily applied to its head till 
the child is able to walk.*’ • 

Pickering witnessed the process of flattening tho head among the 
Chinuk Indians. An infant was confined to a wooden receptacle, 
with a pad tightly bandagt'd the forehead and eyes, so that it 
WAS alike impossible for it to see or move. The adults of this tribe 
improve upon nature by piercing the attain of the nose and putting 
a ring thi^gh it, by cur^riugs, and by painting the face ; iip default 
of paint, oy smearing it with soot, the marks being after a pattern. 
The Chinuks are not wkhout the signs and arts of fm inferior cmliza- 
tlon. The construction and« management of their canoes is skilful. 
They attempt capture of whal|», an exploit never attempted by 
even the moat ealHwprising of the Polyne&ms, They carve m* aiQ'- 
stone the figures of grote8q,ue imaginary quadrupeds. Ths^ 3:cel in ^ 
the art of platting and weaving, tliough it is.doubtful whetlmr in thl<t 
respect they are above tite level of the AmeAcan tnbes in general. 
The mats are made of teirpus lasmtria^ placed side by aide, and 
strung at intervals. I'he wool the mountain-goat is woven into 
blankets, in the wa^ ol pattern, with ang^ figures, 

coloured blaOk tmd red. The fonne| seem to be madefy clianging 
the materyfl, and substituting the black hair of the dog for that of 
the goat,j 
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bPiiioN T.— ran ciJiroitMiN lM)I.\.^s. 

TJic bounda^;' between Oregon and CaUforma is not only a poli- 
tical, bnt an ethviological one. The physical appearance of tin 
Indian changes considerably as soon as the frontier is passed. And 
cvcnA\ithm the region bf CoUfomia one tribe diflVrs as much from 
.‘uothor as the homo ot one differs jftfom the home of another. **The 
difference between the great interior basip of California and the 
> alloys of the rivers Gili and Colorado, with their feeders, is that 
of a descit and the oases that lie, within it. The tribes that inhabit 
the former are under some of the most unfavourable conditions lor 
mstenanee m the W'Orld, «>Sonie of them, as those of the east and nortli, 
“McJ. .-vft tfw.b^ the more misciable members of the Paduca class. 
Those of the west arc probably extensions of the hnpcrfeetly- known 
tribes of the coast ; and their analogues in the way of physical m- 
lluenccs are to be sought for in Austiolia, rather than m America.*' 
In describing the state of the tribes of the iall( 7 S of the GJa and 
(''olorado, on the other hand, Gallatin says At the time of tlie 
conquest of Mexico by Cortes there was northwardly, at the dis» 
tance of 800 or 1000 miles, a collection of Indian tribes in a state ( i 
civilization intermediary between that of the Mexicans and the soni il 
state of any of the aborigines,*’ 

The chilization thus referred to may be illustrated by jpefercnce to 
the ruins of am lent buildings found in this region. Captam Juhnsoii 
desenhes one of these ccutts grander in these* terms : — “ Still passing 
pliins which had once been occupied, wo saw to our left the ‘ Casi 
de Montezuma.* 1 rode tp it, a^d fouml the remains of the walls oi 
fb^r^^uildlngs, and the piles of earth showing where many others had 
been.' <Smc of the baitdings was still quite complete as a ruin; the 
others liad all crumbled, but a few pieces of broken wall remaining. 
'I'lie large ease was feet by forty, and had been four stories high ; 
but the doom and roof had long since beembprnt out. The charred 
ends of tho cedar joists were still hi the wall. 1 esQsmined them» and 
found th<'v had not been cut with a^stcel instrument. NjThc joists were 
loiind sticKs, about two feet ixvdiameter. Tliere were f^r entrances, 
nortli, south, east, and west ; the doors about four fbet \y two ; the 
rooms as below, and had the same orrangementun each st^ey. Thiie 
was no sign ,of a fire-place in the building. The H\wer\forey wan 
filled with rubbish, and above ij; was the ^open sk^' wa’Ijs were 
four feet thick at the bottom, and had a curved inclinatipn 

the top. The house was built of a<!aoit of tluyU earth and pebbU' 
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probaj^ly con turning lime, which abouiidecjjf on the groj^nd adjacent. 
The \ialU hud been smoothed outside and plastered inside, and the 
surface still icmaincd firm, although it was evident k had been 
exposed to great heat from the fire. Some of the roo&s *did notvijeti 
to all the rest, but had a hole, a foot in dimeter, to look through ; iu 
other places were smaller holes. About 200^Tards il'om this building^ 
was a mound, in a circle 100 yards around tiie mouqd. The centre 
was a hollow, twenty-five yards in diameter, with two vamps or slojics 
going down to its bottoms It was probably ejwell, now partly filled uxi. 
A similar one was seen near Blount Dallas. 

•* A few yards farther, in the same direction, northward, was a 
terrace 100 yards by 70, about five feet high. Upon this was a p^era- 
mid about eight feet high, twenty-five yardif squ^e at the top. Fr^nu. ,, 
thii, sitting on my horse, 1 could overlook the vast pfeBTrlyiffg north- 
o.ist and W'est, on the left bank of the Gila. * The ground in view w as 
about fifteen miles, all of which, it w^ould seem, had been irrigated by 
the waters of the Gila. I picked up a broken crystal of quartz in one 
of these xdles. Jjeaving the eosa, I turned towards the Plmos, and 
irAvelling at random over the plain (now covered with mezqurtc) the 
piles of earth and pottery showed fox miles in every direction. I also 
found the remains of a zcquia (a canal for irrigation), which followed 
tlib lrange of houses for wiles. It had been very large/' 

Tiie Pimos are the descendants ap|>arently of those to wbom this 
civilizatio!^ belonged. ^'Iie following extracts from Mr. ■Squior's 
paper on Kew' Mexico and California, taken from Latham's “ Va'iie- 
t 03 of Min," will illustx^ate their condition and character : — 

“ At the settlement of the Pimos, wo were at once impresasd with 
the beauty and order of the arrangementsrfbr irrigating and4i»r>»’y\gg 
the laud. Corn, wheat, and cotton, are tlie crops of this pcac^^l and« 
intrlligent race of people. At the time of our vl*it all the T'iops had 
b^'on gathered in, and the stubble showed thn^ they Imd been luxu-* 
liaut. The cotton had been picked and stacked for drying in the 
sheJs. TJie fields are aulWlvided by ridges of earth into rectangles ot 
<ibout 200 feetb^OO, for the convenience of irrigation, Tlie fence* 
are of sticks wattled with wnllow^ancl mezquite, and in th^i^articuliu 
give an example of economy in agriculture worthy to be followed 
the Mexico, who never use fences at all. 

** The (^^ss of the Pimos consists of a cotton serapo, of native manu 
facture,^xd a4>reech-cloth. Their bait is w*orn lon^, and clubbed 
up bfj^lnd. Tl[il^y:iave bv| few cattle, and these are used in tillage. 

poss'iss a few horses and mules, which arc prised very highly. 
They were found v€f y ready t$ barter, which they did with entire 
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good faith. Cafftaia Johnsin relates that when his party first ^'lame 
to the village ^they asked for breadt offering toi^pay for the same. 
The bread wps J! irnished by the Pimos» but they would receive no 
retunv.sayingi ‘vBrcadis to eat, not to soil — take what you waait.' 

“ * Tlieir houses/ rfhys Liei^t. Emory, * were dome-shaped structures 
of wicker* work, about six feet high and from twenty to sixty feet in 
diameter, thatched with straw or corn stalks. In front is usually a 
large arbour, on top of which is piled the cotton in the pod for drying. 

In the houses were stored vTiter-melons, pumpkins, beans, corn, and 
wheat, the three articles last named usually in large baskets ; some- 
times these baskets were covered with earth, and placed on the tops 
of the dome. A few chickens and dogs were seen, but no other 
domestic animajs, exetpt hftrses, mules, and oxen. Their implements 
dt'fitiglfa’iSiJi’y the axe (of steel, and obtained through the Mexi- 
cans), wooden hoes, ahofels, and harrows, the soil is so easily 
pulverised as to make the plough unnecessary.’ 

** Among their manufactures is a substance which they call pinole. 

It is the heart bf Indian corn, baked, ground up, and mixed witli 
sugar. When dissolved in water it is very nutritious, and affords a 
delicious beverage. Their molasscs,cput up in large jars, hermetically 
sealed, is expressed from the fruit of the pxtahaya. 

** In manufacturing cotton they display much skill, although their 
looms are of the simplest kind. * A woman w'as seated on the ground 
under onc4»of the cotton sheds. Her left leg was turned urder, and 
the sole of her foot upwards. Between her lar^ toe and the next u^as 
a spindle, about eighteen inches long, with a single fly of four or six 
inches. ,Ever and anon she gave It a twist in a dexterous 'manner, 
and at end was drawn s coarse cotton thread. This w^as their 
sniiimng macliine. Led on by this primitive display, I asked fbr 
their loc^^f ointing firSt to the thread and then to the blanket girded 
about the woman'p loius^ A fellow stretched^ in the dust, sunning 
himself, rose up leisurely and untied a bundle which 1 had supposed 
to be a bow and arrows. This little package, VHh four stakes in the 
ground, w^as the loom. He stretolwhis clotli, and ^.vniuenced the 
process of w;i^ng.* 

They ha3*ealt among them, iiHiich they obtained feom Ibe plains. 
Wherever there are ' bottoms ' which have no drainage, salt 
effloresces, and is skimmed from the surface of the earth. Ht was 
brought to us bqith in the crystallised form} and in t^Jorm^hen 
first collected, mixed with earth. ^ 

The plain upon whudi the Fimos village stands extendu !meeii\ 
or ttfenty miles in every direction, and i^verv riclt^and fertile. The 
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bed of the Glla^ opjjositc the Adllage, is s&id to be dry, the whole 
water being drawn <jff by the zequias or the Pimos Ibr irrigating 
their lands; but their ditches are larger than nec^jsajy for the 
purposoi and the water which is not used returns to rivei , with 
little apparent diminution in its vdnine. * 

**lt is scarcely to he doubted that the Pimos are tlie Ihdians 
described by Father Otircias and Pedro Fon! as Imng in the vicinity 
of the Casas Grandes. They lived in two villages catled Ptuicut and 
SutaquisaU) and are described by these ^explorers to have bof*n 
peaceable and industrious cuTtivators of the soil. When Father Font 
tried to persuade them of the advantages which would result from the 
establishment of Christian missions, where an Indian alcalde would 
govern with strict justice, a chief answeredsthatthis w^as notneclfeB- 
sary for them, ‘for/ said he, ‘we do not steal — . 
why should wc want an alcalde • 

It has been justly remarked, however, by Dr, lAtham, that we 
must guard against overvaluing the import of those signs of advance- 
ment which have been foxind among these and some neighbouring 
tribes. They are not, upoil light grounds, to be considered as the 
measures of a civilization so different from that of the tribes hitherto 
enumerated, as to suggest the machinery of either unnecessary 
migrations or unascertained degradations or annihilations of race. 


STECTIO?? VI,— THE MEXICANS. 


In Central America civilization found an early home. The Tol- 
ieeas, a people who emigrated fi'cyn some land to the north, arc 
supposed to have arrived in Mexico before the close of the Seventh 
century. There, and in the neighbouring CLain tries, they«found^ 
nations considerably ad^nced in civilization— the Mayan f’ace, for, 
instance, to whom is ascribed the building of those cities the remains 
of which have been foipid in Yucatan in such extraordinary numbers* 
Between these n^thern invaders Ind the original inhabitants a great 
similarity exiat£i as to arts, Te%ioA, and institutions, calendar 
of both was divided into eighteen months of (?^^nty days. 

Some of astronomical symbols of the MayanSi and four of their 
hieroglyphic signs of the day, seem to have been identical wdth those 
of th^ i^^Tadfrs; Picture writings Were common to Jioth ; and the 
greaj(,^gifila&r ^Zanma,^of the jno nation, like the renowned 
^ 0ietzalc<satl, of the other, appeared from the Last. lu the Mayan 
representations of human iso^ntenance the contracted faciid angle 
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id as remarkabll as iu tbe Aztec paintings. In architecture a greater 
difference prer^ailed ; yet effen here resemblances are found, that 
** the Yucatese. as well as theAztecs^ erected pyr'amids corresponding 
in the cardihjd^Soints." , 

nortli^^v^ders appear to have earned civilization in theso 
regions! still farther than idioy found It. In agriculture and many 
of the mechanical arts they were far advanced, and in the con.'^trnc- 
tion of roads, thotfa-ection of cities, and of tltose great pj-xamids which 
are still objects of admiration, they displayed their industiy ond 
power* They knew, also, 'how to found metals, and were able to cut 
the hardest stones. By them the cultivation of maize and cotton was 
^ introduced. From this vigorous and comparatively cultivated people 
the «\ztecs derived their “ complex arrangement and denotation of 
jitney ** and* vshat is* worfiiy of remark, the Toltec solar year was 
more pe^ettium that of^the Greeks and Homans. Tokens of the 
ancient splendour of this monarchy w^re still in existence at the 
time of the Conquest, in the great ruins of their capital at Tula. 

There is no\^ing certainly known as to tlie duration of the Tol- 
tecan empire, but it is supposed to have existed about four bundled 
years. After its dismemberment, about thice hundred years aio 
supposed to have elapsed before ihd’ commencement of the Mexican 
empire, whose supremacy w as established only ninety years prio^ to 
the Conquest. The Aztecs, who founded the npw empire, were like the 
Toltecs, emigrants from the north, and a kindred race of the older 
conquero]^!, if, indeed, they wore not descendants of a bran^ of the 
Toltec family. The condition of the Mexicans when conquered by 
the Spaniards is thus graphically described by I)r. Prichard On 
an islani^ in the midst of the great lake of Tescuco stood the city of 
“TenofiJuWan, the royal ca]Atal of Montezuma, W'herc, before tlie 
Grille <jjf Mexitli, in lepiples decorated with silver and gold, trains of 
priests ixk gorgeous borbaric army immolated countless human 
'*1'ctims. The rices of ^Moloch and AshtaroVh were humane com- 
paieJ with the appalling barbarities by v^hich the superstitious 
Aztecas sought to appease the vnrelentlng* avoqscrs of gUilt, 
the creations of an evil conscience, and of a mSSgnily which 
all the insUtiitions of this pe(^le tended to foster and afe*'perate. 
The Aztccas were diligent culuv* tors of the earth. Th Ahad not 
only the skill of working mines, and producing fo|; use all t& metals 
which their soil conceal^ but could set gems in silver apd goW, and 
display fineperflfrmances of ari which, as Clavigero saySi‘ astoi^ed 
1 he most Ailful workmen in Buroph. The n4ti ves of ^exice^crcet«Nn 
fitupeuMis edifices which rjvalled thos^e of Eg>v>i ; aud aMiough 
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thr»y had scarcely attained to the greatest of humaiJ inventions, per* 
hapaionly once achieved by men under t%o moat fawiprable auspices, 
that of symbols roorcsentbxg the sounds of words, they had long 
aspired after it, and had contrived a method of rec<ydiilg events and 
handing down to memory the glorious d^s of theu ancestors^ The 
Mexicans had even made advancement tin science, and had a solar 
year, with intercalations more accurately calculated than that of the 
Greeks and Homans. They appear to have bee^ influenced by* a 
deep sentiment of veneration for a supernatural and invisible power ; 
had orders of priests, "tSho perfonned the Utas of a stately eeremonial, 
and splendid pomps and processions in honour of the gods. The 
accounts heft by the ** Conqiiistadores ** hardly suffice to furnish an 
idea of their social condition ; but as far as we can form an option, 
it docs nut appear that the Astccas, though In on<t sense partially 
civilized, had derived from their cultivation of arts^i^ improve* 
ment, their character di&playing ^all the worst principles of humsti 
nature m its savage state.*' 

Mexican Science and SapersHHon, — The origin of the science of the 
anciort Mexicans is a question much discussed by inquirers into their 
history. In some aspects it presents striking analogies to that of the 
old world ; in others as striking points of dissimilarity. It diffexs also 
in some respects from that of the other American nations. The 
Indian tribes within the territory of the United States, and the 
Peruvians and Araimanians in South America, liad the almost 
universtd system oi‘ decimal numeration, whereas the nations who 
inhabited the high central table>land, not only those of the Tolteco- 
Aztec division, but tlie aboriginal Mayan and other families, counted 
by twenties. Then the Peruvians, the Chilians, and the Mgyscah, in 
America, like the nations of the •other* divisions of the enj:th, com- 
puted time by lunar months ; but the Mexicans and neighbourim^ 
nations counted time by periods of thirteen and twentf^ays. 
was observed,” howo^r, by M. de Humbq^dt, ** that the Mcxicaijs, 
the Japanese, and the ^ple of Thibet, and several other nations of 
Central Asia, have fl>irowed th^ same system in the division of the 
great cycles, in the denomination of the years that compose them. 
They differ, however, greatly* in the subdivision of period-?.” 
It was farther observed by M. de/^Humlxddt, that a great many of 
the signii that compose the series in the Mexican calendar are borrowed 
from sodiac to the nations of Thibet and Tartary, but neither 
theijiiiumb^ nor the order in which they follow each other are those 
o^ii^erved in Asia. 
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Some of the su|)erstitious observances connected with the astro- 
noituchl bciencerof the Mex^ana had their counterparts in EgJ^pt, 
M. de Humboldt says of an account of an Egyptian festival, which he 
quotes, that ^‘oL reading this passage we seem to peruse what 
GomarS and Torquen^ada relate respecting the festival of the Aztecs.'" 
Dr. Prichvird remarks on this ^ “M. de Humboldt, notmthstandmg 
the, sti'ong opinion above expressed, has observed that it is extremely 
difhoult to decide, when we compare the relics of astronomy, mixed 
with superstitious representations, among nations long separated, 
what is the result of early ftitercourse, and w*aat is only aimlagous 
from a resemblance in the workings of the human mind in remote 
countries and among nations long separated ; and he seems to liavc 
felt tlii^ difficulty in copiparjng the Mexican astronomy with that of 
Mlho Asiatic^nations, Nor has the problem been solved by late 
researches. Qallptin leaves it still doubtful whether tlierc 

is anything in the astronomy of the Hexioans that is of Asiatic 
origin/" 

In common with the Asiatic nations, the Mexicans had mixed up 
with their astronomical science legends of repeated destructions and 
renovations of the world. Mr. Gallatin, after a careful investigation 
of these traditions, thinks that they ***originated in a real historical 
recollection, of an universal deluge, which overwhelmed all mankind, 
in early ages of the world,"' 

Mespican Religion, — The Mexicans had some idea, though, it is said, 
but a superhcial one, of a Supreme Being, whom tlicy supjfesed to 
be invisible. They named him Teotl, meaning simply Ood, and 
Ipalnemoani, that is, ** He by whom We live/’ They believed, also, 
in the existence of a malignant spirit, called by them Tlaoateoolotl, 
or ‘‘Batiettal Owl/' They “had hosts of deities inferior to the 
>4i&'^remc«Be^g, and these lesser gods they wonhipped in their 
temples. They believed in the immortality of the soul, and in the 
metempsychosis, <fbnnectvd with which, and** with their religion 
generally, tliey had many mythological stori^ snfficimt to prove 
that the mind of tlie ancient America:ii roce was* as *pi^e to mytho* 
logical fiction, to romancoi and to allegorise or adom^l^ events of 
history, as tl:l^of the Hindoos or the Ghreeks of the Old World/' 


II.— TH» SCffJTJII XXmWCAN NATIONS/ 

The nations of South America have not ^ot bee^sd disjlhcil^ 
cliissi^e4 ,a« those of the northern contiiyent, M.,;D'Orbigny, who 
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has tr.y'elled extensive!^ ia South America, dividesf the numerous 
tribes which it contains into three groups of nation^, Prichard 
adopts a siimlar dassidcation, prenusing, however, that ];Le does not 
assume the various nations brought \pithi*x eaeJ^ group, to be 
respectively of the same stock, or to be more nearly allied by afrfnity 
of race— though this in general may seem probable— than ' tribes 
belonging to other classes.” * 

IIo has, first, the Andian nations, comprehcndiifg all tlic races of 
jieople who dwell in thj high Cordillera ^ South America, and on 
or immediately adjacent to* the declivities of the great mountain 
chain. « 

The second class, termed Eastern Nations of South America, 
comprehends all th6 nations of that contineitt to the northward o^the 
Kio do la Plata, and the eastward of the river Parai^ ai!djSiU;he basin 
of the Paraguay, us far as the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

Third class.— Midland nations, including tribes who inhabit the 
interior forests and llanos or plains of South AmerietJ^ between the 
lowest border of the Cordillera on one side, and the comparatively 
higher region of the Parana on tl|p other side. They consist, in the 
first place, of the nations who inhabit tlic missions 6f the ChiquitOB 
add the Moxos, between Potoai and the upper streams of the Parana, 
where the South Amerlcstn continent b^omes narrow in its diameter ; 
and, secox^^ly, races spfead through tlm Great Chaco, and scattered 
further to the southward through the countries which form the basin 
of the river Paraguay,® 


SECTION X,^TSE ANDIAN NATIONS. 

• 

Perweion,— First ^ong the first class of nations wmes thq 
Peruvian race. It is well known that Eui^peans found them the 
possessors of a civilisation which must have existed from very 
remote times. Around the laki of Titicaca (situated in the centre 
of an elevated plain, in the niidsf of the highest suxx^ts of the 
Peruvian Cordillera) the oldest ruSps exist, vestiges of^e earliest 
civilisation of South America, which, in its rise and decay, probably 
preceded fbr ages the era of Manco Capac and the Incas.” From 
tlienc^ tradition says, “ the Incas Jed theit fbUowei^ to the plain of 
CuscoTwhere th|y erectqfj a city dq^tined to be the Mtre of a mighty 
^einpircj tod great temple of Paehaccamac, half a league in circuit, 
where consccrate^^rirgins oelgbrated in songs, and irith bloodless 
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sacrifices, unjiki’the orgies of the Mexicans, the praises of their 
\isiblc god antf Toputed ancestor. Hums of architectural monmVonts 
scattered through the Perurian empire^ and elevated causeways 
which might, vt -with the military roads of the ancient Komans, 
attest*the power an4 the policy of the sovereigns of Cusco, who>e 
subjects'had exchanged the habits of tho fierce hunter for the quiet 
employnkcnt of agiicultuTe and manufactures. In their plains, 
which they irrigated by canals and fertilised by means of artid^dal 
they cultivated extensively the quinoa and the potato, a 
native plant of their mmifittains, which,* wifn the maize, were the 
staple of their sustenanee. Their woollen manufactures were com- 
parable to tlie finest fabrics of Europe ; they worked with elegance 
the precious metals ; ^ey /calculated the duration of the solar year ; 
they ciilti^ted/ with the most artificial system of combinations, then 
graceful an'd^hiS&oniou^ language, in which Peruvian orators 
swayed in public harangues the passions of the multitude. The 
nearest relative of the reigning inca was the high -priest, who offered 
up the ripened fruits of the earth, and on stated occasioni* sacrificed 
the llama, the only bloody victim devoted by the mild superstition of 
this race." 

Permian Qulchuas,--The Quichu&s, the chief of the PcruNiun 
tribes, arOrS people of short stature, with large square shoulders, tind 
a great volume of chest. This last striking pf culiarity is ascribed to 
the rarefied air of tho elevated regions they inhabit, the plateaux 
being con^riaed between the limits of 7500 to 15,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. **The Quiehuas have strosgly •'marked features, 
and in this respect have no resemblance to the laces classed in the 
two othev departments of the South American nations. So says 
M. D'OrIrigny, contradicting* the general assertion of uniformity of 
^^0 aiq^ng;^ these races. He sa)^ their features have an entirely 
peculiar enst, which resembles no other American people but the 
Afexleans. . . Their Imad is oblong from the forehead to tho occi- 
put, somewhat compressed at the sides. fiirehead is slightly 
axchod. short, and falling a little bock ; nevcrtlidess the skuil i$ 
often voluminous, and announces n tolerably largs development of 
brain ; thedMaCe is generally broad, approat^ng to an ' oval 
form,* their nose is remarkable, always prominent, long, and 
'Strongly aquiline, as if bent at its extremity ov^r the upper lip ; 
^^|he nostrils are large, broad> and very open ; the mOufh is larger 
, ^an eommon an4 prominent, though the lip^ are not very thlckVthc 
' teeth atb fdivayt even in did ago; tile chin ifii rathe^: short, 

without receding, sometimes bring ev^n rathot^ prominent; the 
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cheeks arc slightly raised, and only in advanced s £^ ; the eyes are of 
confinon sizci and sometimes even small» always* hi>rizontal-<»- they 
are never obU<^ue,t)r raised at their exterior angle ; the cornea is never 
white, it is invariably rather yeHow ; tljo eyebrows -jiirc* long, arched^ 
narrow and scanty ; the hair is always of a b|autiiu\ black,* thick, 
long, very soft and straight, , and desceading very tow over tlie fore- 
head and sides ; the beard is reduced among all the Quichuas, with- 
out exception, to some straight and scanty hairs, iiovcring the upper 
lip, the sides of the mouth, and the middle of the chin. The 
Quichua nation is, ^i^rhaps, among thi^ indigenous races, that one 
W'hich has the least beard.** The same writer tells us that the com- 
plexion of the Peruvians is neittier the coppery hue of the North 
Americans, nor the yellow tinge of the r^ces of Brazil, but precisely 
the colour of Mulatto bronze. • 

“ The moral qualities of the Quichua pation'ifft'e iil^TSery respect 
strongly in contrast with that character which some writers would 
represent as the universal and undeviating attribute of the native 
races of the New World.** So writes Dr, Pricjjiard. Of their 
religion, he says, it ** if we may apply such epithets to any 
uninspired faith, the mere result of the inward light of the untaught 
human mind, in the highest degree spiritual and, sublime- Tliey 
•recognised in Pachacamac the iiprisible God, the creator all things, 
supreme over all, whq governed the motion of the heavenly bodies, 
and w hom they worsiiippcd without image or temple in the open air ; 
while td the sun, his visible creature, tlrey erected templefi, honouied 
liim with costly gifts^ and w ith rites performed by consecrated virgins. 
In the milder ^aracter of their r|ligion, and the greater softness and 
gentleness of their moral disposition, the Peru\ians ase strongly 
distinguished from the nations ^f Aftahuac, and particularly from 
those of the Toltec and Astec race.*' 

The Peruvians, it is well known, had historical reocads like the 
Mexicans. Acosta Vys that they had# historical paintings. For 
ordinary purposes, ho^wever, they used quippos, bundles of coloured 
cords, by which they represenled innumerable signs of things. The 
Chinese are said to have used c(grds for the same purpose, before the 
invention of their symbolic Jharacters. The Mexicav;f also, had an 
art of the same kind. The attaiilbents in science of the Peruvians 
were considerable, and these they appear to have made independently 
of all foreign md, oven from the American nations. It is an 
into^esiing &ct that natives, descendants of thd royal houses of 
Mexieg and Phiu, haf% been anft)ng the' most learned historians and 
elaborate ^vriters on the antiquities of their respective countries<*<-one 
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proof among thi many which the history of these nations .furnish, 
that the Am^ilan races are not intellectually inferior to tRose of 
the Old World, and that no such psychological** differences separate 
them from l^ie^t of monkyid as some wTiters have asserted. 

Pmtvian Aj/maraf.^ThG Aymaras were subject to the Quichuas, 
whom in physical charactei's they closely resemble. Their country' 
is the region surroundingt the lake of Titicaca, and the skulls found 
in the tombs ther^, and iu other places inhabited by this race, prove 
that their ancestors were in the habit of Rattening the head b> arti- 
ficial means. No head is Vo be found araoi% the present Aymaras 
like tine Rattened skulls found in these tombs. What proves that 
this depression was not natural, buf produced by a mechoni^l process, 
is thp fact that in the same tombs with the flattened skulls others are 
found of quite diff^ent shape. ** As to the antiquity of the custom, 
we see byTh^ro£o of the head of a colossal statue more ancient 
than the Incas, that the skulls •^were not then depressed, for the 
ancient people, who always aimed to exaggerate existing eharac* 
teristics, would not have failed to exhibit them. It is therefore 
probable that custom was contemporaneous witli the reign of the 
Incas/* 

Permian Antmane * — ^The people whose home is placed amidst the 
lofty forests which clothe the deo^ipitieB of the Peruvian Cordillera, 
towards the interior plains, are oall^ the Antjaian races, or sometimes 
the white nations of the Eastern Andes. l"h«y differ both in com* 
plexion aftd figure from the inhalntants of the bare, cold ple&us above 
them. As compared with these, the Quichuas and Aymaras, the 
Antisian races may be described as nearly white. They are likewise 
more elegant in form, wanting me immense dev^pment of chest 
which characterises the dwellers in* the higher regions. In features 
4^0 AnJ^sian nations sj^ow two Cerent types ; dne of their tribes, 
the Turaesm, have the ovid foOfM and kmg aquiline noses of the 
Quichuas, and may posslj;4F enough ^ their* descendants, ** having 
their complexicm ehaognd hy the bleaching of the moisture and 

heat of tlie atmosphere, and their ^rm nuxURed by the absence of 
those causes which occanon in the^^eruvian so great an expansion of 
the thoxax.SaiThe other nations have ifound effeminate countenances 
and short Rat noses, rasemhlin^ the people of the plains, M* 
P'Orbigny obiemd that the oolour of the South AmericBn nations 
bears a very decided leliition to the dampness or drjmess of the 
atmosphens. * v 

The JereofteSk^Among the South Andian 6r ChiUifii race most 
remarkable people 4n physical character m the wldte Boroanos, The 
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existence of this people of xanthous complexion ip Chili has been 
the Subject of controversy* Molina says, ** A tribe^ho dwell in the 
province of Boron ffre of a clear white and red, without any inters 
mixture of the copper colour,” Captajn Pitxi-oy gaw^one of these 
Boroanos at Valdioia. ** She had blue eyes bu^dark liair. She lotd 
him that in her country there were many with eyes like hers, and 
some were of red and white complexion,# and a few had red hair.” 
He afterwards met with another of this tiibe, stud of both these 
Boroanos he says that though they had blue or grey eyes, and 
a lighter comploxioi} than other Im&ans, their features were 
quite like those of their countrywomen. They told him that this 
fair tiibe were descendants of flie Spanish women who were taken 
prisoners in the war of the sixteenth century ; but this accosmt of 
their origin Captain Titzroy did not seem to credk. Against this 
supposition Molina argues that the Spaj^ish pfikoners were distri« 
buted in equal numbers among *the other provinces of their* con- 
querors, in none of rtrluch the inhabitants ate white. And besides, 
the Spaniards so taken were from the soutli of Spaip, and not likely 
to possess themselves the fair and ruddy complexion of the Boroanos. 
It appears that those people differ from their coiuitry women only in 
complexion* Their features ar# those of pure Araneanos. Prom all 
«thc cireumstauces of the case, Prichard concludes that t]ps diversity 
of complexion has respited from natural variation of colour probably 
taking place under «ome local circumstance tending to favour its 
developibent, and that it is precisely analogous in kind the fair 
complexions and light hair of the Mandans and some of the hill 
tribes of the Bocky Mountains in North America. 

The Cidlians, in general, seem to be a short race. M. D*Orbigny 
rcanarksthatmaotitaineers in Si!^th America are commonly of low 
atature, while the inhahitanto of the plains a:^ taU. 

PehipeiMa atti Tkrnt. dbi PWya.— Tim tribes described Vy Prichard 
. last, under the :fiifst*clasS of natimts, ax^those which inhabit Fala* 
gonla and Tima del f uego^-the one people remarkable for their 
height, and the ot&er for thew shortness. Patagonians are tall 
and stout. ** One of them [saysjllyron]^ who afterwards appeared to 
be chief, came towards, me ; he was of gigantic statur:';*and seemed 
to realise the tales of monsters in S humanehape ; ho had the skin of 
eomo wBd beast thrown over his shQuld«rs,^aa a Scotch highlander 
wears his fhiidf and was painted so as to make the most hideous 
appeaifukce 1 ev» beheld. Bound one ey^ was'^a large circle of 
white eireU of bladk surrounded the the rest of his body 

was stre ked wit!} paint of different coburs. 1 did not measure him ; 
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but if I may of hiii height by the proportion of his stature to my 

own» it oouid curt be less than sevcin feet/* ** They have a fine &hape 
[says BongalnviUe] ; among those whom saw/ not one wtis below 

! he feet tenVehes anda*quarter above six feet two 

nch^ ftnd a-half, vf height. Their gigantic appearance arises from 
their prodigiously broad shohlders* Die size of their heads, nnd tV'o 
thickness of all their limbn. They are robust md well fed ; their 
nerves aie braced^ and their muscles strong, and sufficiently hard." 
Their colour is a rich reddish brown, between that of rusty iron and 
clean copper ; the head is rather broad, but liot high ; the forehead 
generally small and low; the eyes are lather small, black, and ever 
restless ; the nose a little depressed, narrow between tlie eyes, but 
broad and fieshy abput (ho nostrils, which arc rather laigc; the 
mouth is lqrge>*wtth thick hps. They subsist principally on the flesh 
of mares, ostrich^, and cloths, or anything they can catch. They 
are a wandering tribe, and pitch *thoir huts whore they w^ant them, 
very much like gipsy tents. They believe in a multiplicity of gods, 
some good and some bad. They have also much faith in wizards, 
whose practices bear a strong resemblance to those of thr Siberian 
Shamans. 

On the north-eastern part of Tieil^a del Fuego the natives are said 
to*' resemble the Patagonians in colour, stature, and clothing, cx^ 
cepting boots. They seem to be nearly in tae same condition in 
which the Patogonians must have been beforwrthey liad horses." In 
the soutfi-eastem part of the island tho people are very different, 
being remaikably low in stature. They are '^-looking and badly- 
proportioned. Their colour is that of very old mahogany, or rather 
between»dark copper or bronze. The trunk of the boify is la^ 
in proportion to their cram)>cd and rather crooked ISiUlSi. Their 
w<&ugh,#oar|e, and dUty black hair, heightens the villainous expxsn* 
slon of tlftpir savage Ibaturee. Passing much time in low wigwams, 
oV encamped in aiSiall boa^s, they have their le^ injured in shape and 
^size; but they are nimble and strong*^* inhabUants of the 
interior are also ^oft, not exceeding five Ibet in stature, and are 
•carccly less miserable than 4he peojjle of the south-east* They 
have no cldHibg except a small pio<K» seal shin, whkh is worn on 
the shoulder most exposed to the wind# A likeness^ has been 
remarked betifom these islanders and the BsquiiMux in their form, 
and in the fbtness end smoothness of their bodies. Iheir food is 
similar, in bothlmsee derived principally from the soa, which, along 
with tliefiEictof tribes in the inlahd lakes bving u|on waters, 
bho^ that the America^ races are npt unllbnply, or by natural 
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instinct, averse to a ^natlUmo life. The food of the^i^tives of Tierra 
del Ifuego U thclUQsh and birds ; but tbo gteatest dainty is fat ol att 
Icinda, that of the soal and penguin in particular. » 

VfvMf a« the people of I’ltagonia aild Utoac of Xicira del Vu#go 
(bdbr, it is not bought that they exhllt$t gredUar contrasts In phy«» 
sical appearance than those vvhiih the djifferenee of their physi^ 
and social conditions would lead us to expect; s^ce the noountatai 
range of the southern Attdes» the ndtnadic extension of the ^ampu|i» 
and the insular loculitigs of itxe Ohonos ^achipelago and the Ttea 
del Fuego, account for full as much difference as we findi to say 
nothing of the difference of latitude between Capo llorn ai^d the 
Feruvian frontier of Cluli, in tho way of climate. Add to this tho 
opposition between the vicinity of a scmi-iSiviliscd kingdom like that 
of Peru on the norths and the absolute isolation '^!.o Tierra ded 
Fuego on the south, as influence^ which ijtriously affect the pheno- 
mena of tho social and eivilisational dovolopmcnts. . • The 

Foegion is Eskimo in appearance, and the Patagonian approaches 
the Fuegian.*’ * 


axctiox lu^m xasTuax xAttONS 

Coming to the Sasterti Nations, we meet with the following descrlp* 
tiun of t^eir physical Sharacters in general » 

The colour of their akin is y^ow-vaand/re -mixed with a slight 
tinge of very pale r^. Thia colour, says M. D'Orbigny, distin- 
gkushei them completely from oil tho other nationa of South America, 
It is nearly the complexion whfoh is^ ascribed to the Polynesian 
nations, but rather lass yellow. It wants that brown tinge whi^ 
dhamcteriici the people of the mountainous i^gion, os those 

. of the phtiiis or Pampas* The shades be obscivea, ^ not every whemi 
the eawe, and lecad cireimiiitanoeS have mufli influence on the degree 
of its inieanlly. The ^stature of those nations Is short ; it vatlos,^ 
iMffioidhig to II. D'Orbigny, frdin flve feet to flve feet four inches, 
Xte shape of the body is atpuli massive. The Guarayps, who are 
of the Gnarani race, but inhabit h\gnid forests, have acquired a more 
graeelhl shape and almoat European profMirtions. The Guarani is 
one of the moatge^ttniiiTely apr^ of the eastern races. In 
Braaila thejaare called Twpl, ♦•The features of that Guarani, taken 
by It, D'Orbigny aa tygjliMil of thi| data of netilons, are distinguishable 
at a daeee fr^ those of other facet ih Boufh Ametioa, Their heads 

TOL. u, n 
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** ate rounds not liberally oomprWsed ; their forehead is not rrtre^ting ; 
on the contrary It is high, and its flatness in sQine nations is attri* 
htttahlc to The face is nearly round, the nose short, not broad, 
the i^ostrils less open than *ln other races, the mouth moderate* but 
somewhat projecting* the lipp rather thin, the eyes small, expressive, 
sometimes oblique, always devated at the outer angle like those of 
the Mongolians. M. Ilodiefoit, speaking of the Caribbees of the 
Antilles, compared them to the (Jhinese, and other writers liave been 
* struck with this resemblani'C. Tlie chin is roqnd and short, not reach- 
ing so far forward as the mouth; the l^heek-boncs do not appear 
prominent, except in old age ; the* eye-brows are arched ; the hair is 
long, straight, jhtek, and strong ; the beard reduced to a fevr short 
straight hairs on tlie shin and upper lip : this is not the effect of art.** 
M. B'Orbigtif desq^ibes one tribe of the Guarani who, in the possession 
of an ample beard, formm singular exception to the usual appearance 
of their race. The resemblance of some of these tnb^ to the 
Mongolcs and the Malays in their oblique eyes is worthy of notice. 
** Among the North Americans there is scarcely any decided obliquity 
in the position of the eyes.’* 

Over the northern part of South America the Caribbean family is 
widely spread. Tliero are great di&reaces in the personal appear- 
ance of vt^'ious branches of this race, as they are found scattered 
through these oouhtrics. The Caribbees Proper areof almost gfgantic 
else, whije some of the other tribes are oP’small statur|. Some 
families are of a dark brown complexion, indiniiig to tawny ; in other 
divisions the people are almost as fair as the Spaniards or Italians. 

The Caribbees, or Caribs, were one of tlie first tribes of South 
America Vhich were kno wit to Euxppeans, They were tho aborigines 
of the Lesser Antilles, but it is nearly certain that, as a pure race* 
lEfils B^ioT^'Of them ts extinct. The so-oalled black Omrlbs ofSt* 
yincent,^though partially descended from /he fnsular divirioa of 
the class, are mixed with Negro ^tlood, and arc Emigrants from 
Barhadoca and elsewhere. How Inr they extended Mher than fhk 
Antilles is doubW. But though %> longer fintmd Ih thak naritu 
chmes of jr^inaica^ Cufe^ apd ot^f is^ds* they have a wide tpnge 
oxex the northern portion of An^ca» 

The C||jibs' Ifmguagi^ of and ceremony has been long known 
to poai^ n remarkable peculiarity. , The cn^^t statement K 
th^Jpe wbme^ have^ one ianguagt and the men another ; so that 
w^jp the husband {say) Prmmh, the answers in English. 
The real fact k less extraoriUsiary. ' Cmtain hikve tw<^namC8 ; 
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one of which is applied by males, the other by femjjjles only. Hay*' 
mon(f saj^ that the^ latter terms ore Arawak, and that the Arawaks 
were the older inhabitants of the islands, the men vjheieof were 
extenniiiLtecl and the women aJopted aS wiyes. No explanation is 
moie ]>robablo than this, and it is app^cable ii? other parts of the 
world besides Amorica. That many of the Carib tribes are flat- 
hoad^ and that tliey are also cannibals, is well lyiown. A nation 
of women, howevet, forming a section of thcii population, has yet to 
b« discovered.’* • 

There are the remains of dn extinct tribe, the Ature«, m this region, 
whose mode of sepulture and bi^rial-cavern is thus described by 
Humboldt — “The most remote part of the valley is covered by a 
thick forest. In this shady and soUtai y t^iot, the dcclh ity of a 
steep mountain, the cavern of Ataruip<i opens jiscl^. It is less a 
cavern than a jutting rock, in which the wuCSrs have scooped a vast 
hollow, when, in the ancient revolutions of our planet, they attained 
that height. AVe soon reckoned in this tomb, of a whole extinct 
tribe, nearly six hundred skeletons, well i)reserved, anti so regularly 
placed that it would have been ditBcult to make an error in their 
number, Et'ery skeleton reposes in a sort of basket made of tlie 
petioles of the palm-tree. These boskets, which the natives call 
mfptreSf have the form of a square bag ; their sizes are prdPortioned 
to the age of the dead ; tliere are some for infants cut off the moment 
of their birth ; we saw ^em firom ten inches to three feet Iseng, the 
skeletons In them being bent together. They are all ranged near 
each other, and are so ehtire that not a rib or a phalanx is wanting. 
The bones have been prepared in three dilK^rcnt mannerp. cither 
whitened 3n the air ajid the sun, d|red rqd with amotto, a colouring 
ma.,tcr extracted from the bixa orcllana; or, like real 
varnished with odoriferous resins, and enveloi^cd in the 

heUeOnea or the plaintijn tree. The Indians relate^ to us that the 
fresh corpse is placed in damp ground, in ord# that the flesh remain- 
ing on the bones may, be scraped ofT with sharp stones. Several 
hordes in Guyana still observe tils custom. Barthen vases, half- 
Imked, arc found near the m^irp oi^baskcte ; they appear contain 
the bones of the same family. The largest of those vases, or funeral 
urns, are throe feet high and five feet and a-half long. Their colour 
is greenish grey, an^ their oval form is stdRciontly pleasing to the 
/iye. The hai;|dlco ftte made In the shape of crocodiles or scr] onts ; 
the edge is bordered witlyneanders^labyrinths, and real grccqiite, ir: 
straight lii^> varfously coxubinod.V 
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S)PXTION 111. — THE MIDLAND NATV^^*!*. 

Xlie ^licllaud Nation^ , a^o di\idcd into two distinct departments. 
Xn the southern life great plains of Chaco lie, which furnish abundant 
pasture-ground for the and equestrian tribes who wander 

over them— a s^igular people— tall and robust as the ITatagonians, 
and in habits and maimers like the nations of High Asia* The 
country of one of the norihem nations, the (rhiqtiitos, consists of low 
lulls, coTcred with forests and intersectc(i by numerous small streams, 
and the people live in \iIlagos and cultivate the soil. The other 
noi^tliern nation^ the Moxos, du'cll in vast marshy savannahs, subject 
to frequent iiquidatihns, Vnd traversed by immense rivers, which they 
are oblige^o naw'gato in boat^. The Moxos are fishing tribes, the 
ichthyoijliagi of the river lands, of the interior.’* These people are 
subject to the Church of Home, and could not bo induced Ur return to 
the woods, 

<* 111 stature the Midland Nations form a striking contrast to the 
low'^suied tribes of Peru, and to the Quarani and other Brazilian 
races. Their features are peculiai^ also : the face is described as beiiii; 
broad and fiat, the forehead arched and not retreating, the eyes 
horizontally placed, and not obliquely turned up at the outer comer, 
like those of the Brazilian and Caribbean niffions, who, in this respoer, 
rcsemlfie the Tartars. Seme nations have* projecting cheek-bCnes. 
The nose is generally short and flat, the nostrils expanded; but this 
is not without exception, for some of ihctribbs of Cliaoo have aquiline 
noses.,, Their mouths are large; their hair is long and lank; their 
boards are scanty, and only gKiwing at all on the tipper lip and 
ei^'hin^' 

Wc have new trav^sed this immense rcontinoet flrofii north tc 
south, and it is imppwible not to struck with the diverslt^r and 
variety of its aborigiiial h^ebi^ts. 8tiH theiNi 'is no sulficieiit 
reason to regard themes otl^r, than one family* the consolida- 
tion of the Moxican empire,** saya Dr, Batham, lui exact* learned, 
sad scientific writer, I see eiotkag that diners in khid ^om the 
confederacies of the Indians of the Algonkin, 9ioux, and Cherokee 
fhmilieiii, although m 4^e it had attained Oihigher dei^elopment ; 
i , and > think that whoever will take the trouible to compan 
Straeiiey'e iwscat^t of Virginia,, where th^.emph?e of Powhattan had, 
at the time of t^ eolonisation, attained its hdglt, with* Prcsc6tt’i< 
f Mexico,* will reason for brcrkraig down*’ that oVer-biood 
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of dcnArcation which is so fSrcquently drawn betw’cer^ the Mexicans 
and the other Ameridans, 

**I think, too, that the social peeuli^ritles of the l^texicaiis of 
Alonteeuma are not more remarkable than the ext^al condition^ of 
climate, soil, and land-and-sea relations ; *for it must be remembered 
that, as determining influences towards the state in which they were, 
found by Cortea, 'we have— 

** 1. The contiguity of two oceans. 

** The range of tem^eraiaire arising from the differences of alti- 
tude produced by the existence of great elevation, combined with 
an intcrtropical latitude, and the coxisoiiuent variety of products. 

** The absence of the conditions of a huigtcr ^tate ; the raug» of 
the buffilo not extending as far os the Anahuae. 

“ 4. The abundance of minerals. 

Surely these are sufficient predisposing causes tor a very con- 
siderable amount of difference in the social and civilieational develop- 
ment.*' ' , 

As to the moral character of the native Americans, and their capa- 
bility of improvement, let one of their own sons, a Christian chief of 
the Ojibway nation, bear witness It is often said that the Indians 
nx^ri^enffe^ erne/, and ungovernable. But go to them wit^^nothliig 
hut the Bible in yo\a ha^ds, and love in your hearts, and you may 
live ^Uh them in perfect safety, share their morsel with them, and, 
like the celebrated Bartram, return to yorfr homes unharmed.* lliey 
very soon learn to venerate the Bible ; as a proof of tliis I will give 
an instance that came under my own eye. While at the Rabbit 
Blver mission, a idilef from the West visited me. After reading to 
him several Aapters from the BIbfe, he^said, with much surprise, 

< Is this the hook that X hear so much about gn my co]}ntr 7 ^' i* 
replied, *Tea ? and these are the words of Ke-cha-mon-c-d«w*»(tho 
Great Spirit). * Win yin not,* said he, « g^e me one ? I wish to** 
show, ft to piy peqpia.* I told him, *Kot without you first promise 
that you wStl take ear^ of it.’ lie promised me that he would, I 
hapded It to him. He took it, and tgmed it over and over, and then 
enekimedi ^ Wdnderfril ! wonddiful 1 this is the book of ihe Great 
then wrapped it up hf a silk haa^erchief, and the 
han^erehlel in three Or flour folds of cloth. I heard afterwards, 
from ihe tarad^ thaf the hook was still kept sacred. O, if my poor 
*Wtl^ read and understand that hle^sed*volume, how 

soon wQuld W dnmh he * eret down to the moles and to the 
hiittr,’* • 
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PIIINCIVLES AND CONCLUSIONS. 




CHAFTEll'I 


THE UNITY OF THE RACE. 

Whence the myria^B that now people the face of thU wido earth, and 
the myriads that have gone before^hem ? Of one stock, or of many ? If 
of one stock, wlience the original parents ? The children of an ii^erior 
tribe, or the immediate creation of the Almighty ? A^d what was the 
primitive state of the original parents of and their earliest 

descendants— essentially cinlized or barbarous } 

These are the questions which meet us now. They are of deep and 
thrilling interest. 


AKE AtL MANXXNR OF ONE FARENTAGn. r 

Man, we have seen, is physically a cosmopolite. He iTvcb among 
the SHOW'S of the Arctic region, and the burning sands of tlie Torrid 
zone. But the trlbea into which his faitiilics arc divided, dhd whkh 
diflfer from each other exceedingly iii outward appearance, seem now 
to possess a constitutional adaptation to the climate in which they 
live. And the question waits for answer. Were these triliys created 
s.'parately in the geographical hdhtes for w'hich they are now consti- 
tutionally dtted, or did man receive originall^i in his pl^sica^ coqfti*' 
tution a principle of accommodation to varied climates ar^ii^ucum- 
stances, a principle ^ich was developed^ his wanderings from _ 
first home, as circumstances required? the different races of men 
distinct origins witH their present differences original, or did man 
rbeexte a peculiar susceptibility qf accommodation ^ circumstances 
fe eiioumstanees ? 

Thejie q^sitions are usually regarded as resolvable into another. 
the qf man e&mtUuU different ^eeks, or ortihey only earie/iVs 

ofom Those individuals belong to the same species, according 

to the coinSnon deffniUon, which are capable of hifring descendants 
trhich poescssihe lanlh eapabUil^ likewise. There are such things as 
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hybrids, but they^ are incapable of having offspring. All the varieties 
of a species are capable of a mixed jjarentage, .and their offspring 
retains its capability of a continued or successive parentage. But 
different species arc not thus* capable. In a state of domestication, 
hybri&s are pioduce(& by different species which belong to the same 
genus, ns in the offspring of the horse and ass and of the dog and 
Vi’olf, but the result of inquiries into the various tribes of organised 
beings is ihnt thJj iJeipetuation of hybrids, w-hothor of plants or 
animals, so as to produce ni w and intermedtate tribes, is impossible. 

These are ackno^\ledgcd principles in natural science, and they lead 
to the conclusion that the various raqes of men must cither he incapable 
of intermixing their stock, and be thus fated to a jierpetual separation; 
or, if the contiaiy ehosld hu the fact, that these races are proved by 
it to belong to the same species. If the Caucasian and Ethiopian are 
capable of intermixture,'^! their descendants are likewise capable of 
becoming parents, they are piovcd by this very fact to belong to the 
same species. Now’ it xs well known that mankind of all races and 
varieties arc equally capable of proi>agatLiig their offspring by inter^ 
marriage, and that such connections tuc equally prolific, whether con- 
tracted between individuals of the same or of the most dissimilar 
Varieties. If there is any difference, Dr. IVichard thinks it is pro- 
bably in favour of the latter. And the conclusion becomes inevitable* 
.that the most dissimilar human races belong to only one species. 

The existence of different {^pcoics of men, tf it could be proved, 
would certauily involve iu it the conchisiun that there must have been 
separate primary ancestors, for one species of ^living beings is never 
found to produce another, and tw’O 6.pecif*s are never found to produce 
n third or«interraediate. But w^heu^-we have proved the oneness or 
identity of the species Max, it is not so clear that we have done enough 
to Jh'ovea the «unity of origin. The one conclusion is generally 
j®garde5*!Rj identical with the other, orinvolved|iiiit. But improbable 
Wuic supposition U, "we Ok* suppose it possible that the Creator may 
^ve endowed several separate anecsiors of the families of men with 
same characteristics, so as to fonnlme specie^. AB occasion, hoA'A! 
qver-^t least tlie principal oecasiouMb^ the theory of separate esrea- 
4pns is taken away, when the ongnessof the species is proved,; SSa 
pnty question which remains is, whether it be i)ossible that so 
and diverse varieties as are ^und in this spech^eo^d bb produced 
without separata erwlons, Physiolq§[ist» who hore otudjod the hiSA 
torks ami^abituSes of other animals m aj man* answer, ai the 
afiftnnativo. Tiic German, Hfiller, for eiMjmplo, says The difibrent 
varieties of each species (not c^tceptiug^ jpAw), may be- accounted for 
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by si^pj: **&ing the origiiul eatistcncc of a ijalr of indn iduals of opposite 
boxes, belonging 4) tlje same species, and tlic constant action of 
(liilt lent ixttnnil modifying agencies, such a'* clbnatc,^n] 00 sivt^ral 
or rtany suL’oct>si\f generations/' • ^ 

The follow iug aeries of facts and ^^bservatlfons is designed to 
Llustrate and confirm this position 
1 . Thm'e ftre> ktwini instances 0/ the ilisk , cunonff animals of the sa^na 
spemes^ of varieties similar to those in the human face, 

(1). There seems be no re.ison for belle’s iiig that the domestic 
breeds of sheep in diiTciciit eountiics belong to more than one species, 
though they clilftr much from ca#h other. Even nitlnii the limits of 
Europe th'^y vary much in stature, lu the texture of their w'ool, and 
in their horns, which are in some largP, in •some &mall, iil^others 
wanting to tlic female, or altogether absent Loin the breed. Tlie 
breeds of sheep in India and Africa aie leidlirkablc lor the length of 
their logs, a ^('ry convex forehead, and pendant oais. They have 
also long tails, and their c<«Yering is not wool, hut a bniooth hair. 
The bhe^p of Syiia and Barbary are covered with w*5ol, mixed more 
or less w idi hair. 

It has been ascertained thajt j-karticuiar breeds of slictp do not 
letain tlnir pecuhaiities w’heii transjiorted into Viulous climates 
\liffc‘ring from those where the breed prevails, as in Lhf case of tlte 
lat-tfeUi'd bheep of ihc^virgUifl Tartars, when tiansportcd into Siberia, 
The dr;^ and bitter herbage of the sU-’ppes is niifavourj^de to the 
growth of fat, and they lose their fat tails after afew' generations. 

The lorniation ol^iow’^ breeds is of constant cccunence. It is 
tfb^cted paitly by intennixing races already constituted, and partly 
by selecting individuals iu w'h%!h pajlicular qualities afo strongly 
imu'ked. In these instwncis the naturJd variety which the individual 
animal displays, jMMhapb for the drst^time, bCcomcs pefpctiufted by a 
well-known law of tfic animal economy, and fojnib the fieredit^^ 
cliaiaeteustiv of a ne^Y brood, A sUikiBi(^ instance of this fact 
be found in the ori|^i»tion of a nc'iv breed of sheep in tine state of 
Massachusetts, In the year 1791 one ow^e, on the form of Seth 
Wright, gave birth to a nialcjiamb, w hich, without any 1j;aowa*cause, 
Jhad a longer body and shorter legjs than the rest of the breed. ITie 
ahap© of this ahimal rendering it unable to leap over fences, it was 
tiji^pagato its peculiarities, and the experiment i>roved 
a'tibw race of sheep vras produced," whiph, from the form 
of the holy, has temed the otter breed. It seems to 1^ 
iBiifoiiiily Jdrd fact that when 00 th parents are of the otter breed* 
the lambs that aiC pioduc^djnherit the peculiar foitn. 
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(2^.) Horses arc intermixed and bred in the same way* iS^iid 
horses are wcU* known to have proportions o( body somewhat 
different from the-most improved races. Their heads are larger* an'* 
the foreheads We of a round "and arched form ; their hair is rough, 
long, dnd crisp. It has been^ observed by Blumenbach that there is 
less difference in the form of the skull, in the most dissimilar families 
of mankind, than between the elongated head of the Neapolitan horse 
and the skull of the *ilungarian breed, which is remarkable for its 
shortness and the extent of' its lower jaw. ^^allas informs us of a 
race descended from horses, which have run wild in Eastern Siberia. 
Theseanimals, the remote offspring qf domesticated horses, now differ 
greatly from the Bussian breed. Their principal distinctive traits^ 
and which may be considerod as characters acquired by the race since 
it ran wild in the 'desert, are the following, according to Pallas Thr^ 
have larger heads than domestic horses, with more vaulted foreheads 
their mouths are more hairy, and the mane comes down lower on Uu 
shoulders; their limbs are stronger; their back less arched, and 
fitraighter ; thcip>hoofs are siualler and more pointed ; their earn ati, 
longer, and are bent more forward. 

(3.) We draw another illustration from the history of swine. 
Hogs were introduced into the islands and continent of South 
America by ^e Spaniards in the end of the fifteenth century ; and hi ' 
less than thirty years herds of wild swine infested the wooch oi 
Cuba, PoTio*Bico, and JamBi<^. These animaltf, wandering jst large 
In the vast forests of the New World, and feeding on wild fruits, 
have resumed the manner of existence whi^Jh belonged to the 
original stock. Their appearance nearly resembles that of the wild 
boar. Their ears have become erect/ their heads are larger, and the 
foreheads vaulted at the upper pait ; their colour has lost the variet\ 
fouifh iiythe domestic breeds, the wild hogs of American forests 
teitig xuiiRhnly black. The restoration t>f the original character » 
tSIrwUd boar In a descU'^^ded from domesticated swine, removes 
all doubt, says Hr. Prichard, if any had realfiy#>existed, as to th< 
identity of the stock; and we may safely regard the phyalcttl charac- 
tars of these ^ces as varieties whkh%ave arisen in one speeios. The 
difference in me shi^ of the head,betnreen the wild a^ dontestk 
hog of America is very remarkable. Blumenbach long ago ported 
put the great Terence between the cranium of our fedne and that 
of the prim^ve tvild boar. Ho remarked that this » quite 

equal to that whieh has been obsened betwefsn the shnll of the 
Negro and the European* ^ Swine,” he continues, ** ifi eefne^noun 
tries ^ve degenerated into races whic]i, ,|in slngul^trity, fur exceed 
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► ■vcr| thing that has been found strange in bodily \ariety among the 
ii.nnan race. Swipe with solid hoofs wcic known^tft the ancients* 
li.id large breeds of them are found iu Hungaryand Sw'eden. la 
nk.e manner the European swine, ili*s« carried by th^ Spaniards in 
* '0!) to the i^iiuid of Cubagua, at that ^ino celebrated for its ^earU 
,»ohery, degenerated into a monstrous race, nith toes which were half 
a Bjjan in length.** * , 

(4.) These illustrations might be extended indefinitely from the 
natural history of other animals, such apithc cow and the dog. But 
our position is alrcaoy sufficiently sustained, namely, that among 
'■nimals acknowledged to belongs to the same species there not only 
arc varieties as great and marked as any which distinguish the 
v’arious races of men, but the rise of tliesit'i arctics has been observed 
andlrafod; and yet were their rise unknown, th%rc w’ould be as 
ipcat occasion for a theoiy of separate origMs to account for them, as 
tl-orc is to account for human vaiieiics of complexion and conform* 
ation. 

2. In ihe human specieft frequent varieUes occur in one race approach’* 
»»y to the characterintic* of another, 

(1.) In an assembly of Eng^shmen, convened indiscriminately, a 
number of individuals might be picked out whoso faces would ally 
* them to other nations more than to the English, The incipient typo 
of the Mongol, of the* native American, and even of the dark and 
tluck-lyipcd and wofilly haired Ethiopian, miglit be foun^in the face 
and form of many a native Englishman. 

(2.) M. Uoulixi iutonns us that throughout intertvopical America 
both Melanism and Albinism, as he terms the black and white varie- 
ties, make their appearance very Irep^uently in warm-blooded ani- 
mals, including man, and ** that these two descriptions of monstrosity 
are among the peculiarities which are most /eadily trimsmiAedt^ the 
oifspring. . . Peihaps this remark (he adds) is equall y ^ppl icabl e^ , 
in tlio fullest extent, to the region w'liieit is situated at the antiJpliSes 
of that describoil.* €t holds, ^at least, ns lar as it rtdates to black 
pullets ; and we are informed by Mnrsden that in Java the gallfna- 
oeous fowls ore often affeoted Vith Melanism, and n^y^fiavellers 
assure us that Albinism often appears in the human species in the 
Simda isles/* 

(8.) Albino^ are frequently seen in Ceylon. Dr. Davy remarks on 
one of The. young Albino, twelve years o{d, in England, and 

certainly in Norway^ would nqt be considered peculiar ; for her eyes 
were^ight-blue, and not particularly weak ; her hair of the colour 
that usually acsompanie^ fgich eyes i and her complexion firc^h and 
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rather rosy. She had considerable pietonsions to beanty, and was 
not ■without adfliI?ois amou '4 her comitrymcn. It is easy to concei\e 
that an accidental variety of the hind might propagate, mid that tlio 
■white race of* mankind is sprung from such an accidental variety. 
The fndians are ofithis opinion, and there is a tradition or story 
amongst them in which this origin is assigned to us.” Of course the 
converse of this supposition is O'lSiiy conccivahlo. 

Among tlic Cv»p\>e# 'Coloured native Americans, in the Isthmus of 
Oarien, they are, accordii^^ to an intellisont witness, remarkably 
frequent. The *Vlbinos or blafariU of Daiieii arc thus described by 
Wafer, in 1699 : — ^ 

** These persons arc vihite, and there arc of them of both sexes ; yet 
there (wc but few of them* in comparison of the copjicr-coloured, 
possibly but onb to two or throe hundred. They differ from the 
other Indians chiefly I5!t^spcct of colour, though not in that only. 
Their skins are not of such a wliite as those of fair people among 
Europeans, with some tinetuio uf a l)lu*'h, or sanguine complexion; 
yet neither is it^Jike that of our paler people, but it is rather a milk- 
white, lighter than the colour of any Kuiopcan, and much like that of 
a white horse. 

** For there is this furtlum rcmnikable in them, that their 
bodies arc beset all over, more or less, wrh a ffne. short, milk-* 
white down; but they aio not so thick ect -with this do^vn, 
especially ^on the cheeks and forehead, hut that the skin appears 
distinct from it. Their cjidnows are milk-white, aKo, arul so is the 
hair of their heads, and very line withal, aboiifr the length of six or 
eight inches, and inclining to a curl. They are not so big as the 
other Ixidicms, and their eyelidh ben^ and open in an oblong figure, 
pointing downwards at the coiners, and forming an arch, or figure of 
u or^ec«t with the poiffts downnauK From hence, and from tMbir 
seeing soTilcar as they do in a moonF-hinj’- night, ^wc used to call them 
mdSffff-eytKl. {hey see^ot well in the sun, poring in the clearest 
day, their eyes being weak and runnllg wkh, water if the sun 
bhiucB towards them ; so that in tlio'^dkiytimc they care not to -go 
shroadui^mlcBS it be a cloudy dnrMny^ Besides, they are a wefak 
people in toVnparison of otlicis, not very fit for hunting and 
oUier laborious exercises, nor do they delight in any sueh; but not- 
withstanding their being thus sluggish and dull in Jhe daytime, yet 
W’-hen moonshiny nights come, they are all life and activity, running 
ibvoad in the wovods, and skip|>in^ about li|;6 wild bucks, a;nd 
running as fast by moonlight, even in the gloom and ‘>Bhade ipf the 
woocl^ as the ether Indians by day, bein^ nimble jis ttey, though 
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not 80 strong and lusty. Tlio copper- coloured Indians seem not to 
reapc?t them so much as those of their own complokiftn, looking on 
them as some l lung monstrous. They are not a distinct race by them- 
selves, bufe^.now and then one brndgut a copper-eufbuied lather 
and mother, and I liavc seen of les& than a year^ld of this sort.'" 

Albinos have been obseined, likewise, in many islands of tho 
Indiiiri and Great Southern Ocean. Tho following is a dccscripticin 
of them in Otaheito by Caiitam Cook ; — “ l)urtn«J our stay on this 
island we saw about five or six persons wljose skins were of a dead 
white, like those of a AV'fiite^horsc ; with white hair, beard, eycbro'ws, 
and c5'cla&lics; red tender eyes, ^ a shoit sight, and scurfy skins, 
covered W’ltli a kind of white donn. Wc found that no two of these 
belonged to the same family." » , ^ 

In Ja\a, Ceylon, and other ncigh!:ounng islands, and on the con- 
tinent of India, Albinos au* well kno’.vn. tho black races of 

Africa white Negroes arc likwise fA'quently born. 

Dr. Winterbottoin has th'senbed, fiom his own observation, several 
instances of this variety occurring in Negro fiimilics nt Sierra Leone 
and other neighboiuing p <rts of tho Afruaii coast. The following are 
selected from them:--** At Halacuny, iti the Soosoo country, I saw 
a girl about nine or ten yeau of ?*gc, born of black ptiTonts ; her skiu 
wis of an unpleasant dead-looking white, and pretty smooth, though 
beginning to assume a cracked appearance, owing to tlie action of the 
sun. There was a maw of the same colour belonging to this town, 
but he wdl then absent. 

** At Wankapong 1 «iw a young man, about eighteen years of age, 
tall and well formed, whose father had been a white Negro. This 
young man’s motlier, three brothers, and two of his sisters were 
black, but one sister was white like* himself. His skin, from 
exposure to the sun, had acquired u slight i^ddish and 
covered with a great ijumbev of oJack or brown spots like /Tecklcs, 
some of which w'cro nearly as large as ^ixpenc®. was intUSP*' 
rougher and harsher^t^i the touch than the woman's, feeling idmost 
like the skin of a lis5.ard. Hci coiffplamed very much of the action of 
the which cracked his skin,* and sometimes occasione^^t to 
bleed» , Ho was also peculiaily Bcn&ible to the bites of im^ts. His 
hair was of a dirty white, and woolly ; the iris of the eye was nf a 
teddiali brown colour, and his sight very weak, 

Buffon hasi^giveli a minute de&ciipUon of a white Negress, born in 
tho Island of Dominica, of black parents, who were ndtives of Africa*, 
She was giot quite five ftet high> ^nd woll-proportioned in her body, 

► but not exactly so^with resgeot to her head, which was too large Jn 
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proportion to tho trunk. The author adds—** All the features of the 
face arc exaeil{' similnr to those of the black Negresses, cxcef*t that 
the ears are placed too high. Tho lips and the mouth, although 
formed likd those of the b4ck Negresses, have a singulaf appearance 
froni the absence colour. They aie as white as the rest of the 
skin, and without the sli^ntest appearance of red. Generally the 
^lour of the skin of this white Negress, as wxll of her face as of the 
rest of the body,*rcfjcmhled that of tallow before it has been puiided, 
although a slight tinge red was observable upon her cheeks when 
Bhe approached the Are — and the same was also called up by her 
feeling of shame in being seen naked. Her nipples were of a red 
colour, almost vermillion. Her head was well covered wdth wool. 
T}us« 9 ^ 3 'Oo 1 is extremqly bjishy and curly, naturally white at the roo*s, 
and reddish K»wards tho extremities. Her eyes were remarkable 
for a very singutar^saotion. The eyelids were no larger than the 
ordinary size. She could shut them, but had no power to open them 
so as to sliow the part of the eye above the pupd ; hence it would 
appear that tjio muscle of the upper eyelid has less pow'er in white 
Negroes than in other men. Thus the eyelids arc alw^ays half closed. 
The white of the eye is suflitiently pure, and the pupil of the ordinary 
size. The iris is composed of an Inner circle round the pupil of on 
indi8tmct,iyellow' ; this is surrounded by another circle of ycllpw 
mingled with blue, and this again by an oufer circle of a deep blue* 
colour, so that, seen at a little distance, thg eyes appear of a dark 
blue.** Many other particulars are minutely detailed in the original 
description of this individual, but the following observations deserve 
particular notice: — **Tlie persons to whom this w'hite Negress 
belonge<? have assured me that nearly all the male and female 
Negroes brought A'om thd Gold Coast, in Africa, for the islands 
<£> M^tintf\uc, of iiluadaloupe, and of Bomingo, have in those 
islan(br*given birth to white Negroes, not in a large proportion, but 
NjtiC to every six^ox sevetj children,** * 

In this instance the iris was coloured, and^tlie eye had not that red 
hue which is observed in perfect ^specimens of the Albino wlety. 
Th|| is an approximation towards the fluxen-^hoired and btue-«ey^d 
Toriety of mankind. * 

{4). The leucous vmiety isSiot the only one which makes its 
appearance among tribes of the melonous order ; the xanthous voxiety 
does likewise. The Jews, like the Arabs, are^generally a black* 
haired race, bdt there are many Jews who have light h& and beards, 
and blue eyes, and in some parts or Germany the Je-^a are remarkable 
for red bushy beards. The Greeks were, probably, in Homer*s timci 
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as now, in general of the nielanou^ variety ; yet it appears, from the 
use several epithets, that the xanthous conipltexion^jmj^ :not; 
uiifrequent among sthem. Among the Homans a light gveiMp was 
considered as something disgusting, por^ax^s bordering *oti mon-> 

fttious, vluch indicates that it was rare. The permans had 'gene- 
rally blue eyes, and red or yellow haii? in the time of Tacitus ; but 
this is by no means the fact in the present »day. Among the genuine 
Celts there were, at least, some mclanous tribe^s the Silurcs ; yet 
iStrabo repeatedly assures us that the Oulye of the Continent, or the 
Gauls, were nearly as yellciw-haircd as the Germans. Many of the 
Russians arc light-haired, though the majority of the ►Slavonian 
nation is of the mclanous variety f and among the ancient Soythiuus 
Herodotus informs us that the tribe Budini^worp xanthous, mf 

The xanthous variety appears not only in those mohaiocomoua races 
which are of less swarthy shade, such as the nations already men- 
tioned. Among the Negio raced of Africa, both in their natis'e 
climate and in other places to wliich they have been transported, the 
xanthous variety frequently appears. , 

It seems to be generally believed tliat all white Negroes are Albinos ; 
tins appears to be, however, by no means the fact. On the contraiy, 
a considerable portion, perhaps tlio greater number, of the individuals 
termed white Negroes, arc either genuine examples of the xanthous 
variety, or resemble that variety in some respects, jind appear to 
exhibit gradations between the Albino and the xanthous, ^oine of 
them have^all the characteristics of the xluthous variety. 

Dr. Winterhottom n^entions what he regarded as an intermediate 
step between the common African complexion and that of the Albino. 
It was the instance of a man who, though born of Negro parents, was 
of a mulatto complexion, and mdbh frickled, and who had strong 
red hair, disposed in very small wiry curls over His whole ^ead.# ^ 

A white Negro is described by Dr. Goldsmith, who s^ him 
exhibited in London, He says, **Vpon exM^ning this I^gro I foulHf 
the colour to be exactly like that of a European *, the Visage white 
and ruddy,, and the li^s*of the pr<|)cr redness, . ^ However,” ire 

adds, there were suJKioient marks tc^conrinco mo of his descent^The 
hsir was white and woolly, add very unlike anything I^ad seen 
before. Tim iri^ of the eye was yAlow, incliniiig to red, the nose 
was flat, exactly resembling that of a Negro, and the lips thick and 
prominent.'* 

In this exaifiple the characters of the complexion scehx to have been 
intermediate between those of the •Albino and the xanthous. The 
same xemdHc toay be applied to the following instance described by 
• VOL. li, # • a? 
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Br. 'VVinterbottotti, He says, **In the colony of Sierra Leone there 
is a about line or ton years of age, .bom in Nova Scotia, who has 
all qBp&aturcs of a Negro, with woolly hair, of^a dirty white colour, 
andJiTOose ikin. equals in uihitencss thj|t of a European, without any- 
thing disagreeable Jui its appearance or texture. Her oyds are between 
a red and light hazel colourj but not much affected by the light/* In 
this instance, liowcver, it must not be omitted that tho parents were 
both IMuIattos, •“ 

White Negroes are by |io means infrequent in Congo, and we have 
accounts from early voj'agcrs, statii^ that individuals of that 
description were kept as objects of cjiriosity at the court of the king 
or empcr(»r. Xhey arc ‘generally ‘described as having a w^hite skin, 
withi^gTcy eyes, and, red pr yellow hair. 

If the hair iilono were found to vary in the Negro, this would 
amount only to a swigular anomaly, and as such it seems to have 
been regarded by Blumenbach^ but w'hen we find this character 
combined with blue, grey, or brownish-grey eyes, and a white ruddy 
skin, It must bo allo^\cd that the inditiduals presenting these ap- 
pearances are examples of tho xanthous variety, and of something 
approaching to the sanguine complexion, as it is termed, among 
Europeans, though springing up in a Negro race. It appears thaL 
some of these called white Negroes are of this description, while 
others are Albinos, and in not a few the ^ peculiarities seem inJei- 
mediate between these two varieties. ^ 

(A,) Among tho cunostti^g of tliis subject is the fact thgt examples 
occur of individuals spotted witli different ^olours ; but they are by 
no means so cemmon as those of spotted animals. Persons of tho 
black races are sometimes marked by patches of white, of variou.*^ 
size and number, without* anything like disease of the skin. Thhs 
t^iiTSmistaiiiee has b%en observed most frequently in Negroee. Blu^ 
mcnbhch describes a man of this kind, whom he saw in London, 
^fc was a youn^ man, jjetfectly black, exodjpting the nmbilieal and 
hypogastric regions of the abdomen, and the middle of the de^^rl 
limbs, including the knees and itiighbouring‘p4WtS of the ar; I 
which were of a clear an<lalmost snowy whiteness, hnt p^tottei 
with hl^k, like the skin of a panth%r.r His hair was of colours 
' On the middle of tho fhcmt of 'ms hood, from the YOrtox to tho lore 
head, where it ended in a sharp pokit, there was n white spot, with c 
yellower tinge than those on tho'temk and legss i hair coviisd^ig 
this was width, but resembled tho rest in other vespAts. On..com- 
paring the picture of this man f with thncPd othm (a boy twe 
jjjiiis; he observed that the white spots occupied the aft^^cnani 
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thighs, never appearing on the hands and feet, which parts, with the 
groirif?, ark the first to turn black in the newly-born IJegrocs ; an^di that 
the arrangement of the white parts was symmetrical. the 

parents of this man, and of the others of whom had 

collected accounts, were entirely black. * 

These spots, in which the epidermis il perfectly liealthy, and which 
are distinguishable from the rest of the sl'^n only by tlieir whiteness, 
are not to be confounded w'ith diseases of the orf^anf where the cuticle 
becomes scaly or brawny, which are frequent in tome of the black 
laces. Nor axe they peculiar to daik- coloured people. Blumcnbach 
has seen two instances in Germans — one of a youth, the other of a 
man sixty years old. They botA had rather a tawny skin, marked 
here and there with various-sized bi)ota of tlie clearest white^^ They 
appeared first in the former in infancy, and in the latter at the age of 
manhood. 

(6.) There are facts equally curious, and bearing on the point under 
discussion, to be found in the history of mixed races. The following 
are from Dr. Lawrence , 

“ In mixed races, although the childn'u generally partake of the 
character of both parents, they sometimos resemble one only ; and in 
such a case the influence of the other is often observed in the second 
or third generation. Children may be seen hkc thou giapdbires, and 
unlike the father and mother. Thus it is possible tliat the child of an 
African Albincss and an European may be a true Mulatto ^ tho 
offspring ^receiving its dark tint throu!gh the mother, ultlu>ugh she 
has it not herself. 

*‘The of&pring of al>lack and white may be titbcr black or uhite, 
iiMItaad of being mixed ; and in some rare cases it has bee® spotted, 
A black man married a white woAian iit York : they had a child that 
was entirely black, and very much like the ilUihcr colo^ir 
foatuxes, without the least participation in tlie colour or features of 
the mother, A Negro Vas maxriedin London to a white woman, 1VI8& 
afrerwerds had a daughter as fair as an;^ne bom of white parents^ 
and like the mother ih%atures, ilut her right buttock and thigh were 
as black aa the akin of the father, ^Two Negro slaves hav ing ma arried 
in Yirginia, the woman brougjht forth a white girl. ThrhuAand's 
fadier was white, his grandfather^ and grandmother black ; and in 
e'vmry frimily related to them there had ^w^ays been a white child, 
A' ifegreas had tsvina by an Ei3|[lishman ; one was perfectly* black, 
with short, drocdly, ouxled hair ; the other was light, “with long hair,** 
Dr, Wlnterbottom says that iir a family of six persons which he 
knewi‘ Qlle«>hal/ was almost as light-coloured as Mulattos, while the 

r2 
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other was jet-black. The father was a deep black, the, mother a 
Mul^$o. • f . 

varieties thus produced arc propa^ted in the ease of 
an^ bfCcome established as permanent breeds, if individuals 
with these new characters constantly intermix, and non© others are 
admitted into the Weed, jfitimany parts of England all 'the cattle 
are of one colour; this irises from the long*established custom of 
slaughtering all fhe,)Calvc8 which have not the dcl^ircd tint, 'rhero is 
reason to doubt that if tl^e same plan were adopted with the human 
subject, that is, if persona marked by ccrtain%aative peculiarities were 
united, their offspring again matched with similar individuals, and 
this constantly repeated, any native variety might be iixed as a per- 
manopt breed. ^ ^ 

Facts without number might be added to illustrate the general 
position, that frequent varieties occur in one race approaching to the 
characteristics of another. And* the conclusion to which they lead 
may be stated in the words of Dr. Lawrence :— ** These occurrences, 
together witlv the numerous examples of the widest deviation in 
colour in animals confessedly of the same species, fully authorise us 
to conclude that, however striking the contrast may be between the 
fair European and the ebon AfiriSan, and however unwilling the 
former mt^ be to trace up his pedigree to the same Adah with tbc 
latter, this supeidclal distinction is altogether insufficient to establish 
diversity of species. . , Identity of tint is not necessary to 

©stablisli descent from a common stock. , • The Kegro and 

the European are tlie two extremes of a very Iqng gradation ; between 
them are almost innumerable intermediate stages, which diif^ I^Kun 
each otVr no more than the individuals oecasionidly produced in 
every race differ from the gelieralify of the race." 

Jlfii'y 9jpyular qfeoiitur are knoum ta take place th indict- 

dmle after iirlh, 

following fficts resign the au^<»rity of ]$r. Prichard. Instances 
are not unfrequently observed in different co^^t^es in which 
gradually lose their black eolottr* iffid become as. white as !S!ltlnpe|an^^. 
An ^ arople of this kind is retarded in the fifty-ievcntb ycduine of 
the **Vhhosophical Transaction^." ^Unkosch mentioned the case 
of a Negro who lost ids blackne& and became yellow ; and CAldani 
deelares that' a Kegro, Who was || shoemaker at Venice, was black 
when brought during infancy to that city, btiit*beca{pe gradually 
lighter, and had the hue of a person labouring under sUgfht Jaun^ce. 

Professor Graves, of Dublin, writes in an &l6 pap^r as ijpllowa 
** Last year Dr. Ascherson informed me that he, had seen a case of «> 
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the alter-development of the pigment of the eye an Albino boy, 
three years old. 'I’his child had, at his birth, white hair and'^kt- 
coloured eyes, with dark red pupils ; al;^the end of the ihirdyear its 
hair was U|;ht brown and its eyes were blue, but they had stil!^ in a 
remarkable degree, though less so than before, that restlessness pecu* 
liar to Albinos. This was the only case the kind I ever heard of, 
except that conimtinicated by Hichaelis, in BJuucnbacVs ‘Medl-- 
cinische Bibliothek/ vol. iii., page 679, '^hich, however, rests only 
on the uncertain authcrity^of some peasants. Singularly enough,” 
says Dr. Graves, ** I had soon the good fortune to meet with a similar 
case myself. In my younger days’ there w*cre two children, a brother 
and sister, living near me, who presentee^ such striking symptoms 
of leucosis in their eyes, hair, and skin, that they werp recognised as 
Albinos, even by non-medical persons. My attention was bitely 
drawn to them by an advertisement in the papers, in which their name 
occurred; and I learned that the brother had become a tobacconist; 
but, to my great astonishment, on going to see him, I ^ound that his 
eyes had changed from violet-red to grey, and his hair from white to 
light brown, and that the susceptibility of the eyes to light had greatly 
diminished.” • 


,The following facts, mentioned by Dr. Prichard, arc oj the same 
character i'—Many females arc well known to have a dark tinge 
extending over a considerable space round the mamma during the 
period of ^pregnancy, which disappears aflei wards in a great fiioasure. 
The change of colour ^which happens at such periods varies in its 
degree of intensity, as well as in the space occupied by it ; and in 
some individuals it has been known to cover the abdomen^and even 
to affect the whole body, Bomarf mentions a French peasant whose 
abdomen became entir^y black during each pregnancy ; and Qfiiaf^er 
has given a particular account of a female of rank who had naturally 
a white skin and be^tiful complexion, but, whenever she becawm 
pregnant, began immediately to grow bi^f^m.- Towards the end of 
her pregnancy, he sayl,*8he becanm a veritable Kegress ; after delivery, 
the dark colour gr^ually disapp^ed. Dr. Strgeh, in a wor k on 
intcrmilteiit fevers, mentions, the case of a man who, aftinTiever, 
became black as a Negro. Blumcdbach says that ho possesses a part 
of the skin taken from the abdomen of a beggar, which is as black as 
the sklu of an Affiican. EaUerj^ Dudwig, and Albinus, have recorded 
similzir inst Aces. • 

These facts, it has keen justlp said, are quite •'sufficient to prove 
that, independently of Uie influence of solar heat,' a physical change 
may take placo connected jvjlh the state of flie constitution which 
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blacltfhi'c to tlic ^km similar to that which ia nutuial U the 

Aftii^Wc. * 

4. tieUKmcp and propaggition of sporadic varieiies of a very extras 
ordineAy kmd is a facf of interest and importance. 

(1.) The most remarkable iristanceof the kind is prol)ably A'hat has 
bepn tiaccd through three generations in the family of a nmn named 
Lambert, coinmoiify ^nown as porcupine man. The founder of 
this extraordinary race first exhibited os a buy, by his father, in 
1781, and came from the neighbourhood af Easton Hall, in Suffolk. 
Mr. Machin, in that year, described him in the ** Philosophical 
Transactions*' as having his body covered with warts, as thick as 
pack-tVead, and half |in ii^ch long. In 1755 he was again cxliibitcd, 
with the fore-named title, and was desciibed by Mr. Baker in a paper 
purporting to be a supplement to the former. But what is important 
is, that being now forty years of age he had had six childien, every one 
of whom, at the same period, nine weeks afior birth, had presented 
the same pcculi#'rity ; and the only surviving one, a hoy eight years 
old, was exhibited with his father. Mr. Baker gives a drawing of the 
boy’s hand, as Mr. Machin had before of his father’s. In 1802 the 
children of this boy were exhibited in*Gcrmany by a Mons. and Mad. 
Joanny, whe pretended that they belonged to a race found in 
Holland, or some other very remote place, pr. Tilesius, however, 
examine^ them most minutely, and publishmd the most accurate 
account we have of Uiis singdlar family, with ftill-length %urea of 
the two brothers — John, who was 21, andEich$brd, who was 13 years 
of age. Their father, the boy of Mr. Baker’s narrative, was stUl 
alive, and«^'as gamekeeper to Lord Hiuitingfield, at Heaveningham 
Hall, in Suffolk. Upon bem^show^ the drawing of his hand in the 
** Pliloaophicj^l Transactions,” tlioy both instantly recognised it by 
the x>eculiar button at the wrist Tilesius's description correaponda 
e.4iLMy with that^of theix progenitors, Thd whole of the body, 
excepting the palms of the hands, the soles of ^the feet and the face, 
was covered with a scries of homy dkcrescences'bf a reddish 
haxd,j^stic, and about half an in^h long, which rustled againat ono 
another wiiSn rubbed with the hand, 'ttie appearance of this asnguW 
integumen, as given in Tilesius^s iSates, is like a collection of basaltic 
jnisms, some larger, some shorter, as they are generally grouped in 
' nature. Once a year this horny clothing was shed, and its falUng off^ 
was accompanied with some degree of uneasiness ; it yielded, alim to 
the action of mercury, which was tried fbr thdpuipoifp, but In both 
cases it gradually returned after a very short period. The conclusions, 
whfbh Mr. Baker dr^s hrom tins v^/ ixtraord^iary {dieupmenon 
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are ve|^ juit, and have still greater weight now that it has beenrepro^ 
duced in another generation, and in two distinct distances, . It 
ar*pear3, therefore/' says he, “past all doubt that a race of people 
may be propagated by tliis man having stich ragged cuafo or cover- 
iiigs as himself ; and if this should happen, and tlw? accidental oi*igui 
l>e forgotten, it is not impossible they might be deemed a diffcicnt 
species of mankind ; a consideration which Vould almost lead oiie 
imagine that if mankind were produced from ^>nc and the same " 
stock, the black skin of the Negroes, and irtiny other dilfeiences of a 
like kind, might possibly have been originally owing to some such 
accidental cause." , 

(2.) There is a very common peculiarity which runs in entn c families, 
consisting of supernumerary fingers. Tlie ^Sed^ih (six-fiiigt»ed) of 
Home are mentioned by PHny, and other authors, Rir A. Carlisle 
has carefully traced the history pf one such family through four 
generations. Its name wais Colburn, and tlie peculiarity was 
brought into the family by the great-grandmother of the > oungest 
examined. It was not regular, but only attached to some children in 
each generation. Jacob Kuhe, a celebrated surgeon at Berlin, bo* 
longed to a family with this pecuj^arity by the mother's side. 

Beaumur mentions a family wliich had a similar peculiarity. The 
grandfather had a supernumerary finger on each hand, "and an ad- 
ditional toe on eadr foof, Ilis eldest son had three children with the 
same pec^iarity. Th^ second, who had, the usual number oji fingers, 
but in whom the thumb was yory thick, and appeared as if composed 
of two united together, •had three daughters with the supc?rnumGrary 
members; the third had the natural structure. A daughter with 
a very thick thumb brought forth g son yith the additional^nger. 

We read in 2 Samuel xxi. 20, of “ a man^of great stature tliat 
had on every hand six fingers,' and on every foot sbe toes, foift-lIRd- 
twenty in number." • ^ ^ 

• (3.) The following phenomenon is, per]^8, still more curious. 
a fomily at Iver tluf ^dividualj^ for nine generations had perfect 
thumbs, but instead of fingem had only the first phalanx of each, and 
the first and second joint of the rAg finger of the left l^pda ^osc 
rudiments of fingers having no naHt. This is said to be the m^cription 
of the whole flsmily, as it had been, with slight variations, that of 
nine numerous gyrations ^ It is added> that it was tho women only 
who had the tnisrortune of entailing this defect, upon their offspring, 
which they’ did olmost^niformly^ 

Perhaps the* moat permanent peculiarity recorded is a singular 
thickness ot the upper lip the imperial house of Austria, '^is 
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j^^uliarity is Taelieved to have been uitroduccd into the Llapjsbarg 
fstmilyv tbany cefcturies ago, by an intetmarriag/; with the ancient 
tonsebf Jag^llon, 

“ 'Hxese variations/* says Dr. Prichard (to whose industry W’c are 
ir^ebted for the intfranccs wc have quoted), ** establish the fact tl^at 
such deviations really take^ place, that varieties of structure are not 
,shvnys referable tp ancestors, and to original difference transmiitcd 
from first parents, btit arise in breeds previously destitute of any 
such characters, and wherfthey have once^ ari|cn, become permanent 
in the stock.** 

“ A strong presumptive evidence/* we add, in the words of another 
writer, is thus obtained, that the dificrent families or races among 
men mk'y owe their ofigin*^to some similar occurrence ; to the casual 
rise of a variety which, under the influence of favourable circum- 
stances— the isolation, for instance, of the family in which it began, 
and its consequent intermarriages— became fixed and indelible in 
succeeding generations." 

5. Tha origin of the black race is still involved in ohscariiy^ hut there 
are htoten/acis sujficitnlt to prove the possihility of its having arisen from 
another, „ 

Wc select the black or Negro race for our argument, because it 
constitutes what may be regarded as the extreme variety of mankinJ. 
"If Me were to ta^c three individual speMmens of the human 
epccics which should exhibit the most imp&rtant differegees, they 



Mongol. 

wauld, I think/* sa^^g Dr, Latham, a Mbngolian, or a Tun- 
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gus, ^roxiaf Central or Siberian Asia ; 2, a Negro from the Delta of Khe 
Niger; and 3, a IS^iropean from France, Germany , ^51 England, At 
the first view the Negro would seem the most unlike of the three; 
and porhapB he would do so after a itiinute and carefhl inquiry. 
Stdl the characteristic and difTerential Matures oS the Asiatic would 
be of a very remarkable kind,**^ Assuming that of the three the 
Negro is the most peculiar, and therefore th^ most difficult 
account for without the hypothesis of a separate creation — ^if it shall 
be found that no reason exists for having fecourso to any such hypo- 
thesis in relation to the African race, it will not be maintained that a 
separate origin must be ascribed to any other variety. 

Many of the facts already presented in these pages prove the possi- 
bility of tlie African Negro having sprung from another race. For 
example, the illustrations of singular changes of Colour, and the 
occurrence of what, in our ignoraoce, we must term the cantai rise of 
striking varieties. We have only to suppose the rise of some such 
vai'Icty under the influence of favourable circumstances, the isolation 
of the family in which it began, and its consequent Intermarriages, 
and we And all the conditions necessary for rendering the variety fixed 
and indelible in succeeding gen|rations. 

There are other facts which tend to the same conclusion. 

* (1,) The Arab nations are of Semitic origin, and speiflc a Semitic 
ionguago. Their skulls furnish, in the opinion of Baron Larrey, the 
most perfect type of the human head ;; but their colour, in several 
instances, would rather ally them with the Ethiopian than with the 
Caucasian race* * 

Buckingham makes the following statement in relbrencc to a family 
of Arabs resjldiDg in the Valley o{the Jprdan ; — ** The failflly residing 
here (at Abu-el-13cady), in charge of tho 8an<^uary, were remarkable 
lor having, with the exception of the father only, Negro feafhl^, a 
deep black colour, and crisped hair. My own opinion was, that tl)fs 
must have been occasioned by their bei]^ bom of*a Negress mother, 
as such persons are asmetimes fj^md among the Arabs, in the relation 
of wives or concubines ; but while 1 could entertain no doubt, from 
rny own observation, that the present head of the family, a pure 

Arab of unmixed blood, I was alsf assured that both the males and 

* Dr. Latham divides the human spedes into three primary varieties: 
1, KongoHdic; 2,^tlandidas ; 8, lapeAde. These correspond with the Hon- 
goUan, Ethifpian, and Caucasian varieties of Blumenbach.^ Instead of making 
the Malay a separate Vi'.riety, intermediate between the Caucasian and the 
Negro, he makes memflers of thatafamtly simply Mongolidse, distinguishing 
them ifto Femnsular and Oceanic MOngolids t and insto«y|feM«king tha 
American a fifth variety, intermediate between the Caucasi||^HH| Mongol 
ha ttogts them as simply Am^^ Mongolida;. 
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the females of the present and former p mcratioiis^ wore all p’Jlre .^rabs 
by descent and'morruigc, and that a Negicss had never been knowrij 
either as a wife or dlavo, in the history of the family. It is certainly 
B very marked pceuliaiity of ^he Arabs that inhabit the Valley of the 
Jordan that they haye flatter foatiues, darker skins, and coarser hair, 
than any other tribes ; a licculiarity xailier attri'bntable, I conceive, 
to^he constant and intense heat of that region than to any other 
cEuse.” Let it nofb» forgo ttenthu the A nibs arc pure Caiici^uiiis, 
but in tb*^ of the Valley of the Jordan we find them, m this 
instance, approximating to the race w'ldch remotest fi om the Cau- 
casian — the Negro. , 

The Ai :ib tribes which inhabit the middle of the Desert between 
JBassora^id Damascus*havi? locks somewhat crisped, extremely fine, 
and approaching the woolly hair of the N egn>. The town of Souakin , 
situated on the African coast of the Red Sea, lower down than Mecca, 
contains a mixed population, formed first of Bedouins or Ai*abs, 
including the descendants of the ancient Tuik« ; and, secondly, of the 
townspeople, who are cither Arabs fiom the opposite coast, or Turks 
of modern origin. The following is Buukhardi’s account of the two 
classes. Of the first he says: — “The lladhcibe or Bedouins of 
Souakin have exactly the same featurt's, language, mid dress, as tlie 
Nubian Bedcviins. In general they have handsome and expressive* 
features, with thin and very short beards. ^Their colour is of the 
darkest brown, approaching to black; but ihcydia^ e notliing of the 
Negro character of oountenauco.*' 'Jlio oiliors have undergone the 
same change. “The present race,” Im says,«“have the AMcaxi 
features and mannjurs, and are in no way to be distinguished from the 
Hadherbe,V> Here, then, wc have two distinct nations, Arabs and 
Turks, in the course of a fcw\'cnturie^ becoming black in Africa, 
though; ariginaily white^ 

Higher up the Kile tlian the Dongula are Ijie Shegya Arabs, of 
wlknH Mr. Waddinkton, author of “ The Crescent and the Cross/' 
gtvei us the following dcscri^on : — “ The genc«<^l complexion of tho 
Shegya Arabs is a jet black, , . 3* clear, glossy, jet black, which 
appewepd to my then unprejudiceik eycj to be the finest colour ^at 
could beTeftcted for a human bmng. They are distinguished in 
evsty respect from the Negroes by the of their colour, by 

their hair, and the regularity of their features, by the mild and 
dewy lustre of their eyes, and by tho softness of iheir^. touch, in, 
which last respeeVthey yield not to Jiuropeans," The Arabs on the 
Nile do not intennarry with the niCtives. The blackness of their 
^ complGxm|||i|l||^ owing to tho climate, or accidental and con^ 
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(2.> It notable fact, and bearing on our present subject, that 
‘ t)ie Jews haye a£«iinUated in physical charactcis to the nations 



A Sh^ya Arab. 

apiong whom they have long losidcd, though still to be recognised b> 
bome minute peculiiuitics of ph} sxognoiny. In the norfticrn coun- 
tries of Europe they are fail, or xanthous. Blue eyes and flaxen 
hair are ^cn in English Jews ; and in some parts of OcruMny the 
re<l beards of the Jews are vciy conspicuous. The Jews of Portugal 
ore very dark, Jew's, Vs it is wxll known, hava.^en spread from 
early times through many countries in the eastern of Asia— in 
China, Tartary, and the northoru parts India, There M many of 
them in the towns of Cochin and the interior o^Malabar. They^ld 
communication with each other in their eastoni coWnies, w®ch 
appear to be of one ftock or migration ; but a{ what era ^e% 
reached these countries is unknown, residence in Malabar 

appears to have bde^ from aaicient times; and they arc now 
and 80 completely like the native inhabitants in their com- 
plexion that I)r. Claudius Ihichanan says he could not a^!’"rjy8*di8- 
tinguish them from the Hindoos. lie has surmised that the black- 
ness of the Jews spread through diflerent parts of India is attributable 
to marriages with Hindoos ; but of this there is no evidence. It is 
probable thifl the preservation of tlie Jews in these countries as a dis- 
tinct people is owing, m elsewhe^S to their avoiding aU intermixture 

* There is at Matt^clieri, a town of Cochin, a parfcici^iar colony of Jews who 
arrived at slater date in that efudtry. and are called Jerusalem or White 
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T^Hith the native inhabitants. The Jesuits in China expreseiky iilfonn 
ns that the Jews Settled in Honan, where they hcfi'c been established 
for many agey, keep themselves distinct, and intermarry with their 
own fommunity* It appears that the ancient Jewish inhabitants of 
Cochin were a people of the* same migiation with those of China; 
and it is very improbable that they differ from their brethren in the 
particular above alluded to.”* 

(3.) Tlie varieties of complexion prevailing among (ho Hindoos, 
who arc Caucasians, me noticeable,, ll^hop Hcber was much 
struck, on his first arrival in Calcutta, by the great difference in 
colour between different natives. **Of the crow'd by whom we were 
surrounded, some were black us Ncgioes, otlieis merely copper- 
coloured, and otjicrs lilUc darker than the Tunisians whom I have 
seen at Liverpool. Mr. Mill, the Principal of Bishop's College, who 
had come down to meet me, and who lias seen more of India 
than most men, tells me that he cannot account for this differ- 
ence, which is general throughout the country, and everywhere 
Striking. It is not merely the difference of exposuic, since this 
variety of tint is visible in the fishermen, who axe all naked alike. 
Kor does it depend on caste, since •very high caste Brahmins are 
sometimes black, while Pm-ialis arc comparatively wdiite.” , 

'(4,) It is not in complexion alone that wc ^nd approximations to 
the Negro race in Caucasian families. ^ 

Take tfic Abyssinians for iUiistration, Tlierc is no part tf Africa 
(it has been well remarked), Egypt being excepted, the history of 
which is connected, \\iLli so many objects of exuiosity as Abyssinia, 
A region of Alpine mountains, ever difficult of access by its nature 
and peculiar situation, concealing infits bosom the long-sought sources 
of (% jjile, Abyssinia ^as long preserved in the heart of Africa, and 
in the midst of Moslem and Fagan nations, its peculiar literature and 
its as cient Christian church. What is still mdre remarkable, it has 
preserved extensive remains of a previously-existing and widely- 
spread Judaism. By their languagiAand other indubitable signs, the 
Abyssinians axe known to be relapsd to the original inhabitants of 
Temda, oiKhe opposite shores of the Fabian Gulf, and to fonn a 
branch of the great Semitic or SyrS-Aral»an family, Xfn touched by 
the ancient culture of Egypt and Ethiopia, their earliest improvement 
was e^dently of Shemite origin. « 

Tlie Abyssinians are, notwithstanding, a black race. *And more 
than this, Dr. Kuppeil informs us that there afe twd phyisical types 

* Fricharj'ti Natural HUtorvef^Ian, p. Ifo. 
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prcviilent ^mong tlicm. TJic greater number, ho snys/are a finely* 
formed ipople of the European type, ha^ing a countenance and 
features precisely ycsembling those of the Bedouins of Arabia. The 
characteristic of their cxtci ior consists principally in an oval «hape of 
the face; a finely-pointed nose; a wdl- proportioned^ mouth, with 
lips of moderate tliicknc^is, not in the least turniid out ; lively* eyes; 
wcll-placcd teeth ; somewhat cm led or smooth hair ; and a middle 
stature. In this portion of the Abyssiniah family, who resemble 
Negro neither in feature nor in the foim of the skull, but are perfectly 
black, we have an example of a changt of comjdexion, although 
history throws no light oi\ the time of its occurrence or the causes 
which produced it. , 

But there is a second numerous division of the Abyssinian people, 
according to the same traveller, which is identified even in«phy5ical 
traits with the Ethiopian race. “This last type,*' skys Dr. Uuppcll, 

“ is distinguished by a less acute, and uniformly somewhat flattened 
nose, by thick lipa, by long and not very sparkling eyes, and by very 
strongly-crisped and almost woolly hair, which stands very thickly 
upon the head,” • 

This last physical type, which Euppell terms Ethiopian, Is that 
character of physiognomy which, by Baron Larrey and many otlier 
WTiters, is described as the prevalent character of the Abyssinian, 
‘countenance. Larrcy describes one type as common to<he Copts or 
native Egyptian race, the Berberines, and the Abyssinians , and lie 
separates this by a broad line from jho character peculiar to the 
Negro Aces, and by almost as broad a line from that of the Axabliin. 
The Copts, he says, have a “ yellow, dusky comnlexion. like that of 
the Abyssinians. Their countenance is full, winfcmt being puffed; 
their eyes are beautiful, clear, ^almond-shaped, langiiMiing ; their 
cheek-bones arc projecting ; their noses npariy straight, roimd^ at 
the point ; their nostrils dilated ; mouth of mc^erate aise ; tMP lips 
thick ; their tooth white, regular, and scarcely projecting ; their beard 
and hair black and crisp.” In all thes^charactefS the Copts aifU tSe 
Abyssinians agree ;»«nd while ^ey form a decided approximation tb 
tho Negro physiognomy, tliey are plainly distinguishable. Baron 
Larrey says that the mumm^^ heads found at Saggarah disnlay^ pre«* 
clsely the same character, narngly, the prominence of the cheek- 
bones and of the zygomatic arches, the peoidlai shape of the nasal 
fatsec, and the relatively slight projection in the alveolar edges, 
^hen compared with the corresponding structure in the Negro skull* 
Here, then, wo have an example of an approaum&tion to the Negro , 
type, lg»th in«eoinplexion and other important respects, on the part oC 
a Semitic, and, 1j}icrefore, Caucasian race. 
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(5.) It is a fact of groat importance in relation to the question 
whether the Negro and other tyjies may be traced to ^ne origin, 
that they arc not separated by a distinct and unalterable fine of 
demarcation, bu: so mii into each oUicr that ft is difficult to say 
where one ofids and another begins. The full development of all 
the peculiarities ef organi^^otion whi.h arc considered as charaC' 
teristic of the Negro races, arc only io be found in the western 
ffistricts of intertropical Africa. If we trace the intervening countries 
Dotwccii Egypt and Scneganibl t, and carefully note the physical 
qualities of the inhabitants, we shall have no difficulty in recognising 
almost every degree or stage of deviation* sucfccssively displayed, and 
showing a gradual transition from^thc characters of the Egyptian to 
those of the Negro, \iithout any broadly-siarked line of^abrupt separa- 
tion. IThc charactcridic<-ype of one division of the human species 
here passes int<S another, and that by alinobt imperceptible degrees. 
This gradual change is not the result of the intermixtures of races on 
the confines of regions of old allotted to either separately. This might 
have been conjectured some years ago, and, iu fact, it has often Keen 
said by those «who sought the most obvious explanation of the phe- 
nomena. The intermediate tiihes are not Mulattos, or at all re- 
sembling Mulattos; they have eacli their distinguishing fenturos, 
which, besides their distinct languages, maik them out as races 
separate aiMl peculiar, and not less distinct from tlio Negroes than 
while races themselves. These more accurate obscivations are the 
results qf recent inquiries made on the spot by persons well skilled in 
natural history and comparative anatomy and physiology, knd aware 
of the important h^ar,iqg of such inquiries on«.,hc physical history of 
the human specvfo. TTiey woic commenced by the scientific men who 
accompani. 1 the array of the Picii^h Republic in the Egyptian expe- 
dition. They have be^n followed up by later travollcra," * 

(^.^i^The d’ffercnccs which exist among the tribes wliich are ad- 
mittedly Negro arc likewise of much wxdght ip this argument. It is 
Irul'that, independently of woolly hair and the complexion of the 
Negroes, there are other ^ysical^charactcr8»'»vhich mark tliem out 
as a very peculiar tribe ; yet these traits ethnographers are well 
aware ar^not so constant os maliy pq^sons imagine. In our W^t 
India colonies very many Negroei^ especially females, are seen whose 
figures strike Europeans as remarkably beautiful. This would not be 
the case, it has been justly reasoned, if they deviated much from the 
idea prevalent in Europe, or from the^ European atindawl of beauty. 
Yet the slaves the colonies, particularly in those of England, were 


' Frichard’B Natural History of Mao, pp. 269, 970. 
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brought fyom the west coast of Africa, whcic tho peculiarities of 
figurp which iu our eyes constitute deformity in. the Negro are 
chiefly prevalent, ^he black peoide imported int3 the French and 
some of the Portuguese colonies from the eastern coast of the African 
contmeut, and from Congo, are much beitcr made. 

(7^) The cilfBuilty uliah is felt in sj/^posing thht the Negro variety 
may haAe rLvn from iu .fher, is duniinshed by tho further considera- 
nou Buggobted by liio tbiTa oners known to c^ist among tho Negr<3cs 
lltcmselves, o( tbe influence of civilisation along with moral causes 
and farourablo eiicum-stancos on physical Conformation, The fact is, 
tint tho most degradcKl'iiations in Africa are the ugliest. Among the 
most improved and the paiti.illy clvih/ed, as the Ashantees, and 
■)ther interior «tatcs, the figiue and the features of the native people 
approach inueli mote to the European. The uf^liest Negro tfibes are 
confined to the equatorial countiios ; and on both sides of the equator, 
tis wc advance towards tho tompei ito stones, the persons of tho 
inhabitants are most Uamhome and well formed. In the skull of the 
more improved and civilisicd nations among the woolly-haired blacks 
of Afn<*a, we arc assured that there is comparatively ^ght deviation 
fiom ihe form which may be looked upon as ihc common type of tho 
human hesd. We arc told, for on ample, by M, tiollcrry, that the 
lolofls, whoso colour is a deep tr^t'ouaient black,, and w’ho have 



^ - Jaa Tzataoe, Caffi-e Chief. 

vpeoUy hair, are robust and well made, and have regular features, On 
the other^&ide j>f the Equinoctial 'line, the Congo negroes, asPiga^ 
, fetta declares, have thick lips or ugly features ; except la colour, they 
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are very like the Portuguese. Cafires in South Africa frequently 
resemble -Europeans. One of their chiefs, Jan Tzatzoe, '^itetj Eng- 
land a few yeaiu ago, and gave evidence before, a committee of the 
House of Commons. A handsomer man it would be difficult to find. 
He was 0 )ie\)f the earliest Converts to Christianity among his race, 
and Vasa man offshiewd snd quick intelligence. It has been the 
opinion of many that the Cafires ought to be soparuted from the 
Negroes, as a distinct braiSch of the human family. Hut this has been 
proved to be an crrf».. In the conformation Of the skulls (according 
to Dr. Piichaid), which lu the leading character, tlioy me associated 
with the great majority of woolly AtricannaAons. 

In the condition of a race neighbouring to the territories of the? 
Caffircs, and some time.s intermingled w'ith them, wc have an instance 
of the physical dcgiadatis^i of form and figure which is pioduecd hy 
the gradual add conjoint operation of moral causes and eKtern.d 
circumstances— “ we refer to the Bushmen or Bosjemen of Southern 
Africa. 

It is asserted upon good authoiity that the third generation of tiiose 
slaves in the «United States who live in houses have little left of the 
depressed nose, and that their mouth and lips become less prominent, 
while their hair grows longer, at each succeeding generation. Tlie 
field-slaves, on the contrary, retain much longer their original form. 
Cuvier has ri.oticcd that servitude^r domestication is Uve most powerful 
agent yet discovered for producing modifications in animals, and tH > 
greatest variety yet obtainc(\ was procured by <ts means. What cul- 
tivation does in the vegetable kingdom, and domestication with us 
appliances in the anipial, civilization effects Umong mankind ; aud 
ito agency must^o stremger from its moral influence. The 600701:^0 
of this is lk..e. We have seen tha^ among the lower animals, a tribe 
long domesticated, allowed to run wdld, will soon recover tlie 
oxl^M chaxiceters of the wild stock ; the uniformity of colour, the 
darkness of its hue, and the original confornmtion of the limbs, vfill 
reappear. It is Wy necqMary that a nation should become bar- 
barised, and sink into a stme of ignorance, nteral degradation, and 
physical distress, in order to deviate from a high original type, and 
acquire those features which we^eons^er characteristic of physsltal 
degradation. Even the osseous ^structure of the human frame is 
Vilified, in the course of generations, by the mode of life* ** About two 
hundred years ago, a number of people were driven by a barbaiona 
polity from the counties of Antrim and Down, in Iralandii towards the 
sea-coasti where they hare ever since been settled, but in unusually 
miserable circumstances, even for Ireland y and the vonseqji^.ence is. 
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that they ^VKhibit peculiar features of the most repulsivt kind, pro- 
.iectii^ with large open mouths, depressed noses, high cheek- 

bones, and bow legs, together with an extremely diminutive state. 
These, W'ith ciii abnormal slenderness of the limbs, arc the outward 
maiks of a low and barbarous coiidilioh all over the woild.** To a 
great extcni, at least, they me, and wh»can doubt that they arc pro- 
duicd by circuiustanco:> ? Why look for a distinct origin to account 
for squab lips, depressed noses, and liigti cheek-J^oncs ? “ Coarse, 
unwholesome, and lU-prepared food,’* says fiuffon, ‘‘makes the 
human race degenerate. All those peojilc who live miseiably aro 
ugly and ill-made. K^cn ui France, the country people nro not so 
beautiful as those who live in tovgis ; and I have olten remarked that 
in those villages wUptc the people are iicher and better led than in 
others ; the men are likewise more handsokie, and have better coun- 
tenances.’* * 

The same fact is to be ob^icrved everywhere. Among the 
Bedouins, Voluey observes that a marked ditfereiice is discernible 
between the people and their sheikhs or princes, who, being better 
fed, arc taller, stouter, and better favoured than their jJJ'ir^rcr subjects, 
who subsist on six ounces of food a day. The common people of 
’I’ahiti (af cording to truvelleis). who are most exposed to the air and 
sun, and arc stinted in tUoir food, arc blacker, thoifliair more woolly 
5iid cri&i), their bodies low' and slender. But their chief# have a very 
different appearance, The colour of their skins is less tawny than 
that of the Spaniard,* and not coppery jis that of an American; it is 
of a lighter tint than the fairest complexion of an inhabitant of the 
K'dst India islands. l*rom this complexion tlvgr/;; O'!! the interme- 
diate hues down to a lively brown, bordering upi^i black, A few 
have yellowish, brown, or sandy^hair.^ It is thought !!y^Bome that 
the Mongul complexion depends much on the lyibits of that race. The 
children and women arc remaikably white ; smoke and eftposur^tb the 
sun give the men, said, their yellow tint. “Perhaps the mosj 
extraordinary illustration of the permanent influence of habits upon 
the different races nmy be drawijb from^the teeth. Blumcnbach has 
observed that the teeth of man show him manifestly to be an omni- 
vorous animal. But in some^natidhs, probably from the uso o£» food 
Tequiiing great mastication, the incisors become blunt and rounded, 
and the canine teeth are undistinguisbable from the grinders. This 
Is the case with jnany, perhaps most, Egyptian mummies, and with 
tike Oreenlenders and Esquimaux, who eat their ^ meat uncooked, 
with ntost extraordinary contortions of jaw." 

3Ve )urv 9 in the Berbermes or Nubians uf the Nile a very 
Ton, w. 
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Striking example of a transition from tlie physical charucl*T of the 
Negro to one distinctively different, that of tlie ancient Egyptians 
preserved in the irfodern Copts, and, as we have s'^cn, nearly resem- 
bling that of the Abyssinians. Dr. Kiippel describes their physiog- 
nomy thus “ A long oval countenance ; a beautifully-curved nose, 
somewhat rounded towards thte tip ; lips rather thick, but not pro- 
truding excessively ; a retreating chin ; scanty beard , lively eyes ; 
strdhgly frizzled, ’^ut never woolly hair ; a remarkably beautiful 
figure, generally of middle size, and a bronze colour, are the charac- 
teristics of the genuine Dongolawy.** The description which llurck- 
hardt gives of them differs but very slightly from lluppeirs. They 
distinguish themselves from the Negroes, among other circum- 
stances, by the softness of their skin, which is smooth, while the 
palm of fhe hand in the true Negro feels like wood. Ho says — 
Their noses are less flat than those of the Negroes, their lips are 
less thick, and their cheek-bones not so prominent. Their hair is 
generally similar to that of Europeans, but stronger, and always 
curled ; sometimeis it is woolly. Their colour is less dark than that 
of the Negro, ancl has a coppery tinge,*' 

These Nouba, or Berberines, arc the descendants of the Nobatic 
who were brought fifteen centuries age from an oasis in the western 
country, by the Emperor Diocletian, to people the portion of the 
Valley of the*Nile fi«)m which the Blemmyes were driven out. The 
race of Koldagi Negroes in the district of* the Kordafan still 
preserve And speak a dialeot of tlie Barftb^a language, The 
Nobatm settled on the Nile soon became partially civilized. In 
this region they l^'**ctideigone a physical chmige, which must be 
attributed to the influence of external agencies different from those 
\ of their native land, and to tliat of cHUization. *• It must be admit- 
ted tl^t almost all conchisions on such evidence as etlmology, or the 
history of races" affords, are liable to error, since we can seldom or 
« ^pvei; bo perfectly ^sure that all the conditionS*of the problem are 
truly given, and that no circumstances have interfered to influence 
the results except those which are kfi^wn. ButHff wo claim allow- 
ance for such sources of fallacy, and the degree of uncertainty which 
they rfbcossarily occasion, we may consider the history oi‘ the Nubian 
tribes as furniKhing an example of change brought about daring the 
lapse of ages in the physical character of a human race.*' 

It has been well argued that if the Koldagi Nou|^.a, or Negroes, 
could in the course of ages be transformed into the Berberines, or 
Nilotic Nubians, a race physically res^bllng thf Egyptians, the con- 
verse of this supposition is equfdly probable, namely, th£it the 
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oiigiiial JJTouba thcmsolvcs (and, by parity of reaboiiiiig, other Negro 
tubes) may have ^sprung, at, a more remote peri«>d, from a tribo 
resembling tlie Egyptians. “It is, theiefore, just as i>robablc that a 
1rd>L* becoming burbarised in the f Tests ot reuii.il Air; a, should 
deviate Itoiii an urigural type, siirulitr to th* lierbenne ov iho 
l-.gjpiiuii, to that of the Koldagi Nubuuis, as that the tlurngo should 
take place in a contr«iry directign. The Noiiba themselves [and the 
whole Negro family] may be an offset fiom thc'^oiiginal stock Avhieh 
liibt peopled Egypt and Nubia.*' • 

(9.) The comiituiiofl of the akin is an iinfiortant element in the 
question now before the reader^ An argimiout was based ou it to 
piove a specific distinction bctwxen the Negro and Euiopeaii, con- 
stituting them separate species of beingfJI M. Elourens, Ereueh 
anatomist, detected a few years ago, he thought, foiftr distinct layers 
interposed between the outer cujicle and the cutis. Of these the 
second, underlying the black pigment, which he considered a third 
layer, seemed to constitute a distinct organised body, which exhts 
only in men of dark colour, and is entirely wanting in the uhitc 
races, or at least, as IM. Flourens says, “ could not be detected in 
them by the ordinary method of maceration,** The existence of such 
a layer is certainly slender giound on which to build the hypothesis 
df a distinction of species between the Ncgio and th<? white man, 
especially when it is rcAiembcred that M. Flourens imagined he dis- 
covered all the four layers, nut only in |hc skin of a Negro, but of a 
Mulatto twho stands by his birth midway between the Negro air I 
the white man), and likewise in the mteguu^ont of two Charruau 
Indians belonging to a dark race of native Soutii^ Americans, and 
'^heii the instances already referred to are rccallWs*' in which 
Negroes are known to have lost their black cojour, and the descend- 
ants of white races are known to have become black,* The 
discovery of M. Floivens has now, however, been superseded b v ^ 
microscopical invostigation. The combined rese^ches of several 
German anatomists 4iave prove^thati^ie outer integument of the 
humim frame “ docs not consist at all of continuous membranes, but 
is of a cellular structure, au^ is composed of several layers ol sells, 
and that its different parts arc no^ distinguished from each other by 
such deffnlte lines of separation as they have been supposed to be. 
The whole outer skin consists in re^dity of a complicated structure 
of cells, termed %y anatomists cytoblasts, coating all the suifaces of 
the body.” The idea of a given number of distinctly organised 
xnembrages must now, thereforl, be abandoned , it was based m a 
defectiye view of integumentary apparatus. Henle discovered in 
^ a Z 
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the skin of a Negro c^s which contain the black pigmeiit which 
* tinges the A&icai) skin, "Dr. Gustav Simon, of Berlin, took®pah7s to 
determine whether the various discolourations or ^diversities of hue 
which make t?.cir appearance 'occasionally on the skins of Europeans, 
including healthy anj[l natural ^varieties of tint and those which occur 
in morbid states of the system, depend upon the presence of similar 
ceU* filled with pigment, and he found that they did. In examining 
the structure of the akin in moles, and in what aic called ‘’mother 
spots,'* he found it e\actly /similar to that of the natively black skin. 
Even in summer freckles, when strongly iiragnifyuig powers are 
applied, it is easy to be fully convinced of the presence of pigment- 
cells. And I)r. Simon concluded that all tliese abnormal discoloura- 
tions of ^hc skin arc 2 ;clat^d to the normal or natural colourations 
found iu the Njgro. “ We may venture to conclude," says Br. 
Prichard, “ from the results of these investigations, that there is no 
organic difference between the skin of the European and that of other 
races of men that gives reason to imagine a diversity of species in 
mankind ; but,«.on the contrary, that transitions take place to a cer- 
tain extent independently of the agency of climate and the piiueipal 
causes of variation, from the conditions of structure belonging to one 
race to those which characterise tho diher." And thus the constitu- 
tion of the skin, rightly understood, instead of furnishing an objection 
to the doctrine of the unity of the species, is found to be strikingly 
corroborc^tive of it. 

^(10.) Another objection has been drawn from the struotu'»e of the 
hair. Some think that the human hair, like th*^ quills of hedgehogs 
and porcupines, ;^.ra^t%c bristles of hogs, consists of two parts, a 
cortical out^^ joat, and an internal spongy structure. 'Hiis is denied 
by others, who conclude that It consists of a homogeneous substance, 
in w)»>'h no distinction of cortex and medulla can be perceived. But 
^the subject is still involved in much obscurity. ^Hnoui^, however* is 
kno^n to relicic our themo from any imagined or possible difficulty. 
Europeans are often met wif.^,vv^ho|p hairisnc^ly, if not quite, as 
crisp as that of a Negro. Even among the Negroes themselves ^ere 
is a very great variety. And the ^faots^ already given on these pages 
show that if wc take the entire ^ass of the blac^ native raoca of 
A&ica, there are tribes among them who present every po^ble gra-* 
dation, from a completely woolly hair to merely curled* and even ta 
flowing hair. This variety occurs, too, in the same irace.^ 

It has been said that the covering of the Ne^ head is vool* and 
not hair. Without entering on a discussion bf tlie.4^ tie^VOoha- 
. ract®^!# thfBie substances, the. ibllowing atatemeat by lPr« Prichard 
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is conclusive: — **I have seen and examined the filaments of hair 
belcftiging to different races of men, and have coi|Lpared them with 
the fllamf'ulR of Wool from tlfe Southdown sheep, with the assistance 
of Mr* Estlih, who is skilful and long •practised in Ahc use of the 
microscope, w'ith the aid of ghisses magnifyipg about 4U0«times, 
Hairs of a Negro, of a Mulatto, of Europeans, end of some Abys- 
sinians, sent to me by M. D’Abbadie, tlic celebrated traveller, were, 
together with the n ool of a Southdown sheep, .vitVed both as trans- 
parent and opaque bodies. The filament, of wool had a Very roug^ 
and irregular surfacoi though no serrations, distinctly so termed, 
were perceptible. The hair of the Negro, ■vvhich was extremely 
unlike that of wool, and of all tfie other varieties mentioned, had tlie 
appearance of a cylinder with smooth ifurf^ce ; they all.appeared 
more or less filled with a dark colouring matter, •which, however, 
did not entirely destroy their transparency. The colouring matter 
was apparently much more abundant in the hair of the Negro than 
in the others. The Abyssinian hair was also very dark, but so far 
diaphanous that a riband-like band appeared running down tlirough 
the middle of acylindriform tube ; and the Mulatto hair resembled the 
Abyssinian in this respect. Hie filament of European hair seemed 
almost entirely transparent ; had the appearance of an empty tube, 
coated internally ’^ith something of a dingy or duskyjcolour, which 
only prevented it from being quite pellucid. European heir of a 
light colour had the same appearance, but w'as still less darkened, 
Erom fheso observations I am convihccd that the Negro has hair 
properly so termed, and not wool." 

It has been justly remarked that even# if The *-T|fgro covering Were 
really not hair but a fine wool — if it weie precisely naaJogous to the 
finest wool — still this would by*iio m^ans prove the Negro to be of a 
peculiar and separate stock, since we know that^ome tiibes of 
animals beat w'ool, yhile others of the same species are covered with 
hair. 

The idea of the Negro race, o/ any portion of it, forming an 
intermediate link between ^the »oblc Caucasian and the ignoble and 
Srjpational orang-outang, is more^than disproved by these multiplied 
facts and considerations. But there are other known facie which 
render a phantaey qf this sort guile irrational, 

(1.) Norton’s “Table" showing the size of the brain in 

upwards of 600 crania, W’hich we have given in oui* Introduction, the 
reader has cfcservedmat the Negro brain was found to be tliree cubic 
inches lai^er .than that of the ancient Egyptian; and yet the 
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ancient "Egyptians were foremost in the race of civilization? and their 
title to an honourable place among men will not he dispute d. *It ia 
true that the same Itible exhibits the* brain of l^ie Australian and 
Hottentot as %r below that o{ the Negro, but even their brain was 
found, equal to that of the ancient Peruvians, the remains of whose 
skill and power proVe them tlo have been at least more than half 
civilized. The Australian ^nd Hottentot, besides, are members of 
the' groat Negro family, and thoii physical inferiority ^ connected, 
on a principle already enunciated, with their lower state of moral, 
intellectunl, and circumstantial degradation, , If any question Ijc 
raised at all, it must relate to the Negro^ not to any scattered and 
greatly degraded fragment of his radb. 

Now it is the opinion of Dr. Prichard that there is nothing what- 
ever in the organisation of the brain of the Negro which affords a 
presumption of inferior endowment of intellectual or moral faculties. 
He gives the weight of several skulls of nearly the same size, from 
which it would appear that there is little constant difference between 
the brain of a Euro^jcan and the brain of a Negro. 

(2.) The following conclusions of Dr. Tiedcman, in an article on 
** The Brain of the Negro,*' in the “ Philosophical Transactions,” are 
more favourable still than those of Dr. Morton Ist. In size, the 
brain of a N^o is as large as that of a European. 2nd. In regard 4 
to the capacity of the cavity, the skull of the J^^gro in general is not 
smaller than that of the European and other hu^an races ; the oppo- 
site opinion is ill-founded, ami altogether refuted by my researches. 
3rd. In the form and structure of the wcll-possqsscd spinal chord the 
Negro accords w^y with the European, and shows no 

difference except that arising from the different size of the body. 
4th. The cerebellum of the Nogro, *111 reg^urd to its outward form, 
ffsBurg^. and lobes, is exactly similar to that of the European. 5th. 
The cerebrum has, for the most part, the same form as that of the 
^»Sin^.)|.3an. nth. The brain, in internal structure, is composed of the 
same substance. 7th . Tlio braii’i of the Negro is n^t smaller, compared 
as to size, nor are the nerves thi!3ker.^' 8th, The analogy of the brain 
of the Negro to the orang-outang^is not greater than that of other 
races,* “ except it be in the greater syftiractry of the ^rt and 
which I very much doubt.** * 

(3.) Too much importance has been attached, according to some, to 
‘ the cranium, and to the science df cranioscopy ; for it is not in the 
skull, they say, but in the outer covering of the body or skeleton, that 
Nature has placed the great marks* of difference. Strip off the 
integuments of Yenus [says one], and compare her with i Bush 
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woman, ^and the difTerence would seem to be very light/’ This 
author, after considerable research, arrives at this epnelusion— That 
there is an impassable gulf between the higher order of animals and 
the • * 

(4.) Satisfactory as these results afc, there Jis a simpler test to 
which many readers will bring the question whether the Negro is 
entitled to say “Am I not a man and a brother namely, .the 
practical one, “ By their fruits ye shall knowAhem.** And viewing 
the question in this aspect, there is an Accumulation of evidence to 
prove that the Negrofes possess all human attributes. Dr. Winter- 
bottom, firom whom wo have qimted several interesting facts relative 
to Negroes of the leucous and xanthous variety, went to Africa in 
1792 in the service of the Sierra Leone CGinpasiy> and resided in Free 
Town four years as physician to the colony. He tftill lives, and, at 
the distance of more than half a century, he writes— “With respect 
to their powers of mind, I consider the Africans to be upon a level 
with the generality of Europeans. The schools of Free Town and 
the neighbouring districts are crowded with as fine* children as wo 
usually meet with in England; and they can produce as perfect 
specimens of active, intelligent, and sprightly pupils, as are to bo 
found in any of our British scliools of the same blnss. . . From 
•what I have seen, it is my solemn and unbiassed opinion that edu- 
cation alone constitutes the whole difference between the European 
and the African.** The experience of the Negro race in ^the West 
India Colonies and on the continent of America quite vindicates 
their title to this vesdict. 

The history of the changes which we suppose to hsue taken place 
from the original typo of man, whafover that was, will remain for 
ever unknown. But it cannot escape observation that SSa dark 
complexion which been the fruitful occasion of so many diffi- 
culties is a most benevolent provision. “ The skiit of the dark 
says a medical authority, “ is ^t oM different in colour, but is also 
considerably modified in texture, rm as to enable it to perform a 
greater extent of function |han the more delicatdy-formed ^kin of 
the white variety of the species.^ The thick and dark rete mucosum 
of the former is evidently more suited to the warm, moist, and 
miasmal climates of the tropics,^ than that with which the latter, 
variety is provided. The skin of the Negro is a much more active 
organ of depuration than that of the white. If does not merely 
exhal^a larger proportion of irtiueot|^ fluid and carbonic acid from 
the blood, but it also elaborates a more unctuous secretion, which 
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by its abundance and sensible properties evidently possesses very 
considerable influence in counteracting the heating effects of the 
sun’s rays ujon the body, and in carrying off the superabundant 
caloric. Whilst the active functions, aided by the colour of the skin, 
thus fend to diminish the hea^L of the body, and to prevent its exces- 
sive increase by the temperature of the climate, those materials that 
require removal f^pm the blood arc eliminated by this surface, which, 
in the Negro especi&lly, perform exciting functions very evidently 
in aid of those of respiratibn, and of biliary secretion.” It is well 
kiioWn that hot water cools faster in dart or black vessels than in 
Vessels of other colours. And instead of questioning the unity of 
the species which comprehends men black and white, it remains for 
us only ‘to admire tlm pfbvidenco which, by whatever means, has 
adapted the Negro to the home which he has found m tropical 
regions. 

And we may sum up this branch of our subject in the words of 
Buffon : — ** tJpon the whole, every circumstance concurs in proving 
that mankind dre not composed of species essentially different from 
each other; that, on the contrary, there was originally but oho 
species, which, after multiplying and^spreading over the Whole surface 
of the earth, has undergone various changes from the influence of 
climate, food, mode of living, diseases, and mixture of dissimilar 
individuals ; that at first these changes wefe not so conspicuous, 
and produced only individual varieties ; that these varietieg became 
afterwards more specific, because they were rendered more general, 
more strongly marl^in> ''(| more permanent, b^ the continual action 
of the same causes ; and they are transmitted from generation 
to generation.'' 
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THE UNITY OF Trffc lfACE>-THE LmOUISTIC AROUMKNT. 

• 

Our argument, it may be said, is still only negative. It only goes to 
prove that unity of origin is not inconsisteAt with the actual •diversi- 
ties of mankind. But, to say nothing of the positive probabilit^’es 
suggested by our facts and reasoxtlngs, if there is anything wanting 
it will be supplied by another chain of argument to which the reader's 
attention is now invited. 

Ann rnn two or thrre t^vsakd zksovxmtf which ars 

SrOXRH BY MBH TRaCfiABLB TO OHB ORIOlH, OR MUST THEY BB 
TRACB1> TO MANY ? , 

If there is evidence of an origintd oneness of language, and a subse- 
quent violent disruption of that one language, it may rmt ailbrd an 
absolute demonstration* of the oneness of man's origin, but it Will 
leave no reasonable d<mbt of it. Should We discover the tnaces of a 
common *origin in all the languages of men, we shall discover the 
traces of the common drigin of men themseb^ we can prove that 
tribes, very diverse from each other, the^illistdiverBijito be found, and 
very distant frdhi each other, do 8}^il sp^ak languages Which, Judging 
by their most essential and radical elements, mi^t have hadone,tfigin, 
We have a ver'y near approach to a demonstration thdA these' '^ibes 
themselves were not created separately, but belong to one family^ ajld^ 
are descended ftbia one father. 

The !&rst impression of the r<itdeSr|^oweTer, Will be that such a 
connection between the multitudinous languages of men can never be 
established. And this impreasion dluy Well be pardoned. The science 
Which has made so much curious discovery is comparatively new^ and 
iti^ results are little known. 

It was long before the inquiries o&the curious and the learned into 
this subjectWiSBumed a scientific ai^ect, or were coi^ducted on scien- 
tific principles. The ^ ompariso^ instituted between different lan- 
guages were for a long time very limited, and When they became more 
extended, they Wsfre still verj^fiEmeifhl and mote amuainlf than Sound. 
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They were generally vitiated, too, by assuming that the IJebrew^ w'as 
the one originaJ> tongue, and endenv^ouring to trace all languages to 
this common root. As the number of inquirers increased, and the 
field of inquiry was extended, the only eficct seemed to be to increase 
the ^ificulty of tricing all languages to a common origin, and recon- 
ciling existing differences with the Bible narrative. Tongue was 
added to tongue, almost \Athout end. Every fresh footstep that was 
trodden eastward onwestward, or northward or southward, stumbled 
on a new dialect with no^viaible relation to others. For many a day 
the chaos became thicker and darker ; dnd !lnany looked for nothing 
but Infidelity as the result of suc\^ studies. Investigation, happily, 
does not stand still before such fears as these ; and at last light broke 
upon tke world of wards, cand they fell into a degree of order which 
few could hard anticipated. 

There are two modes of determining the relations of languages to 
each other, or two tests by which to try them, which scientific men 
have adopted, and on whose comparative merits they are not yet 
agreed. The«one Is called the Lemcal, and the other the Orammatical^ 
The one takes the words^ the radical words of languages, and compares 
them ; the other compares the grammatical formations and construc- 
tion of languages. The latter of these modes is certainly the favourite 
of the mostrscientific and learned ; but both are useful when applied 
within certain limits, and a combination of l^hc two is the safest test 
to whicb the comparison can be subjected, r 

By degrees, those who haS traversed the trackless deserf of seem- 
ingly isolated an d disiolnted languages, discovered a path which 
promised to le^ them safe and useful conclusion. They dis- 
covered im|H9rtant connections amjng languages which enabled them 
to epmbine in groups or families the idioms of nations which had 
soelffcd previously to have no mutual relation. ** It was found [for 
example] that the Teutonic dialects received considerable light from 
tlic^ianguagc of Persia, that Latin had remarkable points of contact 
withKussian and other SHt^oniaf^ idioms, aad that the theory of 
Greek verbs in jui could not well be understood without recourse to 
their parallels in Sanskrit or Utidian^, grammar. In short, it was 
clearly demonstrated that one speech, essentially so called, pervaded 
a considerable portion of Europe and Asia, and, stretching across in a 
brood sweep from Ceylon to Iceland, united in a bond of union 
nations professing the most irreconcilable religions, ppssessing the 
most dissimilar \nstitutions, and bearing but a slight resemblance in 
physiognomy and colour.” ' * • e 

'Hie family of languages thus ascertained has been called the Indo- 
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Oermanic ot iiido-European. The territory occupied by it includes 
the wltole t>f Europe, excepting only the small tracts held by the 
Hi'^cayan and the Fmnish family, which Includes Hungarian ; thence 
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it extends over a great p^irt of Southern Asia, here and there inter- 
rupted by insulated grjups. It thus includes the various Indian 
languages,# of which the Sanskrit takes the lead ; the Mcdo-t'ersic ; 
the Teutonic, including; the different German dialects ; the Anglo- 
Saxon ; the Icelandic, Swedish, Banish, Gr^ek and Latin, 

with their modern derivatives ; Modern^reek, P>en(d!<. Spanisli, 
Italian, &c. ; the Slavonic, includiil|; RuiDi, Polish, Lithuanian, &c. ; 
and the Celtic, with its two divisions — (1), of Ei%e in Ireland, CF&ho 
in Scotland, and Manx in the Isle of Man ; and (2), the Welsh and 
Cornish in this kingdom, and the Bas Breton in Prance. One wrUfflT 
(Colonel Vans Kenneejy) gives us commralivc tables, in which ho 
comprises nine hundred words conmion^o Sanskrit, and other mem- 
bers of the Indo- Germanic family, these words are not sucl^as 

are likely to have been commullicated by subsequent intercourse ; a 
g)reat part of them, at least, express ^st and simplest elements of 
language ; “ primary ideas, such as have existed from the beginning 
and scarcely ever change their denomihationB/’ In the Sanskrit and 
Persian we nnd several which need no sort of translation to an 
English reader, as paderf mader^ stmu, dokhter, brade't , mand, pidhapa ; 

* likewise fyeumeUf the eye j brouwa, the eyebrow ; misa, tile nose ; 
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ffinUf the knee ; hrti, the heatt ; stara, a 6tat ; arrivif % rirer ; ghan 
a ro^. , * * 

But this verbal coincidence wculd not hare* satisfied a large bod; 
of philolo^rs, had it no^ been followed in due time by the dis 
coifery of a still more important ^ihlfohnky in the grammatical strur 
ture of these languages. *' ih iSilh was the first to examim 
tiiis subject with any dd|;t<ee ^ aitcttra\^$ and, by a minute anc 
sagacious analysis «tf the Eieiskrlfc verb, centered with the conjuga 
tional system of the otW tnembers of this family, left no forthc 
doubt of their intimate nhd primitive afilnity.*' 

In the Indo-European ftou^) of languages we present a specimei 
of the results of linguistic ethnology. I'he BiSmitic (Hebrew, Arabic 
Ethiopic, &c. &c.), the Indo-ChinesO or IVansgangetic, the Malayan 
and the Ametican, embrace the o^hihr Isnguages of the earth. Anc 
thus, instead of an endless variety of tohgues, independent 
other, we find a very few, fouir br five, gSeh comprehending under ii 
not so many essentially different languages, but so many difiercn 
idioms of tho same essential root. Tha work of comparison is by n 
means complete, but every fresh discovery tends to simplify, not t 
complicate, the discoveries alroadv made. 

The two or three thousand languages of the world being reduced ij 
this mannsr to four or five, the next important point to be asccrtaincc 
is, whether any relationship can be discovered between these four o 
five fsmilic^, whether they have ever in closer connection 

than at pteseht ; in other words, whether they descend from 
common stock, To^enter into the details siecessary for a full dis- 
cussion of thk questiSb. TVotild render these pages dry and niiiti 
telligible many. Enough, therefore, to state that even by tin 
se^rest school of pjhilologers extraordinary affinities hare been dis< 
cefi^red between the various families into Which the languages of the 
jsarth have been grouped — ^affinities existing ju the very character and 
essence of cachlanguagc, so that none of them could have ever existed 
without those elements wfi^rein^he resemldviCe consists* Now,*’ 
says Dr. Wiseman, “ as thirexcrodes all idea of one having borrowed 
tlism from the Other, ds they cO^ld not have ariaen in each by 
independent processes, and &| the hidical difierbnce among the 
languages forbids their being considered dialects or ofishoots from 
One another, wo are driven tt^ the conclusion that^ on the one hand, 
these languages must have been originally united bn ony^, whence they, 
drew thesd cohimon elements essential to them all; and on the other, 
thbt t!^ sbpStfatioh betWeeA thete, Which ‘d'eSferoyjed ot^er mo less 
important mtnents of mseitnblahce, could not have been caused 

t ^ ' 
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by any gradual departure^ or individual development, but by some 
violent,* untlsual, and active forces, sufficient alono to reconcile 
these conflicting appearances, tdid tq account at once for the rq* 
FiC'mhlances and diffiercnccs. It would be difficult, meth^iks/ adds 
1 )i . W., to say wUat further step the most unreasonable or insati^le 
bcoptic could require to bring the results of this ^science intp close 
accordance uith the Scriptural account/* This conclusion is not only 
admitted but maintained by men who will not ^receive the simpld 
Ihble story, and tlieir support of it is a m^st material point in our 
cYiilcucc. One of the^greatest labourers in this field is Julius 
Klaproth, whose * Asia Polyglotta * consists of a large quarto of text, 
with a folio of comparative tables/ Klaproth makes no secret of his 
disbelief in the Mosaic history of the disper^on, which, he says^ is a 
mere story, founded on the insignificant name o^ Babylon. lie be- 
Ih^s in a sort of deluge, not in the Bible history of it, and supposes 
mankind to have escaped from it at diffiarent points by climbing the 
highest mountains ; and hence considers the various faiqilies of the 
human race as propagated afterwards from so many ^ntres in the 
('aucasus, Himalaya, and the Altai mountains. It is scarcely worth 
itmarking that this is a mere supposition, without any, the slightest, 
historical basis, and only creates ilew difficulties. But what does the 
man who indulges in those iancifiil explanations conclu^de on the 
bcientific question befo^ us? He thinks that in his works the 
univcrBal affinity of languages 1# placed in so strong a light that it 
must be censidered by all as completely* demonstrated. This [ho 
adds] docs not appear explicable on any other hypothesis than that 
of admitting fragments of a primary langu^igiryet to exist through 
all languages of the Old and New Worw/’ Take aitother German, 
Herder, who is careful to inform u# that he considered the history of 
Babel as a poetical fragment in the Oriental styl^. Tl^xe is 9Srcat 
probability [he says] ^hat the human race and language therewith 
go back to one common stock^to a first man, and not to seyviiSy 
dispersed in different puts of the world.^ This position he illustrates 
by an inquiry into the grammatioj^ ooimtruction of languages. But 
his conclusions do not stop hc^S; confidently asserts that from 
the examination of language?, the separatiua among mankind is 
shown to have been violent ; nof, indeed, that they voluntarily 
changed their language, but that they were rudely and suddenly 
divided from^onehnother. * 

These testimomea are all the result of suhmissien to soientifia 
gusdanee^onei, on th^ psrt of men who had no anxiety to avoid 
ponohesioiui unfisvottrable to the boohs of Moses ; and ^y enaMo 
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Tis to appreciate the decision ot Balbi, one of the most diligent and 
learned ethnographers •- -'‘The books of Moses no monument! either 
historical or astronomical has yet beeh able to itrove false ; but \Mth 
them, on the contrary, agi»ee in the most remarkable manner the 
rcauiL''->s obtained by^^the mostjearned idiilologers and the profoundctvt 
geometricians.” 

There is a curious mathematical calculation by Dr. Thomas Young 
to the effect tliat if tjjirec words coincide in two diffeicnt languages, 
it is ten to one they must Jdc derived in both cases irom some parent 
language, or introduced in some other nmnner. '* Six words would 
give more [he says] than 1700 to one, and eight near 100,000, so that 
in these cases the evidence wouVd be little short of absolute cci- 
tainty/* Now as thgre fro, according to Humboldt, 170 words in 
common between the languages of the new and old continents, and 
many of these arc expressive of the most primitive ideas, there is, hy 
Dr. Young’s calculation, overpowering proof of the oiiginal con- ' 
iiection of the American and other human families. 

The man igho, in the face of these conclusions, denies the unity 
of man’s origin will find himself involved in scientific difiiculties foi 
which no solution can be provided. On the ground of physical differ- 
ences he aigues for separate origins ;*out then he is met by the fact that 
the tribes -j^hioh he regards as of separate origin speak the sana; 
language or languages sprung from a common origin ; and his pi lor 
conclusion is immediately overthrown. The ,linguistic and physical 
classifications of human rac6s are far from being idcnticil. Harrs 
whose languages bcloi^ to the same family rfir group are in some 
instances more ynlikceftfei^ other physically than races uhosc lan- 
guages belong to different faffillies ; and vice versa. For example, the 
Xndo-Europcan family of l(fngua|es unites us Englishmen with 
tribof^ which ^re nearly as black as the Negro, while it separates us 
fiom the Jews, whose language belongs to ,the Semitic or Syro* 
^All^ailan family, but who, notwithstanding, when classified physically, 
arc one with us as members^f tlm Caucasian«.race. You meet an 
Englishman, an Israelite, anckan^indoo. The difference between 
the ^Englishman and the Israelite iV slight, compared with the 
difference which separates him from the Hindoo. But instead of the 
Hindoo, black sometimes as an il^iopian, Bpringing from a different 
eouroe, ho is proved by his language to be more nearly allied to the 
Englishman than is the Israelite.' Infer firom the physici^l differences 
which separate *ihe various nations which are included in any one 
linguistic family that they must have«had differ^t origins, ai^d ethno- 

h>gical science interposes at oncC to tell you that their languages 

< » 
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prove them il) have been originally one. Or go beyond the boundary 
of one ♦family of languages, and say Uiat the physical ditferences 
which separate the iSaxon or ^elt from the Malay or Negro can 
be accounted for only on the ground of di^creut origins, #and science 
will still interpose to prevent such a comdusion. It will admit 4|iat 
tho various families of languages are not so nearly allied to each other 
us the various members of each family, but will still maintain that 
they are sufficiently allied to establish dcmonstra]jly that they sprang 
originally from one stock. ^ 

The missionary Moffat IjprnishcB a good illustration of tho processes 
by which language becomes clianged. The purity and harmony of 
language is kept up, he informs usf among the Bechuanas by their 
pitches or public meetings, by their festivals^and ceremonies, well 
as by their songs and their constant intercourse. '* ** W^h the isolated 
villages of the desert it is far otherwise. They have no such meetings ; 
tliey are compelled to traverse the^wilds, often to a great distance 
from their native village. On such occasions fathers and mothers, 
and all who can bear a burden, often set out for weeks at^a time, and 
leave their children to the care of two or three infirm old people. 
The infant progeny, some of whom are beginning to lisp, while others 
can just marter a whole senteiicci and those still farriier advanced, 
roijgiping and playing together, the cliiidren of nature, through tho 
bve-long day, become habituated to a language of their own, ’Ihe 
more voluble condescend to the less precocious, and thus, from this 
infant BabeJ, proceeds a clxalect composed t)f a host of mongrerwords 
and phraBt*a joined together without rule, and in the course ofagenef'a- 
tion the entire character of the language In other cases 

tlio i rocesB of change may be less rapid, being cffeAei by causes 
BO special and definite ; but it rGS<smble« those processes of nature 
which, though silent, are continuous and sure. •Let a ^mily,T!5)s- 
sessed of a common language, he divided into three or four parts, and 
each part established oh a distant shore, and all ^ommuuicati»K'> 
betvteen the scattered fi'agmcnts cease ; ^t will require but a very 
few generations to mak^ those divid& k^men unintelligible to each 
other. The ne w meanings words, their new pronunciation, 

their clianged orthography, the introduction of new inflections and of 
new idioms, all unintentional and urftbserved while in progress, will 
leave in course of time but little in common between dialects, each of 
which is in i is oiyn line tho descendant and ropresentative of the 
parent tongue.* But tliat which they still retain in common may be 
quite sufficient to attest aheir origiu^ oneaesB, and, by inference, the 
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original oneness of the families \rhich speak them. Xnis is, on a 
smali scale, nrhat has actually happened in the course of tlyi number- 
loss divisions ani separations by whith the one^priginal family now 
covers the esxth. The firijt great separation was attended with 
circkmstancea which at once destroyed the unity of the language of 
men ; and the wonder is, not that the tongues of men are so diverse, 
but that any linhs of conn^setion are still traceable by which we may 
re-unite aU the xfliticpis of mankind, and reach the pleasant conclusion 
that they are the ohildrei^of one father. 



CHAPTER m. 


Tin: OKIGIN Ato ORlGINAi. CONDITION OF MAN. 

• 

Tub AVncicnts stem to havo been at a loss how to account fo- Uie 
origin of man, and thoir notions of his prlnAtivc^ state are exedetuugiy 
vague, various, and unsatisfactory. A few philosophers imagined 
that there had been an eternal series of generations ; but this opinion 
never became prevalent. Plato adopted it, maintaining at the same 
time that the human race had degenerated from a higher and holier 
condition. Ovid has mentioned the tw'o common opinions. The 
one was that man was sprung from the earth, and this appeals to 
have been the older opinion. find it in Hesiod, and in I^indar, 
and perhaps also in Homer, who, however, frequently makes Ocean 
ttie source of all tilings, llomor speaks of earth- bcAii^giauts, and 
probably he would have* given the same origin to mioi, though it is 
evident t^at he regarded these giants 4s a different race from man- 
kind. Yet wo find l*indar thus speaks There is one race of meii 
and one race of godsj and though we stvfbjg both of us from the 
same mother (Earth), yet we are totaljg^^ffercnt in >Qwcr ; for men 
arc a mere nothing, but the braaqn heoi^ren remains for ever a firm 
and indestructible habitation.*' Hoiv man s^ung from thf^'arlh 
tliey could not tell. Some thought that his origin was* analogous to 
the production of pUfits, and just as the earth sen{ fortli thesesiato 
existence, so did it produce man. According to some of those who 
held this opinion, man was origl^l)^! a very low condition. He 
lived like the brutes, and po^lMsed none of the arts of civilized life. 
In this state men are thus desfribed'liy iEkeh^us : — * 

“ For, soothly, having eyes to Ice they saw not 1 
Am\ hearing, heard not ; but, like dreamy phantoms. 

A random life they led fhom pear to year, 

AU bUnhly lioonderiug on. No, craft they Icnew — 

With woven brick, or Jointed beam, to pile * 

The sunv/ard ^rcli: but iii the dark earth burrost^ed 
<• And/ioused, like tiny suits in sunless caves. 

VOGL. II. H 
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No sigoe they knew to tnark the wintry yciur ; 

The flowcr-Rtrewn spring, and the fruit-laden summer, , 

Uncalevdarcd, unregistered, retimed/’* 

It was Proinetlicus, accor(Ling to one scheme of ancient mythology, 
that%^adc known to man the many arts which raised him far above 
the brutes, and for 'this act oV good-will to the human race he Mas 
chained to a rock on the uoast uf Scythia, doomed to have his ]i\cr 
devoured by an engine, far from the abodes of mortal men, where he 
might listen to the multitudinous laughter of the ocean waves. It 
was Hephaistos who unwillingly riveted .the, chains on Prometheus, 
at the command of Zeus, whose supreme;, will Prometheus had disre- 
garded by carrying down fire in if reed to men. After thirty years 
Heracles was sent to free^him from his direful situation. It may be 
noticed that even this version of the story of Prometheus docs not 
speak of a gradual development of man's powers, but, to use the 
words wliich A^chylus has put into the mouth of Prometheus him- 
self, Prometheus taught all arts to mortal men/' 

Some of tl^ pliUosophers who held that man was in a peculiarly 
low condition during the fust period of his existence, rejecting every 
such myth as that of Prometheus, attempted to accomit for his pos. 
session of the arts in a natural way.^ Lightning, they said, first gave 
fire to manjLind, experience taught them the necessity of Imts, ai^d 
they naturally, after a time, began to use, their voices in making 
known their desires. Some did not attempt to explain how man 
became* civilized, but after a* fashion, not yet entirely obsolete, stated 
as facts what were mere suppositions. **^Mari," says Diodorus 
Siculus, **as originaliys^erated, lived in a confused and biutish 
condition, pye^rving exist^ 'le by feeding on herbs and fruits that 
grew spontaneously. Their Speech was quite indistinct and confused, 
but Sy degrees they ftivented articulate speech. They lived witliout 
any of the comforts and conveniences of life, without clothing, with- 
fitlt*habitations, without fire, and without cooked victuals ; and not 
knowing how to lay up stores for future need, great numbers of them 
died during the winter from tlW efi&ts of cold and starvation, by which 
sad, experience taught, they leayieu"'^ lodge themselves in caves, and 
laid up stores there. By-and-by they tliscovercd fire and other things 
pertaining to a comfortable exisfbnce. The arts were then inventinl, 
and man became in every respect such as a highly-gifted animal 
mi^t well be, having hands and speech, and a docrisin^ minci, cvci 
liresent to work out hia purposes/* Here, again, it is to be observed 
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those ancients M^ho held these opinions with regard to the early 
condftion^of mankind, gave ik^ countenance to whatsis now called the 
develo|Tmcnc hypothesis. And, in fact, Lucretius scoute^ such an 
idea, giving icu'sotis for the opposite oidnion. • 

Many of those who spoke of the eaith thegitotlicr of all.^iain- 
tained the primitive goodness of nxau. The story of Drometheus, as 
given by Hesiod, implies in it that inanVas at first free from evil. 
According to this legend, ProinethcMib was tho#pafr()n and protector 
of the human race, and cndcavouicd to l«nofit them as much as he 
could, Tlie new dyna*ty 6 f the gods, of wliom Zeus or Jupiter was 
supremo ruler, were by no moans so favourable to man as the Titans, 
to whom Proniethcus belonged. And at last Zeus was enraged at 
man, because Prometheus had skilfully ouJiwittf d him in dettrmining 
the amount of sacrifice which man was to offer to the King of gods 
and men. In order to i)unisjh man, Zeus deprived him of fire ; but 
Prometheus quickly stole that precious element from heaven, and 
conveyed it to man in the hollow of a ferule. Zeub, however, was 
not to be outdone in this way, so he ordered an exceedingly beauti- 
ful virgin to be made. Pandora was her name. First of uomcn, she 
W'as the cause of maii’t* ruin, and the race fonneily^ hapiiy became 
subject to innumeralde evils. Some modifications ‘vf this legend 
smpposo that there was a casket or box in which the cvik of mankind 
were shut up, and that> Pandora mischiovoubly took off the hd and 
tlicri up flew the myriads of evils. * 

Later than the times of Hesiod the author of the “ Thcogony/* 
but certainly before tli« times of Aeschylus, autlior of the “ Works 
and Hays’* gives a curious account of >,.40 inhabit’^its of the earth. 
According to luin Uiero have been fii-^races of men, tUb Golden, the 
Silver, the Brazen, the Heroic, and the Iro^. These ra( ^s» were 
cieatcd by the Olympic gods. The best of them wad the Golden, 
composed of men per^ctly happy and like to the immortal gods.^The 
worst of them was the Iron, or present race of men* which the vviTter 
describes as extremely degraded,# f 

The later versions of the siomfm Prometheus give another account 
of man’s origin. Out of a si^uior^kind of earth, it is said, brought 
down from the lofty regions of tlig aether, did Pionietheus make an 
image like to a god, mixing the clay with water ; and then he stole 
lire from the chaiiot of the sun, and means of it animated the image, 
and it became m^n. 

Ovid, in the beginning of his “ Metamorphoses, ” c part which he is 
generally thought to Save copied from Genesis, ascribes the creation 
of man to that god who had evolved the T^orld out of chaos, though 

»2 
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at tho same time ho confeis»CB that he may have arisen fron/thc earth- 
formed imago of Prometheus. But the development hypothesv was 
entirely unknown to him. lie thus Aesciibes the origin of man > 
‘‘The watersf. had now retired, capable of being inhabited by the 
glitldfcing fishes. The earth contained its animals, the movable air its 
birds, but the being more reverential than those, more capacious of 
exalted thought, yet was wanting. And at length man was born that 
he might lulr |>11 tho other animals,*' Almost all the poets, 
except a few jdnlosophically inclined, have painted the first ages of 
the world ns better tlian tlie succeeding, the primeval state of man as 
superior to any succeeding period of his history. “ The golden age,’* 
says Ovid, “ w'as the first that was Iiroduced. Without any avenger, 
it, of it!} own accord,^ l>ra,j;tisod fidelity and rectitude witliout law ; 
punishment and fear were uukiiow'n, nor did the suppliant 'crowd 
dread the voice of a judge, but they were safe without a judge. Not 
yet were there helmita or tswoids. 'The earth gave forth all things of 
itself, and yellow honey hung from the green holm.” And so in the 
Georgies of and in the less definite notices of other Ijatin 

poets. In these myths the poets nvji the representatives of the people, 
and >ve cannot doubt but this was the oldest and most common verwon 
, of the history of tho wqild among th!b ancients. Some scholars trace 
this accouni of man’s primitive condition to the Egyptian notions 
with regard to cycles, but thcie seems no gqod reason fur so doing. 
The legends in Egypt and in Greece probably oply afford a remarkable 
instance of coincidence, and both wrere imperfect traditions of realities 
which had now vanished into a region of dreaips. 

There is ouft Accord whicl^iofmes to be historical, and to carry us 
backjviih historical certaint;^ to the very fountain of our race. Wo 
shalittot prcji-'dgo the question by nt once claiming for it divine 
authority ; but it were very unphUosopliical to^overlook its existence, 
snU^hake no acemmt of its statements. The great German Pichte, 
w ith all his scepticism, calls ut ancient «i?ul venerable original 
record, w'hich, taken ultogetlkr, %i|mtains the profomidcst and tho 
^ loftii^sl wisdom, and presents those^sults to w'hicli all philosophy 
at last return.” The story in w£ch tliis oldest of books pro- 
ifbsses to tell the tale of man’s ori^n is very simple and artless. 

** The heaven and the earth” are represented as having been created 
the beginning but how long the heaven euiste^d without a 
human intelligefico to read its glory, or the earth Avithout a liuman 
foot to tread its surface, and U huntan hau 
riches^ our record does Inform us. The 


d ^o till it and |;athcr its 
science of j^eology proves 
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that many ages must have intervened between the original creation 
of ine heavens and the earth^nd those six days ortlin^ last of which 
man is said to have been created. ‘Theso were ages of o-ation 
for the abode of an intelligence i i whftse person matter am^pirit 
should be mysteriously united, and wlto should# thus sustain^ siu- 
galar and humbling kindred with the dust he was to tread, and an 
exalted and cnnohling kindred with the t>rcat Et^jrnnl, And these 
ages of preparation may be regarded as indicafing the importance of 
man, and the idnoc which his liistory andHostiiiics M^ere to occupy*iii 
the theatre of'a ITuivci^al Providence, 

The terms in which our record represents the approach of the 
Creator to the work of creating man arc significant of the same lesson, 
Tlie efirth is restored by successive fiats ift\d creative acts, ftne after 
another, from the state of dworder and confusion in which it lay on the 
morning of the first day, to the st^te of order and beauty in which it 
shone on the morning of the sixth. It Is now covered with vegetation 
and peopled with life, but there is no king to rule over this lower world, 
and no subject to acknowledge, with conscious intelli^nce, a Higher 
Power. The Abnighty seems to take counsel : ** Let us make mau 
in our imago, after our likeness; and let him have dominion." 
Much that was groat and noble, this record would have us to under- 
stand, had already been made. Wisdom and g^bdiies-s had 
left their impress on *every product of the Divine hand. The 
Ktcnial mind had ciSnceived the idej, or pattern, or image, of 
everything that was, and everything was good and beautiful 
after its kind ; but ^en the Eternal mind could not conceive 
patt^jm, or image, more glorious thai^ its own, anil this image was 
reserved for man. Primitive mj|^i ttilis bore a resemblance to the 
author of his being— a true resemblance, but faint and shadoiPj:# He 
was “an outline faithful according to its capacity, *70! infinitely 
remote from the realilfy ; a distant form of the inijlhgeiice, wl^ifl^wj, 
power, rectitude, goodness, and dominion, of the adorable Supreme." 

The document before us entAijJ^o further detail. “TheLoid 
God formed man of the dus^^he^ ground, and breathed into his 
nostrils the breath of life, antkman ffecaine a living soul." A super- 
ficial science might object that thcdiuman body and the dust of the 
ground are vei-y different forms of matter. , But not to insist on the 
obvious truth the Divine power forth in man's creation would 

account for *ny change in the substance out of wlijch his body was 
made, chemicad analysijs proves ^lat tli^e animal body is composed, in 
the insovuta^ manner called org^msfttion, of carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, nitrogen, Jlme, iron,^ulphur, and^Uojphorus ; and all th^e 
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are mineral siib«itances wliicli in their various combinations form a 
very ini go part the solid ground, ^ 

The body, fvjrnied of the dust of the ground, tVas at fifst, we are 
told, a statue f/ithout life. Rat even as a statue, how different from 
any imitations of it»which nun has made ! The wax, the -wood, the 
stone, may he moulded by the artificer into the outward form ; but 
where is the wondrous aiffl eom])li<‘ated internal machinery? We 
difisect a member oSf tin') human body—the hand, for example — and find 
it 'tottjposed of a groat man^' parts adapted to each other with singular 
wdsdoni, and the whole adapted to most viJriod and important uses in 
tlie service of man. The finest hand which the chisel has 
executed is but a piece of stone cut into the outward appearance of 
the merd surface of the reciity. 

The statue of human flesh and bone fashioned, the Almighty 

breathes into it the breath of life, and it becomes a living soul. ’ ’ TJie 
record would indicate, probably, by these terms, that the life com- 
municated to man was of a higher kind thaii that given to otlu'r 
animals; or, atfeast, that it was associated with a higher unseen nature. 
By the act of creative power thus described, man became, not a»i 
emanation from the Eternal Bpirit, as^ the ray is from the sun — a part 
of its own subHfance — hut the child of the Father of Spirits, and pos- 
sessed of a ftfiritu'il ns well as a material nature. ♦* 

So far as to tUecrealion of the first man. iBut he who made him 
is repTCsentod as declaring that it was not goo^l for him to bo alone, 
“ 1 wdll make him an help meet for him.’' “ And tlic Lord Obd caused 
a deep sleep to fall upon Adam, and he slept; tnd he took one of his 
ribs, and closed/ip the flesli^nstcad thereof; and tlie rib which tJie 
Lord God ha(f taken from maj'^loitt^e he a woman, and brought her 
unto man. And* Adam said, this is now bone of my bone, and 
flesh of my fll'sh ; she shall bo called woman, because she w^as taken 
man.” This is a strange s^ory, but our record gives it as a 
true story, and no*! as a myth or allegory, and founds upon it a great 
law : “ therefore sliall a manMeajjL his father cmd his Ki^Jher, and, 
rihall cleave unto his wife ; and^tlH^^^all be one flesh,^ It was 3)o 
i^rd an impeachment of the Bitine wisdom and power to employ a 
portion of the man's body for thf purpose of creating woman, than 
it would have been to employ any other materials. 

Some, at least, of the reasons for this recorded manner of w'oman's 
creation are obvious enough. The Almighty embocRed i|i his act the 
groat lesson of the intimate union and affection of the marital rela- 
tion, In the formation of the one woman to be the co^panlpn of the 
lone man, he laid the foun^ttion of the ynehangeable lui^ of marriage. 
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And as to the mode of her formation, why was she not formed from 
the dftst beneaOi his feet ? Il^d the narrative beei^ a tale, a iiction* 
and a tale or fietion*formed among any other ancient people, sn^'h an 
origin, not a moro honourable, would have been ascribed to her. The 
reader will remember the doctrine o^ the Ilir^oo caste. *lA the 
division which Brahma has made of mankind there are four tribes : 
the Brahmins, Oheitros, Vcishos, and Shoodras. In addition ^to 
these there are the Pariahs, who are esteemed (Aitcasts of societ}% 
tlic refuse of mankind, the serfs of the soil, the men of infamy and 
(Ic'gradation, unworth>»of fihe divine protection and of a name and 
dwelling among the offspring of Brahma. While, according to the 
Hindoo mythology, the highest tnbe, or Brahmins, sprang from the 
head of Brahma, the lowest, or Shoodi^s, sprang from Jiis fret. 
Did we find among the Hindoos, or even among nations far higher in 
the scale both of intelligence and moral feeling, the creation 
woman shadowed forth in a mythological fable, it would be under 
some similar representation. The dust on which the man stood 
would be good enough for the material of the womatiis frame. But 
our record tells us of a rib from Adam’s side as the material of 
which the Creator formed for hi^ not a slave, but a companion and 
helpmeet. Were we disposed to consider tliis a myth or invention 
At' man, we should be compelled to confess it the invention of a pro* 
founder wisdom and of vi purer morality than have ever been found 
apart from the book •which contains it. And it is only of a piece 
with the Entire spirit of that book, ** It is a beautiful circumstance 
in the law of Moses that filial respect is exacted for the mother aa 
well as the father. The threats and promises of the legislator distin- 
guish not the one from the other ; anif’the fifth commandment asso- 
ciates the father and mother in^a prtcisely equal claim to honour 
from their children,” In contrast with the spirit both of Tudaism 
and of Christianity, nothing can be more painful to contemplate 
tlian the humiliating condition in which Islamism «till holds iA'so* 
called freewomen— a^onditlon of^erpotual childhood— childhood o{ 
the mind, while the passions r^^n^e^onstant incense : leaving the 
fine endowments of woman’s |Sul undeveloped and inert, or cru|(hing 
them when in any case they haOTen to germinate ; and converting 
man into a self-willed haughty id^ for whose will and pleasure the 
other sex lives and suffers.” • 

Our first^parftits, if our record is to be trusted, as they had no 
physical c^Kildhood so they had no intellectual or Aioral childhood*. 
The veggtabl^and aifiraal world around them were mature on their 
first productmn, and with similar matuyty did they enter on the 
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priTikges and enjoyments of their principality. .Such» at least, is the 
ftTetment of th^t “ ancient and Tenf*able original record ** ^arhich, 
according to Picht<i, “ presents those results to ^hich all philosophy 
must at last ireturn/* “ 

lAthcre any kn<)wn scientAfic or historic fact that can be alleged 
against these representations } ^ If the old and once faTOurite theor>’ 
ogn be established which Constituted the monkey tribe, or some por- 
tion of it, a membexieof the same species witli man, our notions of his 
origin tad of his primitivo^comlition must be lelinquished. Or if the 
theory which is popularly called the development theory can be 
made good, we must revise all our, opinions on this and on other still 
more important points. These two theories are already in a condi- 
tioB of ihelplessness iwhith almost supersedes the necessity of any 
examination of ^them ; but folly and fancy are too adhesive and too 
full of life to allow that we should overlook them altogether. The 
first has been considered in the introductory Chapter ; the second 
alone calls for remark at present. 

The Katursl Bevelapment hypothesis, as originally proposed by 
Lamarck, supposed that nature was a piece of mechanism which, once 
set in motion, no longer required th,e attention of the Creator. This 
nature was originally engaged in tlie creation of rough draughts or 
elementary oudiments of animal and vegetable existence, which had 
within them a tendency to progression, and were capable of being 
changed by the force of external eircumstances. Owing to these 
properties tlie elementary rudiments would be ever advaheing into 
higher forms. Htus the monad might becomes in the process of ages, 
a fish, the fish w elephant, the elephant a monkey, and the monkey a 
Lamafex supported iSb tl^ory by an appeal to some fisets 
whkJijwemed Ineons^tent with the immutability of species. Xt was 
seen perceived, however, that these facts could be better explmned 
otherwise, that the introduction of nature, a principle uniiitelUgent, 
fd &ea^ve, was* as useless as it was unwarrsnesi^, and that the 
whole theory stood in opposition wdl<^altssesd fimt. The theory, 
consequently, was almost rsjeoted, It has been rsvived 

lately by the author of ^^Vestxgestof Cation, ndio, however, since the 
first promulgation of his yiews, h^s changed his opimiotts oensidcrahly* 
He now allows the present agency of don, and defines law at mesely 
** another term for the action of ^s ever-present and stutaining Gmf 
'And in the case of Mr. We^es^s expenment, wher#mil4^ are aaii^ to 
have appeared ifter the operation of a powerful Voltaic battery, he 
attz&ptes the appearance of these a^mals to tile diree^ter|^erenee of 
l|if Almighty, and regardt^t m mi instance of a new weathm/* The 
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opinion which he now maintaint is simply this, that Qox> has used** 
anlnfaU of a lower species Ss bo the occasions of his creation of a 
higher. If these words are to be accepted in their obvious meanitif, 
tile only question whicli remains is a Question of fadts. The prln^- 
eipal ciass of phenomena to w’iiioh tWa author arefers is thaTOf em- 
bryos. The assertion used to be made that the human embryo passed 
through thefonns of a fish, a bird, and a^eptile, before it appeared as 
human. Now it was thought by some thail the reason why the 
embryo came forth a human being, and tiot anything else, was that 
ihc developing force Vfas just sufficient to bring it to that point of 
progression, but that, if the forep had been less, the embryo would 
hare turned out a reptile or a bird ; or if t^e force had been greater, 
it would have advanced into a higher stati tbmi human. ThU, which 
was supposed to be a fact, is the principal argumeift in favour of the 
development hypothesis. Irately, however, minute observers have 
affirmed that though the human embryo may be fancied to bear a 
general resemblance, at different times, to a fish, a bird, and a 
reptile, essential differences are plainly perceptible! Besides, the 
development hypothesis requires in the embryo a resemblance not 
only to a fish, but to a monad, gnd the other classes of .lower animals, 
yet no observer has found such to exist. Moreover, the phenomena 
*of embryos would lead to an entirely difihrent theory, for there is 
not a single instance of an advancement of a lower to a higher species, 
but there do occur instances, such as, monsters, where tho animals 
arc badiy developed. 

The principal reasdbs that may urged against the theory may be 
summed up in the following ^ 

1. The theory is wi^out a siqjgle^t to support if! while, if true, 
it might have been verlAed by masiy. This the authsa. of the 

Vestiges '' seems to allow, % expects that in sdhie future age 
facts may be observed which wiU confirm his theory, and he esgiylojip 
a long iilustratikm toprots the rgisibUfly of^mr occurrence, not- 
wiihstaading « the or^ic forms," But 

surely the question might re^:; Jibl/be asked, Might not the theory 
be deforred till the facts ere ebtaindd } * 

%. If there are no facts for it# there are many against it. Ac- 
ooedfing to the hypothesis there ought to have been an uninterrupted 
prcgressioii from the lowest to the high&t forms of life. Now, on 
examination ofihe history of animals, as written ip the strata of the 
earth, it is found th|^ SU the ^at elafoes have appeared in order, 
that radiatyg»peaxed before mollusoa, mollosoa before articiJata, end 
articulata before^ vertebrate* (The Gn§ instance contrary to this 
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order is that of a conifer found by Hugh Miller in the Old Kcd 
Sandstone.) The, order, however, inr'ivhich tlxe species of fhesc 
classes have appeared is altogether against the Jevelopmcnt h) po- 
thesis. In fisTlfcs, the first wfc meet with is a placoid of the Lower 
SihiriSlY, 6f the liighpst order of fishes ; and the second is a ganoid, or 
a fish belonging to the second order of fishes. In the moUusca the 
highest class appears simuMneonsIy with the lowest. Other facts of 
a like natui e might honnentioned in abundance. 

3. The characteristic parflU of animals exhibit no development, for 
the organs of animals that existed during ^colbgical periods wore us 
perfect as those of imimals now livizy^. 

4. The theory fails to account for the changes of instincts or habits 
which it aupfioses to hatve taken place by development. 

3. The number and complexity of those changes, as well as the 
very numerous and extraordinary ipodifications of form, contradict 
the development hypothesis. Animsds ne\i)y changed into another 
species would soon cease to exist, owing to the laws of the distribu* 
tion of species.* 

In thus showing the development theory to bo wrong, we have dis- 
proved its applicability to man. Yet few remarks on this point wiK 
not be out of place. The author of the "Vestiges** thinks, though 
he assures us 4hat it is by no means a settled question, that tlicre were*’ 
six centres of human population, four of tlfera on various parts of 
the Asiatip table-land, one on that of Central Africa, and another on 
either the Andean or Mexican table-land.*' * 

Kow let the reader attempt to unfold whatthii^supposition involves, 
and we axe satiated he will feel convinced of the absurdity of the 
theory. The r^ent origin of ^n i| a fact that cannot be easily dis- 
puted, though evidence is negative. All the remains of 
man that havei'ieen found occur in the very surface of the earth's 
strata, and cannot well be reckoned older than 4000 or 5000 years 
before the Christiait eu. Oi&inetimes, indeed, human remains have 
been discovered in limestone or s'^^-like cavee*or crevices, but in 
circumstances which show that He wll^ong posterior to the formation 
of the«surrounding limestone. Off theater hand, there arc monkeys 
of the tertiary era living, probably^ millions of years before man’s 
appearance on earth,* Hoes it not, then, semn a little strange that 
ik&te should be so little deVelopm^t during so vast a period, and t hat 

* The reader is refhinded that the Mosate history does not inform us of the 
date of t)ie original creation of the ^ heavex and the eirth,** or of the changes 

Which this globe may have w%c8Bed before those six days Whis^pe vMt pre^ 
pared it ^ the abode of man. 
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rill of a sudden there should stand forth a being far superior to the 
otherS tfut notice what chaivgps must have taken pl^ce thus suddenly. 
The four>hanticd ommal becomes two-handed. It stands erect ; 

1)1 order that it may stand erect, the mode of joining i^s skull to the 
vci tcliral column is altered, its breast expands, ithas got a eal^^o its 
leg, and it walks on the soles of its feet. The animal that a few years 
before had never w'alked erect without ^uifering pain, now would 
suffer pain were it to walk on all-fours. Who jiurled tliis wonderful 
development ? A monkey ? Further, wedlnd that the proportions of 
the brain of this anliiAil tA tliat of its father arc as five to one, and 
that there are fifteen important anatomical differences between them, 
Tiien the hand is changed, becoming an exceedingly useful instru- 
ment, and having a thumb opposable to tlie fingers. Moret^ver, this 
animal is now able to live on a vast variety of food of which its 
father could make no use, and it tliinks, feels, speaks, and reasons. 
Surely, all this is very strange*; and yet all this is implied in the 
development hypothesis, though, nono of it is accounted for by it, 
11 ut, as if to dog the hj^iothesis with insurmountable difficulties, the 
author of the Vestiges,” as we have seen, supposes six centres from 
which streamed forth human jiopulation. Now, this supposition 
implies in it that six monkeys, nearly about the same time (certainly 
very nhort intervals compared with the millions of ye^rs that inter* 
vened bctw’cen the ajijicavance of monkeys and of man on earth), 
Avere developed into men. Strange coincidence ! We shall suppose 
these d^dopments to have become males. The supposition must 
imply in it, further, that six females were developed at the same time, 
each female individual beside each male individual. How otherwise 
could there be any centres of ]^pulRtion? And ^ must further 
supj)ose, that the monkeys Averc so careful ijj nursing ihes^ strange 
children that they all survived. And many more nery marvellous 
suppositions should we have to make, were wc to go on ; but we have 
done far more than enough to 8h owJ) t»<i^er<isib3ftrdity of th^ftleST" 
Well might the aurtior remark,ljfetit may be doubted if the par- 
ticular species whence the <3^ family was derived has ever come 
under the attention of uatur^ists,’* Doubted ! Most assuredly it Is 
certain, if anything is certain, th)^ that species will never come under 
.the observation of naturalists. 

Our confidence in the historical s^atemdhts of the Bible is not only 
unshaken, i)ut •confirmed, by the results of natural inquiry. These 
two results may be accepted as conclusions. (1.) The origin of man 
is, geolegicol^ spe along, recenf, ^*The remains of human beings, 
and of any westigys of the arts and operat|bns of man, are discovered 
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only upon cx in th 09 c isurraoca and earthy masaes whiqU are demon- 
strably posterior all regular geologr?al deposits, and undef cir- 
cumstanoes indicating the human species to ha'^e been among 
matt recent piBsducts of the Greatoris power.'' This fact agrees witli 
the hht;o:^oal statenvints of hSoses, according to which man was cre- 
ated less than 6000 years ago, if we accept the commonly received 
chronology, or lesj than 7260 if we prefer that of Dr, Hales. (2.) 
Such a thing as the tiansmutation of species, or the change of one 
•peeks into another, is altogether unknown. The observations of 
Aaturalists, and the investigations of ge^lo^istS, have failed to bring 
to light the slightest trace of a single instance of such change. Man, 
We may say then, on purely scientific grounds, has always been man 
and nothing else. (3^) I^w readers will hesitate to accept a third 
result as inseparably connected with these. Man appearing on the 
eartli some six or seven thousand years ago, and not being the con- 
summation or development of any less perfect being than himself — 
WHBNCB CAME HU? A history, of very ancient date, professing to 
derive its infortnation from man's Maker, furnishes an answer whose 
sublimity and whose insight into man's nature ought to satisfy scep- 
ticism itself of its pure and ctnmixed truth : ** God said. Let us make 
man in our image, after our likeness, and let them have domiuion 
over all the earth. So God created man in his own image ; in thi^ 
image of God created he him ; male and female created he them." 
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TRimriVE COTOITION AND CIVIjy[JATI?)N OF THE RACE. 

* « • 

Tiis phrase “children of nature** used to be found perpetually on 
the lips and in the pons of the 'NRoyagers and discoverers of the olden 
times. The Indians of North America were “ children of nature." 
The islanders of the Caribbean Sea, the innabi\ants ,of Uie Sandwich 
Islands, the innumerable ihlaudcrs of the Southern l^aciiic» were all 
“ children of nature.*' \Vherc%ct Captain Cook, and men of his class, 
\ 03 aged, they met witli those children of nature. Savages they were, 
oi course ; but notwithstanding, or rather because thejr ^vere savages, 
they were tUc children of nature. Nothing could be more beautiful, 
nothing more poetic, than this designation. It wanted only one 
claim to favour, but it is one o^no mean iinportanoc-^/rH/A, 

* 13y many this phrase was used innocently and ^enlimcntally. 
They attached no vcry.dehnito idea to it, and paid no regard to any 
coiisuquencoa idvolved in it. By others, however, the phrase was 
the embodiment of a philosophical theory. They meant fo indicate 
by it tliat the savage ^tate is the original and primitive state of man* 
kind; that human society was originally of the same* type with the 
bArbarism and ignorance which cev^'^d tlie coral isiSa of the south, 
and not of a type resembling the enlightened and civilized. And 
wlicro this opinion was not held as such, the'^impres^on, it not the 
conviction, was very general that enlightenment and civilization aTS 
the fruits of a long and painful procescrjjjygy^'hmten have riSNi <f«V 
of a condition similqix in all esset^yffespectsto that in which bar* 
barous tribes have been found jiarts of the world, and that bar* 
barous tribes, without the tastes pnd arts of refinement, livjog on 
roots or by the chase, stand 'now on the level and platform on whieh 
tiio first human society was placcTl ; in other words, that they were 
‘the true children of nature. • 

This theory it now almost exploded. Occasional attempts are still 
made to revive it in some new form. Butphilosophy, science, history, 
and antiquarian rcseSroh, lift their united voice against the principles 
involvetl ii^t! 
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In an age not very remotCt stories of wild men were popular^ and no 
less a man than Linnaeus gavp these wil^mcn a place in his*“ System 
of Nature/* under the head of “Ilomo Sapiens * Ferns ;’* and they 
wore regarded^ of course, as cj:am 2 >les of pidmitive man—** the original 
iinco]fe|>pl^d creature, in oppo^tion to tiiosc ho have become vitiated 
and degenerate by civilization.*' 

But who is this homo ferus f To unsophisticated common sense 
Ihc very few individuals — young peisouN wandering alone in the 
woods — that have been m^with in a solitary state appear **pooi:;, 
half-witted, 'stupid beings, incapable of sp(‘e( 4 h, w'ith faculties very 
imperfectly developed, and, therefore, probably escaping from or 
abandoned by their parents or frienefs." 

Peter, jhe .wild boy, whojived many years in this country, is one of 
the most authentic cases, and his history will form a curious, and at 
the same time instructive, episode in the course of our argument, lii 
July, 1721, Jurgen Meyer, a townsimn of llumelin, met in his field 
with a naked, brownish, black-haired boy, ajiiiaiently about twelve 
years old, who Jittered no sound, was enticed, by showing him two 
apples, into the town, and placed, for safe custodj^ in an hospital, by 
order of the burgomaster Scyerin. Pkteu— for so he was designated 
by the childicn on his first appearance in the towm, and he went by 
the same nan^ to his death— beha\ed rather brulishly at first ; seeking 
to get out at doors and windows, resting uom and then on his knees 
and elbows, and rolling himself from side to si^c till he w'ent asleep. 
He did no*t like bread, but he Eagerly peeled green sticks, and chewed 
tlie peel for the juice, as he also did vegetables, grass, and bcan-sliells. 
He soon learned to conduct himself more properly, and w^as allowed 
to go about the^town. When aii;,y thing was ofifered him to eat, he first 
smcU it, and then put it in hill mofith, or laid it aside, shaking his 
head. In the fame way he would smell people*s hiuids, and Uien 
strike his breast, if pleased, or otherwise shake Jiis head. When he 
' pkctibhlarly liked peas, mulberries, fruit, and par- 

ticularly onions and nuts, he i^%ted his saticfaction by striking 
repeatedly on his chest. %. ^ 

WlvJ*i shoes were first given to ^ him he could not T-valk in' them, 
and appeared happy in getting rid (jf them, and running about again 
harefooted. Covering the head rvna equally unpleasant to him ; and 
greatly throwing his hat or cap into the Wescr, and seeing 
it iippm down. His hearing and smell were acute. « ^ ' 

^ In October, 1725, he vras sent for by George I. to Hanover, whence 
He was transmitted to London in beginning (fi' the fqBowing year, 
under ihc care of a king's i^'^SBeiiger, uud this was the i^.mdatlon of 
his fame and fortune. 
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Just at this time the controversy about the exist ciifco of innate 
idcaat tve* at its height; and Peteii seemed tliG| \ eiy subject for 
determining the qi*/;stion, A)unt Zinzendorf wisiA*d that he should 
be cntiUhU’d to his chiirgfe, that he mi^ht watch the development of 
his ninyie ideas : but the King had already placed him dxs- 

jtosal of the Princess of Wales, the after wardte cclebrafSi Queen 
t.’avohne, who confided the precious trusj to l>r. Arbulhnot, still for 
the purpose of investigating his Innate ideas. # 

Swift has immortdlihed him in his huiudlous i>roduction, “ It 
cannot Hain but it Pou^s ; or, London Strewed uilh Karitics.” 
Linnaeus gave him a niche in Ids “ Systema Natura',” under the 
name of **Juvcnis Ilanoveranus “Do Paauw, and J. J. Rousseau, 
have extolled him us the true child of nature, the gpnuino unso- 
phisticated man. Monboddo is still morc^cntAusiastic, declaring his 
appoarrinee to be a much moie important occurrence than the dis- 
coiery of the jdaiiet ITianus, or,tiian if astionomers, to the catalogue 
of stars already known, had added thirty thousand new ones. 

Amidst these expectations and hououis a fen cucumstances were 
(’itlur unknown or ovei looked calculated to raise doubts of Pktek’s 
iitness for such high destinies, and to produce an unpleasant suspicion 
that he had not entirely eseApod the eontanunuting influcnco of 
^ivili?ed life. 

• When he w'iH first in^it with, a small fragment of a shut hung about 
his neck ; and the whiteness of his thigJis, compared to his brown 
legs, prQ>ed that he must have won» breeches, but not fitoekiugs, 
II is tongue was very large, and little capable of motion, so that an 
army surgeon at Hamclm thought of attempting ti'*sct it free by 
cutting the frenuiu, but did not^pj^onn the opcy^ion, Purther, 
some boatmen, in descending theaWeser, had seen, at different points 
on the banks of the river, a poor naked boy, aild given^him i^bmcthing 
to cat; and lastly, it was ascertained that a widower at Liichtriiigen 
had had a dumb chilS, who, having woods 

returned home agalq, but, on hia Rpr.nna marriage, was driven 

out again by his stepmother. . w ^ 

Dr, Arbuthnot soon found out that no brilliant discovcTies in 
psychology or antliropol^gy 6ou1d be expected from the case of this 
poor idiot : he was therefore plad^d w'Uh u fanner in Hertfordshire, 
'where he continued to live, or rather vegotatc, till 1785. 

Peter was of ^ middle size, somewhat robust in apx>earance, and 
strong, ancf had a respectable beard. He took tlu» ordinary mixed 
diet, retaining his edtly fpndn«8s f||j^onions. He liked wariutli, and 
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rdishcd a glass of brandy. lie always showed the mc/SY perfect 
' indijfference to4h^ther sex. ^ 

He could not ue taught to speak ; f7ic plainest of the few articu- 
late sounds he could utter were Peters ^Ki $hOf and cot the two 
latter^^ir^ at&mpts at pronouncing King George and Queen Caroline. 
He hada taste for ntasio^ and^^u ould hum over various airs that he 
often heard ; when an instrumental performance took place he wo;ild 
juxhp about with great delict till he was (j^uite tired. He ‘was deh- 
eient in one iinportaAt privilege of our nature, Jia^ing never been 
seen to laugii. * 

He was a harmless and obedient creature, ‘and could be employed 
ill little domestic ofiices, or in the fields, but not ‘without superin- 
tendence. ^Caving been left to himself to throw up a ’ 'sad of dung 
into a eal't, as soon as iic hlul executed tlie task he jumped up and 
set to work as diligently to throw it all out again. Having, on one 
occasion, wandered a \> ay from home a far as Xorfolk, at the tir j 
when great alarm exAStod about the proton ur and Ins emissaries, e 
was brought before it justice of the pcaer* as u suspi<‘i(»us charac* '» , 
and, making no answer to any iiiterrogaiories, was deened contn 
macious and sent to prison. A fire broke out in the iiiglit, when he 
was found bitting quietly in a cnrncit enjoying the light and warmth 
very much, and not rit all willmg U move. 

Such was ' this fj^mous icpresoutative of unsojdxisticated huma’* 
nature 1 

An unprejudiced examinatmn of all cai*es of kind, putting aside 
w^hat is obviously exaggerated or fabulous, piovcs, says 1 )r. Lawrr- 
to whom w^e ore indebted fn this account of “ that they aic 

merely instang^ of defective (j^imizulion ; malformed animaL iiu a- 
pable of speech, and cxhibiluig and ^perfect mental phone 
mena; pathological i#pccimcns, therefore, rather than, examples of 
human perfection. Natliing can bo conceived more widely leiuovod 
'^critaithe natural ,,c(^dit^on of man than the^ half-witted beings; 
and we might as ratmnai^iSii^Jjj^y monstrous birth for a model uf 
the human form, a:5 set them up tv ft standard*of the attitude, pro- 
gression, or faculties of tnan.” 

If we accept the only* historical record'' we possess, the first man 
must hare received fronv his Maker all the intellectual knowledge, 
and SU the practical arts and manipulations, which were needful for 
the work assigned them in ** keeping and dressing tltO garden of 
Eden, The management of this ga^deni^thed'^outmexit of the soil, 
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the use of water, the operations for* cnsuriiig future produce, thjj^ 
iiecsssa:^ implements and the way of using thci«, all imply attain- * 
inents and habits which Ravage life is a strang^, and tho posscs- 
rioii ot which can be accounted for otjly by tho sulj^me and noble 
Klc-n that iJMn had his Maker for his teacher and guide. « 

of Adam*s sons was a keeper of sheep,* *His employment was 
probably a&soriatod with his faith ; but* regarded simpljf^^as his call- 
it is one ^Nhich is ncv('r i)ractiscd by purely SHvage tribes, fcain 
husbandman, a tiller of the giouti^~an occupation not prac- 
tised by savages, and^oriu which implies in it the possession of tho 
most important and useful arts. This same Cain likewise built a 
tjty, This may have been twd hundrod yeais after the creation of 
i flam, at v Inch time, according to stutigians, there irwy Jiave been 
h .feir( <Is of thou'-ands of persons on the earth. However low we may 
iliuenur idea of a lity, wo cannot forget that the wtiler of the 
11 'oj^ .tf <h'>if“,is w 1*1 fimiliarirt^iih the idea of great cities — familiar 
iih ihe "K'vi sti'ictuif^> m Kgvpl whuh are still the wonder of tho 
w''ild ; aii'i (MTjn d b ue^^e that lie Avould have applied the term 
i; to n «,*.Ih''‘tion td mud »'i log cabins. The city which C'-ain 
‘'j.idevl t<'<puuHl, in all p)ubabiiit\, a ki 5 >wUdge of the most impor- 

jul cut In '’ekm.iKino, it wSik, 'wid Carptnfiy.. 

, NVln j. *hf' W'jinl wa-' tho hundu .i y ar^ Oid, we rci^ of three per- 
^son-. biollic’ 3, Mh'isc,name« are landmaik? in the history of art— 
J.ili.d, Jubal, and Tubal C-ain. 

labaWas “ tho fatlior of such as d^voll in tents, and of such as 
b .,0 c.aitlc.” Tiiih yiay b^ icgarded as a retrogiade position in tho 
liistoiy of eh ilizatiou Tabal w^as the first who prai t^sed the nomade 
dV, the first of those wanderitj^ jhcphcids \^ho l>this day occupy 
) con^pIcuons a place among the ufhabitaids of Asia, living under 
I cuts, and removing from place to place, with their i^ocks and herds, 
jr*'oiding to the season or the demand for pasturage.*' It is worthy 
vif lemark that ** men lived in hou|^|^^jj,§y|j|gi#tliey lived in 
t <im built a city, Igit ** dwclliiigjp^^^^tents w*as not practised till the 
‘>ovcnlh generation from Adum.***^ - 
Jubal was the father of all suc^ as handle the harp and eggan,** 
the inventor of stringed and wind instruments of music. J ubal was not 
the inventor of music, but of ceftain instruments of music. Music 
‘ itself must have been as old as man, • 

k There is in souls a sympathy with sounds, 

And as the mind is pitched the ear is pissed 
Witli^elting aigi or martial, brisk or grave ; 

Some chord in unison with what w( hear 
Is touched within us, and heart repAea.** 
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Xlicrc is a tongue in every leaf, 
r A voice ill every nil ; 
iC voice that speaketh everywhere, , 

In hood and hre, through earth and air ! 

A to<<guc that’s never still.” 

To hav^rijsisted tlu'^invitatidn of all Nature to join in c>ong were 
impossibIe«»^it were violence to the eye, the heart, the ear. The 
sileiit glories of th^ heavens 'and the eat th found a deep response in 
man’s bosom, and the melody of ten thousand winged songsters taught 
man how to utter that respchise in fitting sounds. But no one is sui- 
prised to be informed that sUinged and wind instiumcnts of music 
tvore unknown till the days of Jubaf, 

Tuoal Cain was an “ insU uctor of every artificer in brass and iron.” 
Brass is li compound Mf i&nc and copper ; bronze is a compound of 
copper and tin. 'The word used in the original record may mean 
copper or any of its compounds, and where there is nothing in the 
connection of a passage to determine ii, it must remain indctoiiuinart'. 

It w'lU be observed that Tubal Cain is not called “ the faiher” of 
artificers in bra^s and iron. Jabal was Me father of sutdi as dwell in 
tents— the first to practise the nomade life, Jubal was the father of 
such ns handle wind and stringed insUuracnts of music— the first who 
did so. But now there is an evidently mtcntional (hange of phiase- 
ology. Tubal Cain was only an instructor of artificeis in brass and*' 
iron. The uses of copper and iron were already known ; and both of 
them, iron at least, must havp been employed from the beginning m 
connection w'ith the tiillng of the ground and the building ot houses. 
But in the day^ of Tubal Cam there was a great advance made in the 
working of th^notals. The family cf Jjamcch was famous for its 
enterprise, origmality, and iitvTm^ipn. One son introduced a new 
mode of iife which, if not so favourable to the stability and progress 
of civilization, *yet required qualities of enterprise and skill which a 
M,sSf«ra, fettled liiu .might dispense withk The*' second son was an 
eminent musician, anU that early ago new sources of 

pleasure and enjoyment in the l^ention of ifiusical iiistrunicnts. 
The third son was the most faindas smith — or, if the reader prefers it, 
the mVt famous engineer— that Ifkd yeb^ appeared ; and to his woik- 
shop the young mechanics of his ^iine flocked for instruction ui tho 
arts connected with the us^ of brass and iron. 

Why should not all this be regarded as strictly histoiical r It has 
no legendary or « fabulous air about it. An invenlor would have 
decked out his talc in a very fUfierent style, a^d an honest dreamer 
would have seen things very differenUy tlifough the traditiot^al mists 
.pf ages and his own iin|iginl|*ion. It is sobriety and Simplicity of 
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the m^st probable liiatory \ve have in those noikes* of human progrcis 
vliich are now pefoie us/ • 

The next stage in our knowledge of the state of the arts occurs in 
the time of Noah. The traditions of a flood nhlcti arf^fj^unJ in ail 
parts' of the world are inexplicable* except* through tile intimations 
wc have of the history of Noah. Of ^he state of the arts in the era 
of the Deluge 'we form some conjecture from the ark which the 
patriarch constructed. The i)rogress lufd improvements of the 
descendants* of Cain jvere, no doubt, communicaifcd to the de- 
scendants of Seth, fbr wo And them intermarrying ; and the fruit of 
the skill of Tubal Cain was tljus realized in a form which he had not 
anticipated. “ The ark of Noah,’* says a learned ur;tcr^ “ was pro- 
bably the most abtonishing structure, 8n sCveral^ accounts, that ever 
lestcd upon the earth, or floated upon the surface of the mighty 
deep. A ship of at least onc^ hundred thousand tons burthen ! What 
a bpceimen of architectural skill ivas this last memento of ante- 
diluvian ait ! Noah was its builder - its architect ho directed and 
sup<'>untcnded the work. Thousands of artizans, mechanics, and^ 
1 ibourors were no doubt employed upon it, who perished beneath th© 
WMves which boro it from thdSr reach and their view for over.'* 

Noah and Aw sons w&re the depositones of the knowkdffe and attain* 
ments of the Old ^Vof/d, and the founiasn of the knoJ^edge and attain^ 
merits of the New, 

Ting is the key >?liich opens a way through the perplexities which 
besot the path of all inriuircrs who choose to overlook it. The state- 
ment is not made wkkput evidence. Every advaiwc which is made 
in the knowledge of histor^i^d^f the remains ^ ancient empires 
and cities which aiHi scatteredmn the face of the earth, adds to tho 
grounds cm wJuch we believe that the firs^ civili^gjd nalions of the 
nvoild did not emerge, by slow degrees, out of barbarism, but were 
civilized in their origin and very found^tio Ui 0 • 

Take, for example, the Egypjj^i^’^’either the history nor the tra- 
ditions of Egypt tell us of an Egfeian age of rudeness and barbarism 
preceding its age of wisdom and glory ; wliilo, on the othgr hand, 
writers on the monumentif of that land assure us that “ tlie more 
remote the antiquity of the reeft'ds which have been piescrved to us, 
the greater is the skill, the power, the knowledge, and the taste , 
which they rqveal.** • 

The saRie fact has now been ascertained in rc*gard to Assyria, a 
nation more ancieet stJH than Egypt. ** It w'ill be shown,*’ says 
Layaiel, " that in Assyria, as in Egypt, Ac fu ts do not appear to have ; 
advance(After the construction of the Jferliost edifices with which w*o 
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ttb acquainted, buL rather to have declined. The most fitictent 
sculptures we possesf are the most concts, and scv^crc in form, and 
show the highest degree of taste in tlie details.*'* ^ ^ 

Layard, W'hosd discoveries alnid the excavations of the ruins of 
Nineveh the great^j^t rommlrce of these times, docs not hesitate 
to avow his belief that the plains of Shinar, where for some ages 
the descendants of N^iuh formed ouc community, were the fountain 
of the arts and civilization found elsewhere. ** There is nothing," 
he says, “ in history, either i^acrcd or piofaiie, or in the traditions 
handed down to us, against attributing the highest antiquity to the 
Assyrian empire. In the land of Slun^r, in the country watered by 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, the Scripture places the earliest habi- 
tations of thVj human lacei V/hqther we look upon that statement 
as the result of divine inspiration, or whetlier we consider it as the 
record of a tradition, or ati historical fact received by ll»o Hebrew 
legislator fiom elsewlicre, Mill wc have the cvulcnco that at the 
very earliest period the belief was generally current, both amongst 
Egyptians and Je^-s, that the first settlements were in Aftsyiia ; and 
*that from Chaldea civilization and the arts and sciences wore spread 
over the world. Abraham and his famity, above 1900 years before 
OuHiST, migrated from a land already thickly inhabited and possess- 
ing great cities. * AccorJing to Josephus, the four confederate kings 
who marched in the time of the patriarchs against the people of 
Sodom and the neighbouring cities, were under a k!h|; of A^yrin, 
whose empire extended over all Asia. Most of the ciuly Greek 
authors, and tho$e who have followed them, re^'o^nising a tradition 
which appears to J^ave been generally ^bvalent, agree in assigning 
to the first kings of Nineveh the rdn&tl’st antiquity, and in this they 
are confirmt^d by the Arnesnian historians.*' f 
' Frofane history ^does not open its page for many centuries after the 
,.Aud in the ,fi^ oi the transmission of fhe arts of the Old 
World to the new tjuou^ Noah, and their preservation 

and cultivation among his postcnt^liU the of men were 

scattered into various regions, the only clue to the under- 

standing* of the condition of Assfria and Egypt when they first 
appear on the Stage of history. The necessity of such a ehie is 
booming every day more e\^dent, and is compelUng inquiry and 
concession on the port of many who had discovered it^long ago but 
lor the book in whicit it is found 1 ^ 

* La]rard\Klnev«h, il. p. U7, 

t I^yar% ii*pp. 231, 2i»2. 
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Thore are several points in llie onlj' record \\diich fills up the ^ifp 
bfrtwAyn tlie Deluge and^the dawn of profane 1 Jstory, which arc con- 
nected wfiti ouf present subject. 

The^llrst is tile character of NiinrifJ. lie was a*' mmhiy hunter.'* 
He was an ambitious man "lind conquey%r. It is i|reiie’r singular 
that till the days of Nimrod we read of no hunting. If nccossaiy lor 
liuman protection, it may hme bced practisc^l. lint the chifsc was 
not the primitive mode of protiiriug subsistence. Yet hunting may 
be assumed as aiiniveyaal pi edit ate of charactei istic# of saMigo life, 
except when the plsysiCal character of a region rendexs it iniposbible. 
And the conclusion i.s e\ident^ that primitive society was not savage. 
Hunting is the offbprdng of great animal pas-tion and energy ; and 
though it may be piactiscd by refined 'fiicn^and niay*co-\jxibt with a 
high degree of refinement, it must be regarded a relic of barbarism, * 
and an evidence of a still impcifect civilization. 

The building of liabcl tlftovvs light on the architectural power of 
the age which followed the Deluge. “Tlicy liad brick for stone, 
and bitumen had they for mortar.** They were,* then, acquainted 
with two materials for building, and two cements ; and they possess^ 
nil the skill and appliance.^ necessary for the erection of enormous 
structures. “ Babel was the beginniug of the kingdom of Nimrod/' 
Around the unfinished and ruined tower, probabliy, sprang up th«e 
future Babylon. And the temper of the biicks dug up in the «up4 J 
polled ruihs uf tlgit great city is of a kind which nothing but the 
intciilo heat of a furnace could have effected, reminding us of the 
language of the btiildera of this memorable towi^: ** Let us make 
brick, and let us btinnwh^ughly.*' 

Nineveh was huilt abou^Slrt^ spmo time, amf we have already 
quoted the words in which }.iayard testifies that the^arts do not 
appear td have advanced after tlie construction of tJie earliest edifices, 
but to have declined. _ _ 

The JMspernion consequent on of tongues claims to be 

noticed licrc. Philologers, ’^l^have seen already, ore now pretty 
much agreed that the phenomena presented to us by a comparison of 
the languages of the cartb, both«iii their similarity and disshnilarity, 
can be accounted for only by tfie supposition of some such violent 
breaking asunder of ilie original tongup as is recorded to have taken 
place at Babel;, and with such corroDorativc evidence there is no 
room lelt fo/ doubt. • 

The ojily ancient ethnolcjgical chart of any value which we jposr 
sesSj^s tli«t with whiclt Moses has fuMished us in connection with ' 
the Btor^ of the Disporsign. It is«th^nojt precious antiquayian aitd;, 
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historical relic which has^come down to us ; and much of the success 
wWch has of late ycrf *s attended the.atudy of historical ©thnology^is 
the result of attention to it. The obscurity Which rests on*' the early 
history of nation^ will render i^for ever impossible to complete our 
knowledg^j^iiP their affinities and 4migrations, but without the Tenth 
of Genesis tl!fe whole subject would be involved in perfect darkness. 

"Whatever obscurity may continue to rest on this subject^ “It is no 
longer probable OTily,** says the learned Sir William Jones, “ but it is 
absolutely certt^in that the whtde race of man proceeded from /ro» 
ll'eri«ia, including connected regions] as from a centre, whence they 
migrated at first in thfee great colonies, and that those three branches 
grew from a common stock, which ha<f been miraculously preserved 
in a general f on«/ulsiou and in|Uidation ot this globe/' 

In the Dispersion fve find the starting-point from which many Uibes 
descended and degenerated into a condition of barbarism. The 
words of the Homan poet are as true* » f nations as of individuals, 
*‘Pacilis est descensus Averni/' From the plains of Shinar men 
went forth civilizivl ; but many fragments of the scattered family of 
;nan sank by degrees, through ignorance and moral causes, into a 
state of barbarism, This is the simple and Boon-told history of that 
fearful state of savageism, and ignorance, and violence, in which so 
large a portion o:{ our race has been for ages. It is the theory which 
reconciles and accounts for the many and apparently eontradictory 
phenomena of both highly-civilized an<l dceply-de{^aded nations, at a 
period not remote from tlie date di the Dispersion. The state In which 
barbarous tribes now roam tbc desert, ignorant their Maker, and 
of the arts and refinements of civilized hf^. .'^^Vot a state of nature, 
but a state most uffiiatural and -fve. It is pot the point from 

which men Ij^ave risen, but the pofht tofivhich tliey have gone down. 

The following ('considerations arc corroborative of these con- 
clusions : — * 

ancicat%g’ "yji«Kj| pU of Egypt, as has been already 
shown, display the highest forma^t^art. The arts were not de- 
veloped on the soil of Egypt, we in^^r, but brought to that land by 
its origixial inhabitants. ^ 

% ihe arts and civilization of E^jpt were common to the Ca- 
naanitish and Phoenician tribes, Oimtting all reference to historical 
evidence, the Egyptian monuments still existing prove this. In tkuir 
, representations of battles and modes of warfare, of costu|aes and 
j^osodes of living, of tile implements both of war and peace, they ascribe 
^ many tribes on their immediate east, wrth yhom they w'erc m 
,j|^etant communication. botH^in war and by commerce, the arts 
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^^hich distinguished themselves ; so that the civilization for which thtf 
peojple iil celebrated was not a thing peculiar to tV^m, but common to 
many of their neljghboTirs—not the product of the valley in which 
they dwelt, but an inheritance which they received, ^n common w'ith 
others, trom a common ancestry. « x • 

3. The lights thrown on each other by the jfssyrinn and Egyptian 

monuments lead us to the same conclnsion. They exhibit a great 
general restmiblance of civilization and in^nnSrs, with important 
specific differences indicating a distinct aationality. Ay ere England* 
Einnce, and Qormaii^iiovCrilirow'n and devastated, and their rernain^i, 
after being buried and forgotten for many ages, recovered by tho 
antiquarians of a remote period, this is just what they would indicate, 
a groat general resemblance, with spocifgi national The 

growth of specific differences between two or thiee branches of a 
common family, when once separated and placed in different circum- 
stances, needs no c\planati<Ai! Some ot those which distinguish 
Assyria and Egypt arc the result of the geological difference between 
the tw'O lands. In the one country we have clay,* with a kind of 
toarsc alabaster or gypsum, which protruded in low rulges from iho* 
alluvial soil; iii the other, cli^ with an unlimited t-upjily of yr«s«7«* 
or syeai/e in the immediate neighbourhood. The one CMimtry was a 

’ wide plain ; the other a valley watered by a river, q^id watered in a 
■way peculiar to itseM, 'rhese natural distinctions, apart from the 
occasional rise of m^n with peculiar tastes and aptitudes^ and other 
circunAtancos, more than account *for the specific nationality of 
Assyria and Egypt i^whilc their generic resemblance to each other 
remains to be accoumTO*4ironly on the suppositfbn of a common 
xirigin. • • 

4. It is singularly conclusivl of ftie historical ccitaii^’of a pri- 

mitive civilizatjion that w'*o have no authentic instarjee of a baibarous 
tribe emerging OTit of barbarism spontancouelj , or by its own 
internal energy, without external A recenfVffi^ir^* 

anxious to revive tSio old notion Ijyinan’s primitive barbarism, appeals 
to the case of the Mandans of Ameiica, asjan instance of tho 

actual unaided growth of^civilization among barbarians. is the 
best and most striking he can ^nd, and therefore deserves esiiccial 
consideration. 

** It appears,’* says this autho^ “ that civilization does sometimes 
rise in a> manner clearly independent amongst a horde of people 
generally barbarous. A striking instance is desAibed in the lubon-* , 
ous ujirk of Mr. (Jatlinf on flie 'North Amcric.ui tribes. Far placed 
amongst tfthose which inhabit tho vast j%gioit of tlie north-west, and 
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• <i'dUe beyond the reacKof any influence from the whites^ he found a 
bmnU tribe living if a foitiflcd Tillage* "Wj^re they cuUivated‘theto» 
of inanufactiire, realized comforts and luxuries* nnh had attained to 
a remarkable rtfincment of nmnnerst, m so much as to be generally 
called ‘flhi^oolite antt friendly ^Manduns/ This is pronounced an 
instance of “ spontaneous civilization/* Let the reader rccal !Mr. 
Catlin's account of the Maifdan^^, given in a preceding chapter, anti 
Dr. Latham’s uoU-\vcij||hcd statement that the consoUJivtion cf the 
McMCaii emjiire, and the cfinfederacios of the Algonkin, Hioux (to 
>\hom the Manduns belonged), and Chcroltoe Catnilies, differed only 
trt (h'yn^t^ not in and he Mill ^uceire how slendor is the basis 

of the thcoiy of an “independent'* or “spontaneous** civilization. 
There is mucli in the physfcal peculiarities and refined manners of 
the Mandans, and in their sorrowful fate, to awaken interest, but 
absolutely nothing to lead us to the supposition that they arose from 
a state of piiinilive barbarism to a scn\i-ei\ilizod condition by spon- 
ttmeous impulse or energy. It were quke as legitimate to argue that . 
their neighbour sank down from the Mandan level,* as that the 
*'Mftndans rose from theirs. But it is beyond doubt that the American 
aborigines arc one, and that they havcvictuiued or lost, according to 
circumstances more or less favourable, the civilization they cairled 
with them in tKeir migration from Asia. / 

It is still tiue that no authentic instance is known of a barbarous 
tribe cmei^ing out of barbarigm spontaneously^ or without extai nal 
help and Impulse. 

5. 'The antiqi^ity of the art of writing, and ^♦Itaiii facts connected ’ 
with it, point to j^lie same conclusion. ai't is a great mystery 

to barbarous tribes. The mifsilflflj^y AVilliamS, when building a 
chapel ineonc of the islands of Polyncsin, took upon one. occasion a 
cliip of wood, aitil wdili a piece of charcoal wrote upon it a request 
^s wife woidd^sciid him a square whicA he had forgotten. 
Calling a chief who a portion of the work, he said 

to him, “ l?4‘iGnd, take this \ go tS| our house, and give it to 
Williams.'* The chief, nho had^boon a great Mart lor, said, wi^ an 
mcxpA^ssiblo look of the only efe he possessed, “Take that! she 
will call me a fool and scold me, I carry a chip to her/' ** No," 

V Ailer all, tbs Mandan level ares A'cry fur behfg a high one. Mr. 
Cattin sertously prouoitcs the quests, Whether obtain hl^-bircue castonts 
which he deKtrihee Wid he ereiUcated from tluise people ? and whether their 
tliOttghts and tastes, being turned to ogricnlSure qnd reKgion, could be ma^ to 
hbatidcn t1»e daik and random ^aanel u which they arc drudgfng, aif,l 
'io light and life of ci^lissation ?*' 
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Williams ^replied, ** she will not ; take it and go immediately : t am* 
iuhtftte." Perceiving him to be in earnest, ha tSok it, and asked, 

“ "Wliat inu>t I say r" “You have nothing to say,” the misslonaiy 
U'pUed. **the chip will say all I wish.^ With a loolt ot|ivs|oiush- 
ment ani contempt ho held up llie piece of 'ludbd and siKd, “ How 
can this speak? Has this a mouth r” O^i am\ing at the house he 
gave the chip to Mrs. Williams, who road it, threwwt away, and went 
to tlio tool-chcst; u hither the chief, resolving to see the result of 
this mysterious jiroccedin^ followed her closely. Oii icceiving the 
soiiaro from her, he sidcl, “ Stay, daughter, how do you know that 
this is what Mr. Williams nants V' “ Why,” she replied, “ did 50U 
not bring me a chip just now?” “ Yes,” said the astonished warrior, 

“ but I did not hear it say anything.” ‘**If ybu di^ not I Jid,” was 
the reply, “ for it made known to me what he wanted, and all you 
liave to do is to return with ij .as quickly as possible.” With this 
the chief leaped out of the house ; and catching up the mysterious 
piece of w'ood, he ran through the settlcinent with the chip in one 
lund and the square in the other, holding them up as high as his 
lu’ius would reach, and shouting as ho went, “See the wisdom of 
those English people ; they ct^ make chips talk, they can make 
chips talk !” Ou delivering the square, he wished to know how it 
^ns possible thus to couvcise w'ith persons at a distance. “I gave 
liim all the explanation in iny power,” says the missionary, “ but it 
was a circumstance involved in so much mystery tliat he* actually 
tied ii stiing to the chip, hung it round his neck, and w’ore it for 
sopie lime, louring ^S^jgadfoUotving days avc ficqiwntly saw him 
surrounded by a crowd, wife'ia^ji^e listening with intense interest 
while lie uai rated theVonders w'ljf^ tkis chip Jiad performoA." 

'1‘his m>stpriou9 art is, notwithstanding, sft anciet^t anti primi- 
tive, that its origin cannot be discovered. There arc hieroglyphics 
extant on Egyptian dfcnumcnts older than th^ of AbrahiTOli*^ 
This system of writing had been a fe^nfy fo the priests, by whom, 
being their sacred language, it wJfe carefully concealed ; and when 
Olirifttianity prevailed in that count^, this peculiar form of writing 
ceased and was forgotten. Sg utterly did the memory of it perish 
that when ono of the Homan empetlirs publicly offered a largo reward 
to anyone Able to read the inscription ou a ^certain obelisk, no candi- 
date Appeared to claim the prize, Thelosit knowledge of the force and 
meaning of Jfleroglyphic characters has been 1 cc overed by m oan s of a 

* Hieroglyphic characters consist df the figures of visd'iv objects, as uicn ntid 
anfiiials iiSvarloua postures, plaiits, household u#nsiU, implements of war, of 
liushaiulry, kt , and o^her forms ^t so readily rjeognyed, 
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^stone found in 1798 by the French soldiers^ yvhen digging the founda- 
tions of a fort ne^ Kosetta, at one of the mouths of the Nilef and 
U'hich contains a triple inscription, one part bein| urrltten in hiero-< 
glyphics, another in the encorial or tanning hand of Ancient Egypt, 
and a Aii^ in Greel^ purportiflag to be a translation of thh former. 
This stone is now in the British Museum. 

Alphabetic writing diiiers*from hieroglyphic in that its characters 
are not pictures, but are purely arbitrary. They are the signs of 
sounds, butahere isno natural connection between the sign and the 
sound. The ilgure to which we give th4 sound A might as well 
represent B, and B might as well represent the sound A. 

There are no data on which to determine the comparative antiquity 
of hieroglyphic and alphabetic writing— writing by pictures and by 
arbitrary signs, ft was once commonly supposed that the first alphabet 
was formed by the gradual conversion of pictorial symbols into alpha- 
betical orders. In support of this thdory, it was said that the letters 
of the earliest alphabets were originally intended for the symbols of 
the things whose names they bear, &b akph, an ox; beth^ a house; 
ffimeif a camel ; and daieih, a door. It is probable, however (to 
adopt the illustration of a recent wi:iter) that the names^ given to 
these letters were designed as artificial helps to the memory, by means 
of the alUterf tion, just as our spelling-books for children frequently 
contain wood-cuts, In which A is connected with an ass, B with a 
bear, C with a cat, and D with a dog, without r^ny likeness between 
the letters and the objects being either intended or conveyed? 

It is certain that hieroglyphics have been djjg^vered on more ancient 
monuments th!m any which contain tl||^.«L'i£fling hand of Egypt. But 
antiquarians hAd that this dojsli«#ii^ttle the question, inasmuch as 
the hieTo{;lyphic, beii^ the aacred* character, was naturally appro- 
priated in the Earliest times to purposes of honour and dignity. As 
tg the cuneiform or ^row-headed character of the Assyrians, Layard 
says^at there is t^MlMM^^cterxninc whether that or the run- 
ning hand of the Assyrians was tn|9^inoTC ancient. 

There is not sufficient cvidcna<p to support the opinion which fOliio 
have* held, that the first speoknen alphabetic writing was that 
given by the Almighty on the (ablets which contained the law of 
the Ten Commandments. It is certain that writing of slllme kind 
was extremely common, i^not uqjveisal, in Egypt, before the exodua 
of the Israelites^. The very name of the “officers* who are.tncn* 
turned in connection with the taskmasters of the children of 
was “shoterim,” writers, or scribeS. Almost every t;]huig ^S done 
by writing among the Eg^tians, and their monuments iponnect ihe 
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operations of the scribes with every pursuit of life, tlpie moat common ■ 
and th9 molt uncommon* passion for writin| was so incor- 

porated with the buslhess of Egypt,*' says Ilcngsterberg, ** that even 
now the last remains of the Kgyptlans| the Oopts, are^ln exclusive 
possession df all secretaries* posts, and, As it wc|;<^ form a ijj&tibn of 
scribofi.'* All the probabilities, then, are in favour of the supposition 
that the Egyptians practised, contemporaneously wi^h their earliest 
use of hieroglyphics, the running or demotic liand of later times ; 
while the entire silence of the narrative* of the events* at Sinai 
touching the existence lof Itnylhlng supernatural in the form of 
’writing employed, or touching w]^at would have been a greater 
miracle still, the imparting to the people the instantaneous and super- 
natural power of deciphering and understanding .this new character, 

IS presumptive evidence against the opinion to whfch we are ad- 
verting. 

Amidst the unoertainty which* hangs over thb subject, the fol- 
lowing points, all looking in one direction, have been ascertained: — 

(1.) There have not yet been discovered two essentially different 
Qlpliabets — alphabets essentially isolated and unrelated. There was 
a time when it was supposed that there were scores of alphabets 
uhich had no relation to each other, just as it W'os supposed that there 
were scores of languages in the same position. The -^progress of 
lernied investigation, however, has led to the conclusion that the 
most dissimilar alphabet# must all be traced to one root. They are 
not isolated or essentially different, but only modiflcotions, more or 
U'ss remotely, of one orha;mal alphabet. The learned ^osenius has 
formed the Qenealogical^KJSt^i^ Alphabets given at^ge 133, in 
which the Phoenician is placed ilrs^r,' aS t^ic parent of the rest ; and it 
will not bo forgotten that the Phoenicians were 4the immedieS^ pos- 
tfiity of NoEms family. 

Alphabetic changes are very easily explained^ and illuslra^d.^ 
Take any two men who are not mere e pj'b.tf’i-thal is, who throw 
some soul and mind in€b their hands^/Und how differently they form 
the same letters ! and how different th^ aspect of two pages, contain- 
ing the same words, written V thoso two men ! Then how gr^at 
the change which a century prodri^os in the mode of writing the 
Borne language, and in the same character ! Were English manu- 
Bcripts two hundred years old laid befqre the readers of this volume, 
Qiae»t^ths off th*n could scarcely decipher ten words, though 
aeithiAi'Our language nor our alphabetic forms have undergone any 
but the most superhcial and gradual chan|^ during that period* 
rhere is n<f dignity, then, in the view of ten tliousand changed 
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nnd crods-chmizoft to wlh'ch some thousands of years have fluhjocted 
the foims of aiyhabttic writing, in uivlcrstanding how oil the al|^iia* 
bets which have yet been discovcrotl may have come from one source. 

(2.) ^Mos^’nations have i£scfi*ibed the origin of letters tp the 
The‘rh?Bnlcians attributed their invention to Thaaut, the Chaldean 
to Oannes, the Egyptians to ITiot, or Mejnnon,ca* Ilcrmca — all beaiin^' 
hitULSS that thi^ invention went farther back than the be^nnifig o' 
hisiUny, 

(.'J.) Aljihabelic wiLtiiig w'asn.s perfect in its origin — or, at least, ii 
the icmotcst period of which we have nn}^ know le4ge ipxist- 

cncc — as it is now. The 'world Iws but one nlphabet/'hhtf it seems U 
ha>e come into existence, like the fubled Minerva, complete' atu 
perfeef. Thousands of fears have ellbcted no improvement, and ha^i 
only produced*' those changes and accoinmodations which ncccBsitj 
has required. 

(4.) It is a singular fact that no history records an original inven 
tion of letters, letters of any kind, Ineroglyplno or alphabetic 
Ancient history is silent; nor have modern bjeen more in 

ventive in this Jp far truth is the AlatCiri'ent tliat *' tin 

noble at't of letters is a natural prdtlucc of the human mind, wdiit l 
will rise spontaneously wherever men are happily placcd^—origiiui 
alike amoiVgst the ancient Egyptians and the dimly -momime»' 
Toltecans of Yucatan.** This is only another instance in which tin 
authoivof the Vestiges** draw’s on fancy, rsfthcr than fac^. A singh 
instance of an ori^ml invention of letters cannot be cited. Tw< 
instances haye occurred “ in which per^.^'*^n sctni*barbarous conn 
trios have cpjistructed an alphahe|,j^4?ffth liaving heard that by siul 
means^, ideas were cofmmuvicW^ in many lands. A man of tin 
Grey*» tribe, on tlffc African coast, and a Cherokee, said to ha\( 
foimed a series ef letters adapted to their respective languages; bu 
Kin«reither case it the result of intuitive jfbnius.*' 

'These points are allTstdtMshed, and may be regarded as indnbit 
able. They look, we have sait^iu the direction of one eonclustion 
namely, that the art of writir% was possessed by mankind i(t & ver;j 
colly age, if not from the ver/ beginning, and that it Vfuil» like Ian 
guage itidf, the gift of the Almighty. WeiTv.^ it of later origin that 
the y^ty eatUest ages, w;e should have had some reiaotd of it. 
it of human origin, it does not seem extravagant to affirm that yn 
should have found more tlhtn ona nation invcntin| it, Ihore th#i om 
man capable of inventing an alphf^bet ; and^ivc should hkve {bum 
,the first alphabet so e^i^romely imperiS'ct as to require fud rood u 
indefinite improvem|nt tlie course ages. Ifi the hbsence uf al 
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such phenomeaa, we are constrained to class the art of writing, with 
other elcmentafy arts of prime impo|taiice, as of the high&t anti- 
quity and of superhuman origin ; and in this conclusion we have 
the most decisive evidence the essential civilization of primitive 
society?, * 

And this is tlic conclusion to which all the rays of light that are 
gathered from yarious s(Airces of knowledge converge* It is not to 
be set aside by the superficial confidence of such statements as these : 
** Let us enly for a monAnt consider some of the things requisite for 
their being civilized — namely, a set of efegafit homes ready furnished 
for their reception, fields ready cyiltivatcd to yield them food without 
labour, stores of luxurious appliances of all kinds, a complete social 
enginefy hr the seriiriitg of life and property — and we shall turn 
from the wholefconccit as one worthy only of the uniiistructed mind." 
No one dreams that Adam lived in a palace, or that Eve reclined on a 
silken couch, but no sober thinker *caii imagine these to be esseutidcl 
conditions of civilization. If a ** set of elegant homes ready fur- 
nished for tlfbir reception," and stores of luxurious appliances of all 
kinds " be, as this writer maintains, ** conditions necessary for that 
state," the thousands of Englishnwn who leave their country every 
year to colonise the unpeopled shores of Australia and other pej^ts, 
leave their Hivilixation behind them, and find themselves barbarian, s 
so soon as they leave the ship's deck, and put*clieir feet on the imbrpken 
tmf of •a virgin soil. Let , the question be sightly understood, and ii 
fair estimate of the variety of evidence on which its settlement 
depends be Iy?ld of more consequence tb^^io maintenance of fond 
tlieories, and the notion of a primj;tP*rt^'mvilization will be regardeti 
not as ** worthy only of uipnffftf^cd miuds^" but as one of those 
“ resSHfj" to which Fichtif has said tliat all philosophy must at last 
return." ^ 


COIi^ffLUSION. 

Hic views which are maiutsdned in this volume are oonfinnild by 
the traditions of all nations, ind by the unity of mental endowment 
which may be traced among tribes that are the remotest from one 
another in local habitati^^n and in physical constitution. Theoe might 
be constructed into formal argumczits (the traditional and the psycho- 
logical) in support of tlie doctrine of the unity tf obr species and 
origin, and, it may be added, in support of tjie historical accuracy of 
'ih^e records which art the subject ot Fichtes encomiiun. The 
i^ts, as they occur jin tht histories and usages qf the races that have 
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been described, are already before the reader, and they are fiicts* 
tvhiclf calf be accounted for only on the supposition of a primitive 
paradise with its due pair, 1 primitive language, and a primitive 
civilization, the remembrance and the fragments of vhiek are traceable 
everywhere* The words of the great* lAurd of ^'^^aradise are 

not a mere poet's fancy, but describe an historical fact, to whose 
evidence the severest tests of science arc adding daily. 

** Two of far nobler shape, erect ynd tall, 

Godlilcc erec^ with native honour clad 
In nakcd*majcsty, seemed lords of oil ; 

And worthy seemed for in their looks divine 
The image of their glorious Maker shone.’* 

But the fact that a large portion of the human family is noto ill a state 
of barbarism, and that a still larger portion, thodgh partially or 
even highly civilized, is in a state of deep moral degradation, is 
, beyond all doubt. It may not ^oueern the ethnologist, at mcA, by 
what means the savage muy be most effectually rccluitned, and the 
civilized be morally purilied, but it concerns every gehuine lover of 
his kind. It is a practical question which men ought to approach in 
a philosophic spirit, prepared to accept any solution of it that is based 
o^ facts and experience. There is no prospect of the world's self- 
rtoeneration. Darkness never changes itself into ligiit. In the 
muural alternation of day and night, the darkest hour may precede 
the dawn, but it does pot follow that wdien the moral darkuicss of a 
people hal become thickest and deepest, the augury will hold good 
tliat a dan n is at handv^Con-uption never purifies itself. Its pro* 
gicss is ever downward intd^l^vygr depths, till it reaches the point of 
utter moral dissolution. And yet* is hope that barbarism shall 
not be for ever. ^ 

It appears 'to us that the facts that have been alre^y referred to 
iutlie recent history Polynesia, involve in tljpmthe true pjplqr 
Sophy of this matter. There is a religious susceptibility in man’s 
nature which is as characteristic oi^liis spirit as the erect attitude is 
of his body; and Christianity, by ^wakening and purifying this 
susceptibility, is the one greats poweii»by which he is to be elevAted 
and refined. This is not a spccula|ion, but a conclusion which rests 
on the most rigid and scientific induction of facts. 

Plutarch remarked, long ago, thi^ ** if one travel Uic world it is 
possible to find Cities without walls, without letters,,without kings, 
without wealth, without coin, without schools and tlieatres. But a 
city without a^templefor tlfot itseth no worship or prayeiVf no opie 
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rOrersaw." The literal correctness of this staieiAent has been often 
doubted* The ^issionar;^ hloffat is the latest and most tiustY'orthy 
traveller who hfle adduced instances the contrary. Among the 
!|)eehuana8 a|^d Bushmen, ^e^ays, ** the missionary could make no 
appeals <o legends, or to altc'U ^ or to an unknown god, or to ideas 
kindred %o those he wished to impart, llis was not the uoik of 
turning the stream backwprd to its ancient course. Tlieir religious 
system, like thobl streams in the wilderness wliicli lose thciu<iilvca in 
the sand, ^ad entirely disappeared. During joais of apparently 
firuitless labour, I have often wished/* ht adds, to find something 
by w*hich 1 could lay hold on the mindb of then!itnes*>-nn altar to an 
unknown god, the faith of thcii' anccstois, the immortality of ilie 
soul, oi; any religious association; but nothing of this kind c^^l 
floated in their,min<fs/* Notwiihstanding the w c iglit of this audio- 
rlty^ the possibility of a people existing without icligioiis sentiments 
may still bo doubted. But if w c* I'lccopt the misslouai y's estimate 
flilly and decisively, w'e only sticngthcn our aigument. We have 
evidence in 4 that tho religious sitscej)hlniifi/ sunives religious rea/f- 
meuh or notions* A people may go downi into a depth of ignor- 
ance from which shall be excluded oery notion of Uodheud and 
of immortality ; but no people can undo their ow n nature, or separnte 
from themsdves that w'hich h interwoven with their moral franu'- 
work. The Bechuanas W'tTc w ithout Goi>, bpt not w ithout a capal^ijp 
to know him. They might be without religious ideas, but they were 
not incapable of religious ixrfprc.ssions. This ihstancc may b'' 2 c gai ded 
as an expciiiuentol case. The gnmnd of their minds had lain long 
fallow, and K needed murh labour l<^bjp#^*up the locky soil. llu( 
the w'ork was accomplished.* JJiAHSotd of t’hiibtian truth was sown, 
and jwrj^uced the diynest frtiit. /Those who had no religious notions 
were found have in their humanity a religious susceptibility whiili 
was qiiiekcned and purified by Chribtian^ty ; and tlie religiouf 
liafbre thus awiJAned and legeuoratod became the basis, or rather 
tho fountain, of an incipient clvilkation. Thia is likowise tho history 
of many of tho islands of the Southern Pacific, which aro now fully 
entitled to be received within Jhic pale of the civilized woild. 

Tho testimony of John Williams* one of the greatest practical 
civilizers of modern tiniof>, is wolth a volume of arguments on this 
subject, While our best cncrgii's have been devoted to the ih- 
struction of the people in thb tiutlis of the Dlnjstiap religioiii and 
our cliiof solicftude has been to make them wise unto salvation, we 
have at tho same time been anrufoua /o in^art a knowledge of all 
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that was caiouiaterj to increfso their comforts andtoleTato ^helr cha^*' 
ractcr. And I to ccoiTinccjd that the first stop towards the promo- 
tion of a nation's temporal and socirjl^levatioa is, tc^hui| amongst 
them the tree of life, when civilization and c<vnmeTce wi|}l entwine 
their tendrils around its trunk, and derive support from its strength. 
VntU the people are brought under the influence of religion, they 
have no desire for the arts and usages^ of 0ivilizcd life ; but that 
invariably creates it. Th(i missionaries were at Tahitf laany yearSt 
during which they buAt and furnished a house in European style. 
Tire natives saw* tliis, but not antindividual imitated their exttmjde. 
As soon, however, as they were brought under the jnfluenee of 
Christianity, the chiefs, and even the comlnonPpeople, began to bmld 
neat plastered cottages, and to manufacture bedsteads, seatSy and 
other articles of furniture. Tjj^a females liad long observed tlie dtess 
of the missionaries' wives, but wdiile heathen they greatly pretoed 
their own, and there was not a single attempt at imitatiem. Ko 
sooner, how’cver, were they brought under the influence of reli^oiiy^ 
than all of them, even to the lowest, aspired to the possession of a 
gowm, a bonnet, and a shawl, fnat they might appear like Chtislto 
^M^omcn, I could proceed to enumerate many other changes of tho 
^ same kind, but these^wiU be suffleient to establislf^iny assertion. 
While the natives arc under the influence of their superstitions, they 
evince an inanity aifU torpor from which no stimulus lias proved 
powerful enough to arouse them but tlic new ideas and the new 
principles implanted\>ci ^Christianity. And if itabe not f^ady 
pETOVed, the experience of a^cw more^*ears will demonstrate the tot, 
that the missionary enterprise^ incomparably the man^^eetive 
machinery- that has ever been brought to cerate ^pon^e sociaU 
the civil, and the qpmmercial, as well as the moral and spiiitua], 
interests of mankind.” 

.The missionaty ^erifled these aucws in actual results. In 
meating to the people the useful arts, the good man spent many 
hundreds of houits, he tells us, ndC merely in explaining and super* 
Snteiding the different processes, tut in actual labour. thiS| 
liibwfar, he was amply repaid,* by the great progress which the 
* tokyds made in many departments of useful knowledge, but Cape* 
eUdly in IjjfLiidlng amall vessels of*froin twenty to flfty tons. More 
than twenty of these were sailing from island U> island inhm he 
Yetumed to Bnglandi » • 

A 'shcll-kAown American Indian chif^ Kahkewafpionahy, 
visited Eifgland aom^ yreiie ago, reco^ the experiment anumg h|i 
countrymen in the followbg words The improvemeute uhi#* the' 
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Clii'istian Indians ^invc made ha\'c been ^ho aston^hment of all who 
knew them in their pagan state.^ The change for the better has not 
only cxtci^dcd (o their hearts feeling«i, but also to their personal 
appearance and their domestic and social condition!. About ten 
years ago tills people had np houses, no Helds, no jiorscs, no cattle. 
Bach porsou could ^:arry upon his back all that he possessed, without 
being much b,^tdcued. They are now occupying about forty com- 
fortable houses, most of which arc built of hewn logs, and a few of 
frame, and arc generally one-nnd-a-half story high, and about twenty- 
four feet long and eighteen feet widj<, with stone or brick chimneys,' 

' two or throe yooms iu each house. Their furniture consists of tables, 
chairs, bedsteads, ^straw mattrasscs, a few feather beds, window cur- 
tains, boxes, and trunks, for their wearing apparel ; small shelves 
fastened against the wall for their bqoks ; closets for their cooking 
utensils ; cupboards for their plates, knives and forks ; some have clocks 
and watches. They have no carpets, but a few have mats laid on their 
. floors^ This tribeowns a saw-mill, a workshop, a blacksmith's shop, 
and a warehouse, the property of the whole community. They have 
about 200 acres of land under cultivation, on which they grow wheat, 
Indian com, potatoes, &c. In their gardens they raise vegetables of, 
various kinds,* and a few have planted fruit-trees. They have ^ 
number of oxen, cow's, horses, and pigs ; a few barns and stables, a 
few waggims and sleighs, aiiAall sorts of farming implements. The 
men now make the houses, plant the Helds, provide the fuel and pro- 
visions for the <house ; the business of thf^omen is to manage Uie 
household aSkirs. The fcmalep cat with the men at the same table. 

I have DS^ft'heard them expresning itheir thanks to the Great Spirit 
for senofo^ the^n missionaries to tell them the words of •eternal life, 

' which have beenthe means of delivering them frpm a state of misery 
';^dd^adation.” « 

I may Dr. Campbell exclaim, What a pic^ro ! The Gover^j- 

ment had tried, by munlHccnt offers, to tame this tribe, to fix thehl 
'downjto a settled state ; but notlvmg could induce them to renounce 
their roving habits, till the Gnspel entered among them# when the 
' result ^es such as we have now seeti.*' Hen of another school have 
: ofosh oemfoesed the soundness of those principles. Edmund Buf ke, in ' 
his letter to3>undas on the civilisation of Negroes in bc^ hemupheresi 
, utteMt'tho foUowhig remsirkable words:—**! confess 1 trust mor^ 
to the sound principles ofethoee who have at any tiine 
the state of mfeikiud, to the effect and infiiSi‘enoc of reU- 
than to all the rose of regulationr put together.’* 

H^e we have inscribed on our title-page the sentiment wHh 
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Tvhith it i« oa!} jijst and ijianly tlmt we shoul(^ regard both the 
^jpivUi*c(l and the barbarous — Honouu ali, Mr.x. Tht* boo!: .frura 
^hich w'c take this motto does no| ^,011 coal or piiiliaie the moral 
deformity of oAr race ; and daily observation, confirms hU its re- 
proachful and iwTcusatory sayings on this subject. 11 u? not with ^ 
standing and independent of all moral distinctions, man, as matt, is 
still to be honoured. In his* spirituality, kumortality, and intel- 
ligence (though not in hi% moral character), ho is stUbhis Maker’s 
image* We have only to divest him of everything adventitious, to 
Separate him from every circum^itance of his being, to contemplate 
him apart from every moial attribute if he be a monarch, let him 
take off his crown ; if he be a beggar, lei^him* hide his ^ag* ; not the 
king, not the beggar, must stand before us, but tile man, and in the 
man's essential nature wo have i;ca8on enough to honour him. While 
the splendour of the prince cannot conceal that the man who wears it 
is man but in ruins, the squalid wretchedness of the beggar shall not 
hide from us that the ruins of man are still there. ^The ethnologist 
may talk of the Syro-Arabian as the model man, but he is compelletf 
to acknowledge that the llotttillitot is a man likewise. . lie may dwell 
on the beauty of the Caucasian, and on the deformity of the Ke^jro, 
Itmt he cannot maintajii that the former is more than man, or that the 
latter is less. And when he comprehends the attributes and 
tinies df the nature '^hich is common .to both, he will not .be loatil^O 
** honour all men.” 

The rights of ma1riLi»3^d^are placed under tlie ^protection of this 
sentiment. The n^Tiads that ro8U| the prairies i^d table-lands at 
newly* discovered countries, ai^ *th<i thicker myriads ^at enjoy the 
ancient errilization and the refined industry^of a land lisT^ima, are 
not so many worthless units contributing merely to'^well the number 
of tliG human race* Each of them bears on his forehead the of 
a dignity from whose high entail he cannot 6e cut off, 
whose solemn responsibilities ho cannot be &eed; and, be hia 
outward form the most perfect or tho most degraded, and bo his 
bUltUTe that of iSirccian tefinemf^nt, or its negation in SnythiSii' 
ft 

** Either (tayt Coleridge), we have an immortal lonl, or we have not , If: 
we hate rmt, we are beasts— *the first and wisest of beasts, it may be, bat 
traebeasm. we shalt only difibr in degree, and not in kind, |ttst as the 
daphsnt dlfibrs fironi the slog. Bnt by the materialist of all the wdKKdSf ^dr 
almost all, we are nm of tke same kind as beastS'-and this, also, we s^ iim • 
dmr own omlBtonsaeis. Thereibre, methinksfPit must be the poseessip aoub 
wHhin iii that the digprenoe.’* 
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ft ' 

barbarism, there iii the spirit iivlthln bini an argument of potent 
energy yvhy his rights should he respected, and his sorrows com- 
passionate^* is said of ^ Jews of old that they would not 
, willingly tread on th*f smallest piece of paper in thcln way, but took 
it up; for possibly, they sai^, the name of Ooj> irffiy be on it. In 
this*’ there was mo«'c of superstition than reverence. But it is ro- 
- ifeifesioe, and not supers\itiop, that says, “ Tkami>le ^oT on man, i-ok 
tiil; xiiAGS ds? 1C3o» is thekb/* 


THIS END. 
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